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PREFACE. 


T^e explanations and acknowledgments prefixed to the twenty- 
fourth edition of this work need not be repeated here. No 
modification of importance has been introduced into the present 
edition, but a few trivial ovei sights have been corrected. Atten- 
tion is invited to the Addenda at the end of the book, in which 
some matters of interest are dealt with. 

The Exercises in the older editions weie inadequate for the 
purpose they should have served In the present work I have 
introduced the most appropriate portions of the rather copious 
exercises attached to the ‘ Shorter English Grammar/ with such 
references to the entire series (republished separately in a cheap 
form under the title ^ English Grammar Practice ’) as will enable 
learners who need greater practice in elementary work to go 
through the whole course. I ^rongly recommend that this should 
be done, if time can be found, as advanced pupils are often 
hampered by the lingering remains of early misconceptions. 

For a fuller investigation of the Subjunctive Mood than space 
could be found for in the j)resent work, the reader is referred to 
the Appendix to my ‘Shorter English Grammar,^ republished 
(with scftne additions] under the title ‘ Remarks on the Sub- 
junctive and the so-called Potential Mood.’ 

Absolute agreement in the use of grammatical terms is certainly 
hopeless, and is perhaps not desirable ; but one practice at any 
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rate is to the last degree perplexing and inconvenient, and thaf 
is the adoption of familiar and well understood terms in a new 
and unusual sense, especially if that sense bears no obvious or 
necessary relation to the meaning of the terms themselves. 
This has happened with regard to the term ‘ Indirect Object' 
We have been long accustomed to a perfectly legitimate and 
intelligible use of the terms ^ Direct Object ’ and ^ Indirect 
Object/ in relation not only to English, but to Latin, Greek, 
&c. This is what Madvig, for example, explains in the following 
manner : — Many transitive verbs express an action which, 
besides the object acted on, concerns another person or thing, 
with reference to which it is performed, and therefore take two 
substantives, the proper object (that which is acted on) in the 
accusative, and an object of reference, to which the action*^ is 
directed, in reference to which it is performed, in the dative, 
as puero librumP Similarly Curtius, in his Greek Grammar, 
says (see English abridged translation) : — The accusative is the 
case of the object, and therefore denotes generally the person or 
thing to which an action is directed ; the dative denotes in general 
the person or thing more remotely connected with an action/' 
In the Public Schools Latin Grammar the same distinction is 
made, and in a similar sense Mr. Roby describes the Accusative 
as expressing the Direct Object, the Dative as expressing the 
Indirect Object, 

It appears to me that some clear ground of necessity or obvious 
advantage should be shown, before so simple, intelligible, and r 
well established a usage is interfeif'd with. I can see none such 
for extending the term ^ Indirect Object ’ so as to make it cover 
constructions so utterly diverse as those in ‘The people made 
Edward ‘ Brutus accused Caesar of ambitionp ‘I gave 

him a shilling' ; ‘We saw the ship suik' If the reader will take 
the trouble to examine what I have said respecting these diiferent 
constructions in §§ 391—395 5 372, 4; 369, 370; he wil^ 
perhaps share my wonder at its having ever been thought that 
they have so marked a similarity as to justify their being grouped 
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together under' one head. No one of them helps us in the 
slightest degree to understand the rest And even if the propriety 
of this grouping could be shown, I should still dispute the 
expediency of calling them ‘Indirect Objects.’ The reason 
assigned by one writer for doing so, — ‘‘We think it better to 
make a familiar term cover a large class of phenomena which 
require to be labelled in some sort of way/’ — appears to me as 
inconclusive as it could possibly be. The fact that the term in 
question is familiar mth quite a different application, gives us 
precisely the reason why this new-fangled use of it should be 
rejected. 

Students of Becker’s grammar are aware that he uses the 
temi ‘Object’ in a very wide and to us unusual sense. An 
‘ object ’ with him is any ‘ thing ’ which is brought into relation 
to an ‘activity’ in such a way that the signification of the 
predicate by which this ‘activity’ is expressed is narrowed^ 
or reduced from being generic to being special or individnaL 
It relates to intransitive quite as much as to transiti\’e verbs. 
If the predicate is such that its signification remains incom- 
plete without some ‘ object/ he terms the object a ‘ completing 
obj’ect,’ as in ‘ He plants a tree' ‘ The bird sits on the nest' 
(Compare the note on p. 148 of the present work.) If not, he 
terms the relation ‘adverbial.’ But he recognizes no such 
term as ‘indirect object.’ His ‘completing object’ includes 
both the direct and the indirect object of the writers above 
greferred to, whose scheme appears to result from an attempt 
to adjust to a hesitating and paAial adoption of Becker’s arrange- 
ment a classification of a totally different kind. 

For a more thorough investigation of the Analysis of Sentences 
than could be attempted within the limits of an 01 dinary grammar, 
I beg leave to refer the student to my recently published work, 
‘ Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences.^ 


Dukesell. 

Christchurch Ro\d, Strea.tham Hili , 
October^ iSSS. 


C. P. MASON. 



ABDKNDUM. 

Pp So. 8?, Some persons have the mistaken idea that a preterite like 
/lii: or ta.igHi, in which, as compared with the present tense, there is a 
change of the vouel sound, is a combination of the Strong and the Weak 
formation and so call such verbs ‘ mixed,’ This is quite wrong. The 
change of vowel is merely phoneUc, it is not formative It is a result of 
the addition of the suffix. The shortening of the vowel in felt is like tb'' 
change of na in riation into na m national^ or of 7 in 'voide to z in width 
Sometimes the change ensued nmch later than the formation cf che ten‘e 
hi Old Engl ih cacchen f-’ catch) and cahte (— caught) had the same vowel 
In Anglo-SstC": t&can (teach) and tahte (taught) were alike in vowel sound 
Tlie vowels m crepie, siBpie, &c , in Early English were long (sQ^StratPiai n t 
Diction try^. A Scotchman still says creefit and keepit, while we sa3’’ 
crept an.i kept It is a great mistake to suppose that any kind of vowel 
change is enough to constitute the Strong formation. The essential feature 
c* the strong conjugation was the blending of two syllables into one (see 
^ 2a i) This of course tended to produce a long syllable, and we see in 

Latin and English that this was the actual result To trace the shortening 
of a long vowel to the same formation is quite wiong. Sometimes (as in 
teacli^ the vowel change is rather in the present than in the preterite. 'J’he 
sound of teack is comparatively modern 

The reader is requested to take note of the Addenda., p 261, &c 
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The various languages spoken by mankind admit of being grouped 
to<^ether in certain great families, the members of each of which 
r^emble each other more or less closely in the words used to express 
idea^ and in the grammatical framework of forms and inflexions by 
which the words are combined. One of these families of language! 
has been called the Indo-European or Aryan family. 

This family of languages * has two divisions— an Asiatic division 
and a European division. 

To the Asiatic division belong — 

1. Sanskrit, the ancient language of the Hindus (the oldest known 
form of which is found in the Vedas or sacied hymns), with its later 
fomis and offshoots. 

2. Zend, the ancient language of Peisia, with its later forms, the Parsi 
and the modern Persian. 

B. To the European division belong — 

1. The Teutonic t languages, comprising : — 

a. The Low German dialects, spoken by the tribes inhabiting 
the low-lying lands of Noith Germany, towards the Baltic and 
the German Ocean. To this subdivision belong Moeso- Gothic,]: 
Old Saxon § (or the Saxon spoken on the Continent), Engrlish, 
Prisian, Dutch, Flemish, and Platt-Deutsch. 

d. The Scandinavian languages of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, of which the Old Norse of Iceland is the purest and 
most antique in form. 

c. Old and modern High German, spoken originally by tubes 
inhabiting the highlands of Southern Germany. 

Some authorities regard Scandinavian and High German as offsets 
from the Low German stock. 

2. The Sclavonic languages ff Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Bulgaria, 
&c., and (related to these) the Lithuanian dialects spoken in some of 
the Baltic provinces. 

* Schleicher and March give diagi'ams (copied by several other writers), intended to show 
how the various languages of this tamily branched out from a parent stock Such diagrams 
have the disadvantage of exhibiting a good deal that is merely conjectural as though it were 
settled fact. The modes and the relative dates of the separation of the different languages 
from the parent stem, and from each other, are yet a long way from being settled. 

+ Some writers use the term ‘ Gothic ’ instead of, or as well as, ‘ Teutonic,’ as the name oi 
this stock. _ g, 

in jDacia by a tribe which appe rs to have migrated eastward down the Danube, 
wstill possess important fragments of the translation of the Bible, made in this dialect by 
Bishop Ulphilas in the fourth century, 

. § A speciinen of this, in the form which it had assumed by the n'nth century, is preserved 
in the poem (or metrical version of the Gospels) called the Helictnd (i.e. Saviour) 

B 
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3 . ^he Keltic languages » divided into the Kymrfc branch ( Welsh, < 
Cornish, and the Armorkan of Brittany), and the G-adhelic or 
G-aelic branch {Ei'ss^ Gaelic, and Manx). 

' 4 . The Greek-Latin group, comprising ancient Greek (with its 
descendant Romaic, or modern Greek), and the Latin and other 
dialects of Italy, with the Romance languages descended fi om 
them^/la/ian, F7‘mch, Spanish and Portuguese, Roviatisch and 
Wallachia7i. 

Some authorities class the Keltic and Italic dialects together, as 
branches of a common stock. 

It thus appeals that English, belongs to the Low Q-erman branch 
of the Teutonic stock. It is most akin to the ancient Moeso-Gothip 
and Old Saxon, and to the modern Frisian. 

The inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, when those countries were 
invaded by the Romans, were of Keltic race, and spoke various 
dialects of the Keltic group of languages. 

The conquered Gauls adopted the Latin language, and the Franks 
and Normans, who at a later time established themselves in' the 
country, adopted the language of the people they conquered. Thu^ it 
has come about that French is for the most part a corrupted form 
of Latin, belonging to that group of languages which is called 
* Bomance.’ 

The Keltic inhabitants of Britain did not adopt the Latin language, 
but retained their own Keltic dialects. One of these is still spoken by 
the Keltic inhabitants of Wales. 

English is the language brought into England by the Saxons and 
Angles, who in the fifth century conquered and dispossessed the 
British or Keltic inhabitants, and drove the remnants of them into the 
remote mountainous comers of the island, especially Wales, Cornwall 
(which was called West Wales), and Strathclyde (comprising Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and the Western Lowlands of Scotland). They 
were a Teutonic rape, coming from the Lowland region in the north- 
western part of Germany. The name Angle appears to have be- 
longed at first only to one division of these Teutonic invaders : * but 
in course of time, though long before the Norman Conquest, it was 
extended over the rest, and the entire body of the Teutonic inhabit-^ 
ants of our country called thems^ves and their language English,"" 
and their country England (Angle-'/and). In speaking of themselves 
they also, at least for a time, employed the compound term Anglo- 
Saxon. English thus became the predominant language in our 


* That the inhabitants of Wessex, Sussex, Middlesex, and Essex called themselves Angles 
before they came to this island, and that Saxons was not their own proper name, but one 
apjslied to them by their Welsh neighbours and enemies, and only adopted by themselves as 
a kind of alias, is rather hard to believe. It would be extraordinary that Romans, Franks, 
and Welshmen should all have agreed in calling them Saxons, if they did not call themselves 
so. The divisions of the tribes certainly called themselves West Saxons, S^uth Saxons, 
East Saxons, and Middle Saxojts respectively as soon as they settled down in EnglamJ, 
which argues that they called themselves Saxofis^% a whole. It should be noted that wh^ 
Bede enumerates the descendants of the Angles in England, he excludes the inhabitants of 
the Saxon area. If Bede's authority is invoked to <>how that Angle and Saxon were alterna* 
live names, it should r^^niembered that in his I.atin sloe and vel signify and. 
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> island'from tlie*Firth of Forth * to the English Channel, and has con- 
tinued so for more than thirteen centuries. During this time it has, 
of course, undergone many changes. It has adopted many new 
words from other languages, and its forms have been altered to some 
extent ; but it has lasted in unbroken continuity from its introduction 
until now. 

Modern English is only a somewhat altered form of the language 
which was brought into England by the Saxons and Angles, and 
which in its early form, before the changes consequent upon the 
Norman Conquest, is commonly called Anglo-Saxon. The gram- 
matical framework of Modern English is still purely Anglo-Saxon. 

• As regards its form, Angrlo-Saxon (or old English) differed from 
modern English in this respect, that it had a much greater number of giam- 
matfcal inflexions. Thus nouns had five cases, and theie were different 
declensions (as in Latin) ; adjectives were declined, and had three genders ; 
pronouns had moie forms, and some had a dual number as well as a singular 
and plural ; the verbs had more variety in their personal tennihations. The 
greater part of these inflexions were dropped in the course of the three cen- 
tUQes following the Norman Conquest, f the grammatical functions of seveialof 
them being now served by separate words, such as prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs. This change is what is meant when it is said that Anglo-Saxon (or 
ancient English) was an inflexional language, and that modern Englisb. 
is an analytic^ language. 

The greater part qf the foreign words that have been incorporated 
into English, and are now part and parcel of the language, may be 
divided into the following classes : — 

1. Words of Keltic origin. — The Anglo-Saxons adopted a few Keltic 
words from such Britons as they kept among them as slaves or wives. These 
words consist chiefly of geographical names, such as Avon, Don, Usk, Exe, 
Ouse, Pen (in Penuih, /^iwzance), Mendip, Wight, Kent, &:c.; and words 
relating to common household matters, such as crool% clout, darn, gruel^ 
mattock, mop, rug, wire, &c. As the Gauls were of Keltic lace, Keltic w’ords 
naturally made their appearance in French, and some were thus inti oduced 
into our language not directly from the Britons, but through the medium 
of Norman-French (such, for example, as basket, button, gown, wicket, bran, 
fleam), 

^ 2, Words of Scandinavian origin. — Men of Scandinavian race (Piets, 

Norsemen, and Danes) made repeated inclusions into this island during several 
centuries, and established themselves in force in East Anglia, Northumbria, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and part of Mercia. In consequence of this 
a good many Scandinavian words made their w'ay into common use, and. 
Danish or Scandinavian forms appear in many names of places in the districts 
occupied by the Scandinavian invaders, such as bjy (*townP as in Grimsby) ; 
Scaw (^ wood,* as in Scawfell) ; force (‘waterfall,* as Stockgill Force) ; holm 


* Lowland Scotch is a genuine Anglian dialect, and has kept closer to the Teutonic type 
than Enodern^nglish. Early Scotch writers (as Barbdiir and Dunbar) expressly call thei# 
iJSffguage ‘English.* 

t In the Northern dialect this change began much earlier, and was accelerated by the 
Danish (or Norse) incursions and settlements. By the end of the thirteenth century this 
dialect had become as unindexional as modern English, 
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(Msland,’ as in Langholm) ; ness (‘headland/ as in Furhess^ ; ey (^island/ aS"" 
in Orkney) ; heck {‘ brook, ^ as in Troutbeck^, &c. The influx of the Scandi* 
navian element produced on the northern dialects the same sort of effect that 
the Norman-French element did on the southern dialects ; it accelerated the 
Weakening and disuse of the inflexions, and introduced some fresh elements 
into the language. 

3 . Words of Latin origin, and Greek Words introduced through 
Latin. —Of these we have now immense numbers in English, the words of 
classical origin being considerably more than twice as numerous as those of 
Teutonic origin, there being, according to some authorities, about 29,000 of 
the former, to about 13,000 of the latter. These words came in at various 
periods, and under various circumstances. ^ 

a, A few Latin words, connected with names of places, were adopted by 
the Britons from the Romans, and by the Angles and Saxons from the Britqps,* 
and appear, for example, in Chester (casira), Gloucester, Stratford {sirata)^ 
Lincoln {€olonia\ Fossbury (Jbssa). 

b. A good r many words of classical origin were introduced between the 
settlement of the Saxons and the Norman Conquest by the ecclesiastics who 
brought Christianity into England. These words are mostly ecclesiastical terms, 
and names of social institutions and natural objects previously unknown^to 
the English. These words came direct from Latin, or from Greek through 
Latin. 

r. A much larger number of words of Latin origin came to us through 
Norman- French, the acquired language of the Norman conquerors of England. 
After the Conquest this was of course the language of the Norman nobles and 
their retainers throughout England.*!* To a more limited (though still con- 
siderable) extent it had been introduced as the language of the court of Edward 
the Confessor. Most of the words in our language which relate to feudal 
institutions, to war, law, and the chase, were introduced in this way. The 
terms employed in science, art, and the higher liteiury culture are, to a large 
extent, of the same origin. Not that Anglo-Saxon had not such terms, but 
they belonged to the literary, and not to the ordinary spoken language. After 
the Conquest Noiman-French became the literal language, because literature 
continued to be cultivated only among the dominant class. English thus lost 
its old literary vocabulaiy, which became forgotten, and had to be replaced 
from Norman-French. But the words of ordinary life were used as freely and 
vigorously as ever by the mass of the native population. An important change, 
however, in the English language was at least accelerated, if not first com- 
menced, by the influence of the Norman- French, which was established side 
by side with it Of the two races wh&h made up the population, Normans 
and Englishmen, each had enough to do to leam the vocabulary of the other, 
without troubling themselves with an alien system of inflexions. Thus the 
numerous grammatical inflexions of the older English came to be first levelled t 
in a great many cases to a monotonous and meaningless -<?, and finally lost 
altogether. In the course of the three centuries that followed the Conquest 
they were reduced to little more than their present number. 

d. The revival of the study of the classical languages in the sixteenth 


• Beware of the mistake of saying that these words were introduced into 


English by tJjjs 


t Though William himself tried to learn Engli:>h, and sometimes used it in public 
documents. 

t For this convenient and expressive tern we are indebted to Mr. H. Sweet. 
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'century led to the introduction of an immense number of Latin and Greek 
words» which were taken direct from the original languages. Many of these 
importations have since been discarded. It often happens that the same 
classical word has given rise to two w^ords in English, one coming to us through 
Norman-French, the other taken direct from Latin. In such cases, the former 
is the shorter and more corrupted form. Compare, for example, /iM and 
hospital^ reason and rational^ potson and potion, 

4 . Words of Miscellaneous' origin. —The extensive intercourse main- 
tained during the last three hundred years with all parts of the world naturally 
led to the introduction of words from most languages of importance, relating 
to natural productions, works of art, or social institutions, with which this 
intercourse first made us acquainted. 

Thus it has come about that the two chief constituents of modem 
English are Anglo-Saxon and Latin, mixed with a small proportion 
of words of miscellaneous origin. Most of the Teutonic elements of 
English were introduced by the Saxons and Angles. A, good many 
also came in with the Danes and Norsemen (for the Scandinavian 
races are of the Teutonic stock), and a few more passed from the 
Nch-semen into Norman-French, and so found their way into English. 

As a general rule (admitting, of course, of numerous exceptions) it will be 
found that words relating to common natural objects, to home life, to agricul- 
ture, and to common trades and processes, are usually of Teutonic origin. 
Words relating to the higher functions of social life — religion, law, government, 
and war, to the less obvious processes of the mind, and to matters connected 
with art, science, and philosophy, are commonly of classical and mostly of 
Latin origin. Most words of three or more syllables, and a large number of those 
of two, are of classical origin. The Teutonic element prevails (though very far 
from exclusively) in words of one or two syllables, and is by far the most 
forcible and expressive. Hence it predominates in all our finest poetry. It is 
impossible to write a single sentence without Teutonic elements, but sentence 
after sentence may be found in Shakspeare and the English Bible, which is 
pure English, in the strictest sense of that term. 

One great advantage which English has derived from the mingling of the 
Teutonic and Romance elements is the great richness of its vocabulary, and its 
power of expressing delicate shades of difference in the signification of words 
by the use of pairs of words, of which one is Teutonic and the other French.* 

The changes by which Anglo-Saxon (or the oldest English) became modem 
English were gradual, and ho exact <fete can be given for the introduction of 
thi^or that particular alteration. Stilrthe process was influenced or accelerated 
at certain points by political events. The Norman Conquest, and the political 
relations between the conquering and the conquered race, naturally made 
Norman-French the language of the court and the nobles, of the courts of 
justice, of the episcopal sees, and of garrisoned places. But the loss of Nor- 
mandy in 1206, the enactments of Henry HI. and Louis IX., that the subjects 
of the one crown should not hold lands in the territory of the other, and 
the political movements under John and Henry III., stopped the fiirther 
influx of tlft Norman element. At the same time the absolutist tendencies 
o^the kings drove the nobles into closer union with the Anglo-Saxon elements 


♦ Compare, for example, and smiimenty •work and labour ^ bloom and jto’wor. The 

number of pairs of exactly synonymous words is small. 
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of tlie nation; and the French wars of Edward III. roused an anti-French 
feeling among all classes, which extended itself even to the language, 
insomuch that we learn from Chaucer, that in his time French was spoken in 
England but rarely, and in a cornipted form. In 1362 appeared the edict of 
Edward III. that legal proceedings in the royal courts should be conducted in 
English, though French continued for sixty years longer to be the language of 
Parliament, and for yet another sixty years to be the language of the laws. 

Koch divides the historical development of English into five periods, 
in the following manner : — 

First Period, that of old Aug*!©- Saxon. ^ This period extends from the 
time of the oldest literary monuments to about A.D. iioo. The language was 
divided into two groups of dialects, the Northern or A 72 ghan, and the Southern 
or Saxm, The Northern speech (that of Northumbria) was the first to become 
a cultivated literary language, but there are few remains of it in its earliest 
form. Under the ravages of the Banes the literature perished. 

On the rise, of the kingdom of Wessex to supremacy the Southern, or (more 
strictly) the West-Saxon dialect became the standard literary language. It is 
in this that the bulk of the works usually called Anglo-Saxon are written. It 
was not an impoiied fonn of speech, but simply the cultivated form of ^he 
dialect of the district, f It did not oust the other dialects from use in oral 
speech, even when used for literary purposes beyond the Saxon area. In the 
latter pait of the period the levelling (see /. 4) of the inflexions had already 
commenced. 

Second Period, that of late Anglo-Saxon. This period extends over 
about 150 years, to the middle of the thirteenth century, and shows marks of 
the influence of the Danish and Norman settlements m disturbing the older 
system of inflexions, obliterating many of its distinctions, and so preparing 
the way for the still greater simplification which followed. In the latter 
part of the period Norman-French words begin to be incorporated in the 
language. 

Third Period, termed by Koch Old English. This period, which extends 
over some 100 years, from about 1250 till about 1350, exhibits a continued 
weakening of the old forms, spoken sounds and their written representatives 
being both in an unsettled state, and the influence of Norman-French being 
distinctly traceable. 

The Norman Conquest displaced the Southern dialect from its literary 
supremacy. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries three dialects, or 
groups of dialects, held equal rank. Tlmse were — ^ ^ 

1. The Korthera dialect, which prevailed on the East of the Pennine 
range from the Humber to the Firth of Forth. In the course of time this 
dialect received a somewhat special development in Lowland Scotch. It was 
by much the earliest to exhibit the levelling and loss of its inflexions, 

2, The fibuthem dialect, spoken south of the Thames and in Gloucester- 
shire an^ parts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

* Owr forefathers (or some of them) called themselves for a time Anglo-Saxo7is. It is 
disputed whether this term denoted a people made up of the Angles and ihe Saxons, or the 
Saxons af BTtgland^ as contrasted with the Old Saxotts of the Continent. Th^e is a similar 
ambiguity in the term as applied by modem writers to the language. It maybe held#o 
include the scanty remains that wc have of the old Northumbrian dialect, though practically 
what is called Anglo Saxon is the old South Saxon speech, 

t It was called Enghsc by those who wrote it, perhaps (as Mr. Earle suggests) because 
the first cultivated book-speech was Eaglisc, i e Angbafi. 
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3. The Midland dialect,* which prevailed in the intervening districts. t 
Fourth Period, called hy Koch Middle English, reaching to near 
the end of the fifteenth century. The great feature of this period is the 
establishment of the East Midland dialect, through the influence of Wycliffe 
and Chaucer, as the standard literary language of England generally. This 
dialect also extended its area as the language of common life, especially in 
the eastern part of the Southern area. % 

Fifth Period, that of Modern English.§ 

Leaving the vocabulary of the language out of consideration, it may be 
stated summarily that English has preserved from its Anglo-Saxon stage the 
suffixes that it still possesses in nouns and pronouns ; the conjugation of its 
%%rbs ; the articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and numerals ; the 
comparative and superlative suffixes of adjectives, and the formation of 
adverbs ; the flexibility and variety which it has in the formation of com- 
pounds ; the most important part of the sufHxes and prefixes by winch 
derivatives are formed j the predominant principles of accentuation ; and the 
compactness and straightforwardness of the syntactical arrangement of its 
periods. To French we owe a considerable modification of the sounds of the 
lai^iage, the suppression of the sound of / before other consonants, such as 
w, &c ; the softening or disuse of the hard, guttural sounds of ^ and 
ghf the change of hard c into c/i, and the use of e mute at the end of words ; 


♦ One characteristic point of difference between the three dialects was, that all three 
persons of the plural of the present tense ended m -es in the Northern (at least when the 
personal pronouns did not come immediately before them), in in the Midland, and in -eih m 
the Southern. Also in the Imperative plural the Northern bad -es, the Midland and Southern 
•eih. The Northern dialect had dropped the personal suffixes in the past tense. The Imper- 
fect Participle ended in -and in the Northern and in -tftde or m the Southern In the 
Perfect Participle the Northern dropped the prefix fe- In many cases initial f was 
preferred to s/t (sac, '-uid for shal, shulde). We find k for ch (bvtk for benck, kirk for 
chirche) \ at for thaU thiridx tkise, at and til for to in the infinitive mood. The Northern 
dialect was the most tenacious of the old sounds of the language, the Southern dialect was 
most tenacious of the old inflexions. The latter preferred the^ flat sounds of z and v to the 
sharp sounds of j and A and the broad vowels 0 and u\.oa and i. 

+ The dialects of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire are classed by Dr. Morris 
in the West Midland, by jMatzner in the Northern group. These districts belonged at first 
to Cumbria and Strathclyde. It seems natural to suppose that the Northern part of the 
district, at any rate, owed most, both in population and in language, to Northumbria, to 
which it was contiguous. Moreover, Norsemen settled in force in part of the district.^ It is 
to i)r. Morris that we are indebted for the first thorough and systematic discrimination of 
these dialects. , . , , 

X Hence Puttenham, towards the end of the sixteenth century, describes this speech, then 
prevalent in London and the home counties, as * Southern Engi^h,' the old Southern dialect 
maintaining its ground in the Western coupes ; and so he describes the dialects of England 
ssi^oriherti. Southern, and Western, inst^d oi Northern, Midland, and Southern. 

§ The above subdi\’ision is, perhaps, more elaborate than_ is necessary. There ^ is no 
break of afiy consequence between the Third and Fourth Periods. _ No new principle of 
cliange begins to operate. We simply have in the Fourth Period a still further development, 
on e^ctly the same lines, of what was going on in the Third. There is no epoch at the 
dividing line of these two periods comparable to'those formed by the Norman Conquest, which 
preceded the Third Period, and the invention of printing and the revival of letters, which 
ushered in the latest period. It would be simpler and quite sufficient to divide English, in 
its historical aspect, into three periods—the first (Old English or Anglo-Saxon) embracing 
Koch’s lirst two periods; the second (Middle or Transition English) comprising Kochs 
third and f»irth periods : and the third (Modem English) coinciding with Koch’s fifth period. 
Mr. Sweet (who however does not divide the periods at quite the same points as Koch, 
%ough the difference is not great) characterizes these three cardinal divisions as the Period of 
Pull Inflexions, the Period of Levelled Inflexions, and the Period of Lost Inflexions. 
Eacb period has naturally an earlier and a later stage, The names First P erwd. Second 
Per^t &c.^ are very bald a.*?d unsuggcstiYC. 
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*the introduction of the sibilant sounds of/, g, ch and <r; the use of the letter 
c, and the consonantal sound of z/, and a gteat deal of change and confusion in 
the vowel sounds. French influence assisted in the recognition of .r as the 
general sign of the plural m nouns. To French we also owe a considerable 
miniber of the suffixes and prefixes by which derivatives are formed, and are 
probably indebted for our deliverance from that stiff and involved aiia*igement 
of sentences under which modern German still labours. {Matzjw',) 

In poetry French influence is seen in the extension of the use of rhyme and 
the restriction of the use of alliterauou. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

*1. Speech or language is the expression of thougli^t by 
words. 

2. Grammar (from the QiXt^ gra^nmay better’) is the science 
that treats of speech or language. English Grammar is that 
portion of the science which treats of the speech of the English 
people. 

3. Words are significant combinations of sounds. These 

sounds are represented to the eye by marks or symbols called 
letters (Latin the whole collection of which is called the 

Alphabet (from alpha^ heta^ the names of the first two letters of 
the Greek Alphabet). The right mode of uttering the sounds 
that make up a word is called Orthoepy (from the Greek orthos^ 
‘right/ and cpos^ ‘ spoken word '). The right mode of represent- 
ing the sounds that make up a word by letters is called Ortho- 
graphy (from the Greek orthos^ ‘ right/ and grapho^ ‘ I write '). 

4. A sentence (Latin sententia, * thought ') is a collection of 
words of such kinds and arranged in such a manner as to express 
some complete thought. Words are of different sorts according 
to the purpose which they serve in a sentence. 

Thus, in the sentence ‘‘ The little bird flies swiftly through the 
air/ bird is the name of something that we speak about ; the 
points out which bird is meant ; little describes the bird ; 
flies states what the bird does ; swiftly denotes the manner 
'm which the bird does this ; through shows how the action 
t?f Ihe bird is related to the air. 

The different sorts of words are called Parts of Speech. 

Etymology (from Greek ^^w^/true/ and logos/ word’ or 
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^ stateaient ') is that part of grammar which treats of words 
separately. Syntax (Greek syn, ‘ together/ and taxh^ ^ arrange- 
ment ’) is that part of grammar which treats of the way in which 
words are combined in sentences. 

THE ALPHABET. 

6. The English alphabet consists now of twenty-six letters, each 
of which is written in two forms, the large letters being called 
Capitals, or Capital Letters* - 

A, a : B, b : C, c ; D, d ; E, e : F, f ; G, g : H, h : I, i ; J, j« 

K, k : L, I : M, m ; N, n : O, o : P, p : Q» <1 : P, r : S, s ; T, t : 

U, u : V, V : W, w : X, X : Y, y : Z, 2 . 

7 . The English, alphabet is the ordinary Boman alphabet, with the 

addilioii of th^ letter w. The old English (Anglo-Saxon) alphabet had no 
j, q,t V, or 55, and contained two symbols which have since been discarded, 
namely, {etk) and > (fJiarn)^ which both stood for f/i.X Instead of w Jjie 
symbol {tven} was xised. Also for a time, in the Transition Period of 
English, the sign 5 was used for a sound like ^ or a guttural y. 

VOWELS. 

8. The letters a, e, i, o, u are called Vowels (Latin vocalis^ ^ that 
can be sounded ’). They can be sounded by themselves, with a con- 
tinuous passage of the breath. The remaining letters are called 
Consonants (Lat. con 'together,^ sonans ^sounding'). They either 
stop (partially or completely), or else set free the passage of the 
breath by which vowels are sounded. They therefore have a vowel 
either before or after them.§ 

9. There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English ; the sounds 
of a in fall^ father^ fate, fat; the sounds of c in tnet and mete; the 
sound of i in phi ; the sounds of 0 in not and note; the sounds of 
u m rule, pull, fur, and but. Of these sounds some are long, some 
short. 

The primary vowel sounds are i (as in phi), a (as in far), and it (as \ 

at the beginning'of p^psr names, for the nominative case singular 
of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun, adjective, or pronoun, usefi in 
speaking of the Divine Being. They may also be used at the begiuning of a common noun, 
’when it is used in a special or technical sense, as Voke^^ Person^ ' the Solicitor-General,* 

“ the Lord Chief Justice,’ and at the beginning of a noun, or an adjective and a noun, 
denoting something specially important. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also 
written with capitals. We also write His Majesty, Her Majesty, &c. The first word of a 
sente- ce and of a line of poetry must begin with a capital. 

i The very name of is French ,— = ‘ the tailed letter.* 

t Both b And |) are probably modihed forms of being a D which has had the back- 
stroke lengthened both ways. In the oldest English there seems to have been no difference 
of sound between them. Some MSS. use b hi all cases, others j?. When the sound of tk in 
* thing * became different from that of th in ' the,’ b was appropriated to the latter. The*^ 
in the old-fashioned way of writing ^ the ' O' or ye) is a corruption of {>. 

\ y A vowel is the result of an a^en position of the organs of speech, a consonant is the 
result of an opemns: action of the organs of speech” {Mehilie Belt), 
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in fidl ) ; all others are lengthenings, combinations, or modifications 
of these.* 

10 . When two dissimilar vowel sounds are uttered without a break 
between them, we get a vocal or sonant diphthong (Greek ciis ^ twice,’ 
2indphthonge ^ sound’). There are four of them : — 

1. i, as in bite^ made up of the a in far and the e in mefe> 

2. oi, as in hoists also written oy {boy) and uoy {buoy), made up of the 
sound of a in fall and e in mete. 

3. eu, as in eulogyf, also expressed in writing by u {mule), em or ewe 
{few, ewe), eau {beauty), td {suit), ue {hue), yu {yuli). 

4. oil, as in notm. This is also expressed in writing by 07.0 {^low). 

\Vhen two of the letters called vowels are used to represent a simple 
vowel sound, we get an improper diphthong or digraph. 

11. The letters w and y are commonly called semi»vowels. When they 
are followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable, their sound approaches 
that of a consonant, as in wm, twin, you, yofider. They forfn a connecting 
lij^k between vowels and consonants. When a vowel precedes them in the 
same syllable they combine with it to form either a diphthong or a simple vowel 
sound ; as awe, how, dray, bey, buy. X is a pure vowel whenever it is follow'ed 
by a consonant (as in Yttria). It was always a pure vowel in Anglo-Saxon. 

12. All the vowel sounds are produced by the unimpeded passage of the breath, when 
modified by the glottis into imce^ through the tube of the mouth, which is made to 
assume different shapes by altering the form and position of the tongue and the lips. 

COIfSOHAIirTS. 

13 . Consonants or voice-cliecks are divisible into two chief 
classes : — A. Consonants which only partially stop the current of the 
breath, allowing it still to escape either past the tongue, or through 
the nostrils. These consonants have been termed by different writers 
continuous^ spirant (i.e. breathing)^ or fricative (the breath, as it were, 
rubbing past). 

The continuous consonants are subdivided into — 

1. The liiqtiids (or flowing sounds) 1 , m, n, r. Of these m and n arc 
nasal sounds, the breath escaping through the nose. Closely allied 
to n is the distinct nasal sound ng*. 

2. The Sibilants (or hissii^ sounds). These are — 

a. Simple : — s ; 55 (as in iiat) ; sh. ; z (in azure). 

b. Compound : — ch (in chest), equivalent to tsh ; j (in Jest) or soft g 
(in gentle), equivalent to dzh. X is merely a double letter = hs (in 
next), or gs (in exact), 

3. The Lisping sounds, th (in thhi) and th (in this). 

4. The Labials (or lip letters) f and v.f 

B. Consonants which wholly stop the passage of the breath. These 

* On cffserving the position of the organs of speech it will be found that a ( = is midway 
* between i (=: ee) and w (= cf). If, without stopping the voice, a is made to pass into «, the 
sound of ^Mntervenes ; if it is made to pass into 7 , the sound of a (in fa.te\ intervenes. 

' \ F. Vy and tk are sometimes classed among the mutes and called aspitaies : but it would 
be better to discard the name. The sounds are perfectly simple, they are not really made by 
blending the sound of h with those of p, b, t and d. 
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are commonly called Mutes,’* They are p, h, t, d, k (or hard e), g. 
They are sometimes described as momentary^ or explosive, 

Iiabials, Dentals, and Gutturals. 

14. All the consonants (or voice-checks), whether continuous or mo- 
mentar)’, may be arranged in groups according to the organ of 
speech which is chiefly brought into action in forming them. These 
groups are — 

1. Labials (Latin labium ‘lip’) formed with the lips;-— p, b, f, v, 
m. With these may be classed the semi-vowel w. 

2. Bentals (Lat. dens ‘ tooth ’), or Palatals (Lat. palatum * palate ’f 
formed by different sorts of contact between the tongue and the 
palate t, d, th, the trills 1 and r, the nasal n, and all the sibilants. 

3. Gutturals (Lat. guttur * throat ’) formed at the root of the tongue 
or the top of the throat : — k (or hard c), hard g* and the nasal ng:. 
H was*' a guttural letter in Anglo-Saxon, something like ck in the 
Scotch lo^.% It now forms a division' by itself, being a simple 
impulse of the breath, and yet not a vowel. It is called an Aspirate 
(Lat. ad ‘at,* spiran ‘ to breathe ’). To the gutturals is allied the 
semi-vowel y. 

Hard (or Sharp) Consonants and Soft (or Plat) Consonants. 

15. In pronouncing p, t, or k, it will be felt that the muscles which 
adjust the organs of speech are in a state of sharper tension than 
when b, d, or g is sounded. The former consonants have a hard 
or sharp sound, the latter a soft or dull sound. 

To the class of Hard § or Sharp Consonants (or Hard Checks) 
belong p, t, k (or hard c), f, th (in ihin)^ s, sh, ch. 

To the class of Soft § or Flat Consonants (or Soft Checks) belong 
b, d, hard gr, w, th (in this\ z (in zeal)^ z (in azure), j or soft g*. 

16. Assimilation. — When a hard and a soft consonant come together, 


* X)<> not confound the Mutes with mute tetters such as e in fate, or p in psalm. 

+ This terra, is more fanciful than correct. It is the heatk, not the stoppage of it, that 
explodes, 

t The guttural sounds of ch and gk do not now belong to English ; ck (hard) is sounded 
as k, and gh is silent, or sounded as f, ^ 

? Instead of the contrasted terms Hard and Sofr^x Sharp and Flat, the older grammars 
(especially those for Latin and Greek) give us the terms thin and middle (the soft consonanfs 
being regarded as half-way between the thin and the aspirate mutes). Later writers use the 
term's surd and sonant, or breathed and -voiced (which mean much the same as surd and 
sonanty. The terms breathed and voiced are becommg very usual with ■writers on Phonetics. 

* Breath ' becomes ‘ Voice * when the vocal chords are stretched and set m vibration. Now 
if we adjust the organs of speech for one of the soft consonants (say i), it is possible to make 
a sort of sound in the mouth without opening the lips , but if we adjust the organs of 
speech lor a hard consonant {as p\ it is impossible to convert the breath in the mouth into 
voice without breaking the contact by which the consonant is formed, and letting the breath 
out. Hence p is called a breathed consonant, and b a voiced consonant. These terms, 
however, are open to the objection that they ‘ put the cart before the horse.* A*bonsonant 
like b does not get its peculiar quality as contrasted with p by forming voice in the mouth, it^i 
must have its peculiar quality by the adjustment of the organs before voice can be produced. 
The two classes of consonants would be better descnbed as tense and lax. If the terms 
sharp and Jlat are employed, it must be kept m mind that they involve no reference to a 
difference of pitch. 
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the one gets assimilated to the other. Hence tricked^s, sounded as trichiy and the 
soft sound of the plural j or es acts upon the /of calf ox 'wife^ and produces the 
forms calves^ wives. So the sharp s of house is softened in houses. (Not, 
however, in horses^ &c.) 

17. A syllable {Qx^^syllabe^ ^ a taking together ’) is a single vowel, 
or a group of letters containing only one vowel sound. 

A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable 
(Greek monos ^ ‘ single ’)? such as many horsey hut, 

A word of two syllables is called a Disyllable, as folly, learnmg 
A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as loveliness, 

A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly- 
sgrllable (Greek folys, ‘ many ')? as singularity, 

18. When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a monosyl- 
lable or a word accented on the last syllable, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled. 
As sin, sinner ; sit, sitting; expel, expelled ; confer, conferred. But if 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final ccTUsonant is not 
doubled ; as offer, offered ; differ, different ; visit, visiimg. The letters 
/ and s, however, are generally doubled, as travel, traveller ; hocus, 
kocussing. There are also some other words in which the rule is 
violated, as worshipped'. The reason for this doubling of the con- 
sonant is that the quantity or length of the preceding vowel may be 
preserved. A doubled consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is short. Compare running and tuning, sinning and dining, 
manning and waning. Before ll and ss, a and o are often long, as in 
roll, stroll, squall, fall, gross, grass, &c. 

When a syllable (not beginning with i) is added to a word ending in 
y preceded by a consonant, the^ is changed into i, as happy, happily, 
happier ; pity, pitiless. When the final y is preceded by a vowel it 
is not changed, as buy, buyer. When ing is added after ie, the i 
is changed into^; as die, dying; lie, lying. For the sake of distinc- 
tion dye makes dyeing. Long>' is not changed before a consonant, as 
dryness. 

Mnte e after a single consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is long : compare shin and shme, ban and bane. It is generally 
omitted when a syllable that begins with a vowel is added ; as force, 
forcible, and sometimes when the added syllable begins with a con- 
sonant as in truly, duly ; but it is retained if it is required to preserve 
the pronunciation of the cc^onant, as in change, ckartgeabk. It is 
always put after final v. 

19. Words must be divided into syllables according to the way in 
which the component sounds are grouped together in speaking. Thus 
we must write fa-cing, not facdng ; de-cent, not dec-ent. But when it 
is possible, the syllables should correspond to the significant parts of 
which the word is made up, as in trans-poi't, inspect. 

ANOMAXIES OF THE ENGLISH LETTER SYSTEM. 

20. A.* The same letters are used to represent different 
ife«>unds. 

I. The letter A represents five simple vowel sounds, as in fate, fall, 
far, fat, imnt. 
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The letter E represents five simple vowel sounds, as in herd,' 

The'iWrepresents two simple vowel sounds, as in /iif (long in 

a-o . « -« (-■ ? 

but generally soft(= tcfi). 

Like sli in a few words taken from French, 
T^soffsound of ch is due to the influence of N"™an^F«^cK 
teforfi a?ry\“Worl’'nofoT’T^ut^^^^^ fn. SyPy)'. 

T^rfiun^^ S"‘''otor^^tXtd"b/'putting u after it,^s 

iiaugh), 

B. The same sounds are represented in di^erent ways. 

1. Compare the following words in sound and spelling : 

Fate, braid, say, great, neigh, prey, gaal, ga«ge. 

Frtll, for, fr««d, claw, broad, o«gbt. 

MA'isitriSv w. iw. 

pTr^ny, said, sa^. b«ry, tread, friend, heifer, Leanard. 

Hfl-d, bzrd, car, mrth. 

Pzt, prtftty, sz>ve, b«sy, bz«ld, s/llable, surfc^zt. 

Brte, thj, ey% height, df^s, b«^, azsle. 

Pzjke, coat, to-f, so/d, tow, sow, owe, door. 

Pot, what. . , 1. i, 

Rz/de, rood, fl«o, hhie, fr/«t, %ozzgh, shoo. 

Fzzil, good. ^ 

Fan, love, doos, flood, roagh. . ^ . 

2. Compare the consonantal signs inyind, P/nlip, lau^a. 
ient, oent, oinder, meroy, ooent, b^e, fare. 

Zeal, pano, reserve, ATenophon, addr, adae. 

Bnckt cni/rA,t i^amre. 

.S/mn, tenrfon, iia/zbn patnrzan, jugar. 

Aisure^ virion, occasion. 


(sS==K&sS?'..■^t3:«l.=S^ 

47,2?^; S same syllable are often inserted merely to show that 

e folbwing consonant is to be sounded as a sibdant. 
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/est, ^ntle, ada^<f, hndge, ju^^ment. 

A'eep, ^rat, rot, rut, mor^% j^uench, ar^r, mer^anics, 

6^ave, ^wile, ^/^ost. 

C. Simple sounds are sometimes expressed "by two letters, 
as in caul, pnVst, and words containing the other improper diphthongs 
(or digraphs). So also ck = k, ch = k (sometimes). 

Complex sounds are sometimes expressed by single letters, 
as by i and u in mine pure, by j mjust, g in gentle, 

Letters are often written but not pronounced, as in ^^now, 
benijm, throu^/i, wa/k, and the numerous examples of mute e* {bane, 
imnefid, &c.). 

. Hard r, q, x, and perhaps w and y are superfluous letters ; their 
sounds may be represented by other letters. 

If we include w and y as separate sounds, and the nasal ng, we shall 
have forty-one elementary sounds in Engrlish.* IVk is pro- 
nounced like inu, and is not a separate simple sound. 

The anomalies that exist in English spelling have arisen chiefly from the 
circumstance that great changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words, 
while the changes m the written language have not kept pace with the changes 
in pronunciation. In its Anglo-Saxon stage our language was free from these 
anomalies. The mixture of Norman-French with English disturbed the 
pronunciation greatly. We owe to it the sound of j, the soft sounds of c and 

and the introduction of z and qu. Initial f in Anglo-Saxon was sounded 
like V, The softening of //, or of tu before into ch or sh (as in question, 
nation, nature) occurs only in Romance words, as is also the case with di or 
du in soldier and verdure, 

22. In Anglo-Saxon long i was sounded like ee in seen, never as in pine ; 
e was sounded like d in fate, never like ee^ a as in father, never as mfaie, 
the sound of a in bat being denoted by se ; u and u were sounded as in rule 
and full, the sound of ii in but not being used. The letter o lepresented 
either d, as in hone, or b as in on, never a u sound as in son or soon,^ 

As regards the consonants, c and g* were always hard. The sibilants sb, z 
as in azure, ch and j did not exist. The aspirate h had a more guttural sound 
than in modem English. The weakening of this sound was due to the 
influence of Noraian-French, and led to the introduction of g before it, to 
preserve the guttural pronunciation ias night for niki, might for mikt). But 
the guttural sound died out all the ^me, and gh came to be regarded as little 
m^^re than a sign that the preceding i must be sounded long. Hence it was 
inserted even in words that had no claim to a guttural of any kmd,i‘ as in 
sprightly (compare sprite). The passing of the guttural g-h into the sound of 
f is interesting. It was once more common than now^ ; e,g,, daughter was 
pronounced dafter (like laughter). 


* In many cases mute e makes its appearance not because it has been put in to show that 
the precedi^ vowel is long, but because, having been once itself syllabic, it has been made 
mute owing to the lengthening of the previous vowel ; thus nd7na became name and then 

+ Spenser even uses whight (= white) and spigki (=; spite). See Earle*s Philology of 
the English Tongue, p. lad. In More'S Utopia, haughty is spelt ha^tote. It is from the 
French hautain. 
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ACCENT. 

23 . Bmphasis is the utterance of one word in a sentence with more 
force than the rest to give prominence to the idea which it conveys. 

Accent is a stress laid upon one syllable of a word of two or more 
syllables, as tender^ misery, indecerit Words of several syllables may 
have two or even three accented syllables, as democrdtical, Idti- 
tudhtdriaun 

In English two systems of accentuation have been at work, the Teutonic or 
genuine English, and the French. The characteristic tendency of Teutonic 
accentuation is to throw the stress upon the root-syllable of a word, and leave 
the inflexions and formative syllables unaccented,* as I6ve, Idver, iSvehness. 
In Flench the accentuation naturally, in the first instance, followed that Cf 
Latin, which was not etymological but rhythmical, so that the accent often 
shifted its position with an alteration in the number of the syllables, failing on 
the penult (or last syllable but one) if it was long, or on the ante-penult (or 
last syllable but two) if the penult was short. Hence in old French pastor 
became pdtreP pastorem became pastetir. The omission of find syllables of 
inflexion in French often left the accent on the last syllable, even when that 
was not the root-syllable. Thus virldtem became virid ; czvitdtem die. m 

When such words first passed from French into English they naturally had 
their French accent, as distance, contree (country), znanere (manner) ; solace, 
&c. In Spenser we still find progress, succotir, usage, bondage, &c. Most of 
these adopted words, however, have been affected by the English accentuation, 
which tends to keep the accent away from the last syllable. In words of 
French or Latin origin, and of more than two syllables, there is a tendency to 
throw the accent back on to the ante-penult, as in monopoly, geSgrapky. Thi^s 
we now say advertisement (not advertisement), thhtre (not theatre), &c. French 
derivatives ending in ode, -ter or ^eer, *ee, -oon, 4ne or dn, keep the accent on 
the last syllable. So also do adjectives which are seemingly taken from 
I^tin with the simple rejection of the final syllable, as benign, zohUi, humdne, 
polite. The natural weight of the syllable has of course to be taken into 
account. Compare, for example, cdncentrate and remSnstrate ; cosmogony and 
declension, benijicent and benefdctor. There is also a tendency to accentuate 
the root-syllable of the definitive word in a compound, as dl/egory, melancholy. 
Words which have been adopted without alteration from foreign languages 
keep their original accent, as torpMo, corona, octavo. 

The influence of accent upon the etymological changes of words 
has been very important. When one syllable is made prominent, 
those adjacent to it, especially if short and unimportant in them- 
selves, are pronounced carelessly, and frequently get dropped alto- 
gether. Thus we get bishop from episcopus, reeve from gerefa, sample 
from example. English has thus lost most of its syllabic su&xes. 

When this loss takes place at the beginning of a word, it is called by 
grammarians aphaei'esis, i.e^, ‘taking away,’ as in squadrozi from escadron ; 
story from histdre ; stranger from estrangier {e'iranger) ; Spain from 
Bispania or Espagne ; van from avant ; when it occurs at the end ^of a word 

• In^compounds in which the component parts preserve a syntactical relation to each othO 
^ accent falls as it would if the words were kept separate, as dll-foitrs, spit fire, 

indeid, forseoik, &c. Nouns compounded with adverbial particles have the accent on the 
particle, as offshoot, Uproar. Verbs have it on the verbal root, as out-de, •with sidnd. - 
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*it is called apoc&pi (cutting off) ; when two^ syllables are blent into one, the 
process is termed syncope (shortening by excision). 

Examples of syncope are seen in crcmn from corona / damsel from demoiselle; 
fancy from fantasy ; lord from Hlaford ; sheriffs from Scirgei'efa. 

An accented syllable often gets lengthened. Thus from hebhan we get 
heave, from brecan, break, &c. 

An unaccented long syllable is apt to get shortened. Thus the adjective 
minute becomes the noun minute. Compare cupboard, housewife, &c. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

24. Etymology 5s that division of grammar which deals with 
separate words. It treats of their classification into the groups 
called Parts of Speech, of the changes of form which they under- 
go to mark differences in their signification or in their ^ammatical 
relg.tions, and of the mode in which they are formed out of their 
constituent elements. This involves a reference to the connection 
which exists between words and forms in different languages 
which are related to each other. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


25. Words arc distributed into the following eight * classes, called 


Parts of Speech. : — 

1. 2^'oun-Substantive 

(usually called Noun). 

2. Noun-Adjective t (usually 

called Adjective). 

3. Pronoun. 


4. Verb. 

6. Adverb. 

6. Preposition. 

7. Conjunction. 

8. Interjection. 


* Aristotle recognized fmir Parts of Speecli, Nouns (including Adjectives), Verbs (or 
Predicates), Cod junctions Concluding aj^arently Prjeposiuons and Adverbs), and 
Articles, or Joints (the Pronouns and the Definite Article)- The Alexandrian gram- 
marians made eight divisions, Noiat, VerL Participle, Article, Prottmm, Preposition, 
Adverb, and Conjunction. The Roman gr^marians treated the: Participle ss belonging to 
the ^erb, and dropped the Article (Latin having no Definite Article), but they divided the 
Noun into Substantive and Adjective, and added the Interjection, so as still to keep the 
mystic number eight. 

+ The Adjective was originally identical with the Noun, which in the infancy of language 
named objects by nammg some attribute by which they were marked. In course of time the 
Adjective was developed into a separate Part of Speech, the function of which was to attach 
itself to the Noun. Even now it is difficult to draw the^ Ime between them, as Nouns are 
sometimes used attributively, and Adjectives pass by various stages into Nouns. Still die 
functions of the two sorts of words are now, m tne mam, so different that it is more convenient 
to treat them as two Parts of Speech, than as subdivisions of one. The extenrion of the 
term Noun si»as to include the Adjective is of no practical value except to explain the term 
Pga^wun ; and the term Substantive, as the equivalent of Nou7f Substantive, is objectionable, 
bemuse some Pronouns are Substantives. Moreover the terms and Adjective are 

now so familiarly used for the older Noun-Substantive and Noun- Adjective, that a good deal 
of confusion would result from interfering with the general custom, which will accordingly be 
followed in this work in all ordinary cases. 


C 
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The deEnitions of these sevex’al Parts of Speech will be found* in the* 
sections which treat of them respectively. 

These parts of speech have not at all times been equally essential elements 
of language. They do not stand upon the same levels some being primary^ 
others secoftdary. 

The cardinal elements of every sentence * are the Subject and the Predicate 
(see §§ 344, 376}. For the expression of these we get the prhnary Parts of 
Speech, namely, the Substantive (Noun and Pronoun) and the Verb. 

In the next rank come the Adjective, which limits or modifies the Sub- 
stantive, and the Adverb, which limits or modifies the Verb. 

The adverb, in course of time, was developed into the Preposition and the 
Conjunction. v ^ 

Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions were originally for the most p£wt 
nothing more than Cases of Nouns and Pronotmsy which being restricted in 
practice to particular uses, hardened into separate Parts of Speech. 

* NOTIONAL AND RELATIONAL WORDS. 

20. Words are divisible into Notional Words and Kelational 
Words. 

Notional Words are those which present to the mind a distinct conception 
of some thing, or of some action or attribute of a thing. To this class belong 
Nouns, Qualitative Adjectives, and Verbs. 

Relational Words bring things before our minds, not by naming or 
describing them, but by indicating their relations to other things. The most 
important words of this class are the Substantive Pronouns, and the 
Quantitative and Pronominal Adjectives. Thus Thou or He brings a 
person befoie the mind by indicating his relation to Me. 

Adverbs are partly notional (as wisely ^ bnfhtly), partly relational (as noWf 
tkuSi whence). Prepositions and Conjunctions are only relational, the 
former with respect to thingSy the latter with respect to thoughts. 

It thus appears that Substantives and Adjectives admit of the 
following classification : — 

Substantives 1 1’ 

( 2. Relational (Substantive Pronouns).F 

S I. Notional (Qualitative Adjectives). 

2. Relational (Quantitative and Pronominal 
Adjectivefi. 

Both Verbs and Adjectives express n<!lions of the actions and attributes of 
things. Verbs assert the connection of the thing and its action or attribute ; 
Adjectives assume this comiection. To borrow a metaphor from Mechanics, ' 
the Verb is a Dynamic AttridutzvCy the Adjective is a Static Attnbutive. 

IIVIPERFECT SEPARATION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
IN ENGLISH. 

27. In English the same word (that is to say, the same combination 

• That is as regards languages of so advanced a type as the Aryan. There are fon^C^of 
language (Polynesian) whiclx have not advanced so far as to have a verb. 

t Beginners must beware of the mistake of supposing than any and every substantive word 
(such as ke^ that, &c.) may be called a fwun.^ 
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of letters) often belongs to more than one Part of Speech.* Thus 
iron is a noun in ‘ A piece of iron^ an adjective in ^ An iron tooV and 
a verb in ‘ The laundresses iroit the shirts^; early \s an adjective in 
* The early rose/ an adverb in ‘ He came early 1 1 

It will be shown in the Syntax how the functions of nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs are often sustained by combinations of words forming clauses or 
phrases ; but only a single word can properly be said to be a twzm, adjective^ 
or adverb. 

INFLEXION. 

28 . Inflexion (Latin wfleciere.^ * to bend *) is a change made in 
t]je form of a word either to mark some modification of the notion 
which the word stands for, or to show the relation of the word to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Inflexion is now of two kinds. 

1. Some inflexions consist in the addition of certain, letters to a 
word, as booh^ books ; pant, pajited. What is thus added is called a 
su^x (Latin siiMxus, ‘ fixed on ’). These suffixes were once significant 
words, but gradually lost their full foim and meaning. 

2. Some inflexions (in certain verbs) consist in a change in the 
vowel sound, caused by first doubling a root syllable, and then 
blending the two sounds together, as in fight, f ought ; find, foimd. 

3. The addition of a suffix often caused the vowel of a preceding 
syllable to be weakened (compare nation and national, vain and 
vanity). This change often remained when the suffix was lost, as in 
man, men ; feed, fed. What we thus get is only a spurious inflexion. 

Nouns and Pronouns are inflected to mark Gender, Number, and 
Case. Inflexion for Case (singular and plural) is called Declension. 
Adjectives and Adverbs are inflected to mark degree. This inflexion 
is called Comparison. 

Verbs are inflected to mark WCood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

This inflexion is called Conjugation. 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, are not inflected. 
That portion of a word which it has in common with other words that 
relate to the same notion, is called the Root. 

The Stem (or Crude Form^ of an inflected word is that portion of 

^ the word upon which the inflexions are based.! 

♦ This is mainly due to the fact that in English roots stripped of infexigns often do duty 
for words. A root-word like love is not in itself either noitn or ved>y and may be used as 
either. But the same freedom does not exist in the case of words hke wisdom.^ hlithcsomey 
strengthen^ m which roots have been differentiated into Parts of Speech by means of formative 

t AU this shows how- much of the meaning which we attach to what w« hear or read is left 
unexpressed by the actual words, and is put in by our own intelligence as guided by the 

The stemi of a word should properly consist of the root modified by some suffix or letter- 
djange into a noun or verb ; and on this stem the grammatical inflexions should be based, *3 hus 
the root am\s, made into the verb-stem ama- and the noun-stem amor-. In_ English 
digger and ditch are both stems formed from the root dig. But in modem English, in a 
great number of instances, stems have been so worn down that they no longer differ from 
roots. 
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Some writers of authority restrict the term Inflexion to those changes* 
which constitute Declension and Conjugation. 


NOUN.^ 

29. The word Noun means name (Latin nomen). A noun is 
a word used as a name for something. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

30. Nouns are divided into two principal classes: — 

1. Common Nouns. 2, Proper Nouns. - 

l.-COMMON NOUNS. 

31. A common noun (Latin ‘ shared by several is 

a word that is the name of each thing out of a class of thipgs 
of the same kind, as horse^ stone^ city, or of any portion of a 
quantity of stuff of the same sort, as wheat, iron, water. 

A common noun is so called because the name belongs m co7nj7ion 
to all the individual things in the class, or to all the portions into 
which the whole quantity of stuff may be divided. 

A common noun distinguishes what belongs to some class or sort 
from everything which does not belong to it. Thus the name horse 
distinguishes that animal from all other sorts of things, but does nc^ 
distinguish one horse from another. 

32. Common Nouns are subdivided into : — 

1. Ordinary Class Names. 

2. Collective Nouns. 

3. Abstract Nouns. 

An Ordinary Class Name is one that belongs to each 
individual of a class> or to each portion of some sort of 
material, as horse, tree, water, marble. Names of materials are<*' 
used in the plural when different ^rts of the material are spoken 
of, as ^teas,’ ^sugars,’ dec. ' r, 

A Collective Noun is one which in the singular stands for one 
collection of several individual things, as herd, inzdtitude. In 
the plural it stands for several such collectiofis. 

An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, action, or 
state, as hardness, mLuning, j^rowth, sleep. As Arts and Sciences 
are in fact processes of thought and actioji, their names are Abstract 
Nouns, as asiro7i077iy, logic, gra77miar. ^ 

33. Abstract nouns are derived from adjectives (as hardness from hard). 


♦ See Note gn I p 17. 
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from verbs (as growth from gm%v\ or from nouns that denote a 
function or state (as priesthood from priest^ widowhood from widou*). 
The infinitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. 

That which is denoted by an Abstract Noun has no independent 
existence, but is only thought of by itself, the quality being ‘ drawn 
off’ (Latin abstr'cutus) in thought from that to which it belongs. 

An abstract noun is a common noun, because it stands for every instance 
of the quality or action that it denotes. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, that is, standing 
for that which possesses the quality which they denote. Thus nobility 
frequently means the whole body of persons of noble birth ,* youths the whale 
class of young people. Compare the double sense of witness, relation, painting, 
fculpture, nature, vision. See. 

, There is a class of nouns which are sometimes confounded with abstract 
nouns, and which in reality do not differ from them very widely. 
These are Significant (or Connotatwe) General Names, such as Space, 
Time, Slc. * 

34. Common nouns are significant. They not only denote, or mark out, 
the objects to which they are applied, but also connote, or note at the same time, 
th^ whole combination of marks or attributes, through their possession of 
which the various individuals named by the common noun are giouped into 
one class. 

I.-PROPER NOUNS. 

35. A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some 
particular person, animal, place, or thing, as Johti^^ London, 
Bucephalus, Excalibur. The word proper (Latin propnus) means 
own. A proper name is a person’s or thing’s own name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 

36. Proper nouns, as sttcJi, are not now significant.^ Even if the 
name, considered merely as a word, has a meaning, it is not applied 
to the object which it denotes in consequence of that meaning. 
Margaret means pearl, but it is not implied that a person called 
Margaret has pearly qualities. IVIany proper names, however, such 
as Snowdon, Blackwciter, Newcastle, were at first descriptive, as was 
in fact also the case with names of persons, w’hich, if not actually 
descriptive, had a prophetic or optative character. 

87. Proper nouns are sometime used like common nouns, when they 
denote classes or collections of persons grouped together because they 
resemble each other in certain attributes that marked some individual, 
as if we say of a poet, ‘ He was the Homer of his age,’ or of a strong 
man, that he is * a Hercules,’ or speak of ‘ the Howards,’ meaning 
philanthropists like Howard. 

WTien a proper name belongs to several persons, it may be used in the 
plural, but is still a proper name, as ‘the Georges,^ ‘the Caesars J 

INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

38. Nouns are inflected to mark Gender, Number, and Case, 
though these distinctions are not always marked by inflexion. 
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GENDER. 

39. Living beings are divided into two classes or secces^ the 
male sex and the female^ sex, the individuals in the one sex 
wrresponding to those in the other. Things without life are not 
of either sex. Thus all things are arranged in three classes — 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things 
of neither sex, 

40. In like manner, nouns are divided into three t classes or 
sorts called Genders, which correspond to the three classes of 
things just mentioned. These are the Masonline Gender, th^ 
Eemmine Gender, and the Neuter Gender. Gender comes 
from the Latin genus^ ‘ a kind or sort/ 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a masculine 
noun, or a fioiin of the masculine gender (Latin 7nasadinus^ * * * § be- 
longing to a male % 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a feminine 
noun, or a noun of the feminine gender (Latin fei7iininiis^ * belonging 
to a female 0- 

The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter noun, or 
a noun of the neuter gender t (Latin 7ieuter^ ‘ neither ’J. 

Man^ kin^^ father^ ho?'se^ cock^ didl^ James, are masculine nouns. 

Woman, mother, tnare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane, are feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, Londoji, are neuter nouns. 

In the case of animals and young children we often take no account of 
the sex, but refer to them by means of neuter pramuns, 

41. The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex,§ as 
sheep, bird, hawk, bear, mouse, ravett, swan, dove. Also various 
names of persons, as parent, spouse, servant, &c. Such nouns are said 

• The word femak is not connected etymologically with male, Male is a contraction of 
masculus is a corruption of a diminutive of assimilated in form to 

tnaie through confusion. 

t Nothing IS gained either in convenience or in philosophy by the attempt to restrict the term 
gmeier to the masmlim and the Jemimne, Those who run the term nejtier so hard as this 
should be consistent, and translate it into neiiJur when they use it. To talk of nouns being 
of 2Ce7ii€r Gender (especially with a capital N)^s not good Latin, good English, or good 
sense. German grammanans., who have the terms ^annltdt, xtjeiblichi and sdcklich, are spared 
the temptation to air this little crotchet. In inflected languages such as Latin, Greek, ai*id 
German, the neuter gender has its own distinctive marks, and is not indicated merely by the 
absence of the marks for masculine and feminine. 

t It is only in modern English, however, that this simple classification is observed. In Latin, 
Greek, French, and other languages, the names of many things which do not belong either to 
the male or to the female sex, are either masculine or feminine. When this is the case, gender 
ceases to answer (except partially) to any distinction, and becomes grammali^ 

eat, though originally, no doubt, tesed upon a real, or fancied, natural distinction. A noun is 
known to be m^uline (or feminuie), not by its denoting a thing of the male (or female) sex, 
but by its haring associated with it adjectives and pronouns with masculine (or feminine) 
terminations. This arbitrary, or merely grammatical gender has disappeared fiC^m modem 
English. In Anglo-Saxon, the genders were to a great extent merely grammatical 
arbitrary, as in Latin. Even wiy (woman) was neuter. 

§ But in poet^, fables, or lively narratives, animals are treated as male or female, even 
when the name is of common gender, with a general tendency to consider the larger and 
fiercer animals as male, and the gentler and more timid as female. 
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to be of common or undetermined gender.* Some mascuime nouns’ 
(as /wrse, doj^), and some feminine (as duck^ goose\ are often used to 
denote either sex. 

42. Things without life are often personified, or spoken of as if they were 
living beings of the male or female sex. Accordingly mason line and feminine 
pronouns are used in speaking of them. 

Thus the Sun,t Time, Day, Death, rivers, winds, mountains, the ocean, 
the seasons, the stronger passions (as Fear, Anger, Despair), actions connected 
with strength or violence (as Murder, War, &c.), are spoken of as male persons. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Night, a ship, countries and cities — such as 
Europe, England, Paris — Night, Darkness, the Arts and Sciences, most 
ajpstract conceptions, as Nature, Liberty, Charity, Victory, Mercy, Religion, 
the Soul, the gentler emotions, &c,, are spoken of as female persons. 

43. Sex is a distinction between tJihigs, not between names. Gender is a 
distinction between natnes, not between things. It ib ther’efore wrong 
to speak of the inascnline sex or the male gender : to speak of a man 
as a masculine bemg, or to talk of things being of tha masculine or 
feminine gender. Things may be of the male or female sex, but only 
coords can be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gnuler. 

MOBES or DENOTING GENDER. 

44. The sex of living beings is indicated in three ways — 

First Mode, — Quite different words are used,§ as : — 


Mascidine. 

Femminc. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Bachelor 

maid or spinster 

Horse 

mare 

Boar 

sow 

Pfusband 

wife 

Boy 

girl 

King 

queen 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

woman 

Bull 

cow 

Milter 

spawner 

Bullock or ) 

1 T 

Monk or friar 

nun 

steer ) 

heiter 

Nephew 

niece 

Cock 

hen 

Papa 

mamma 

Colt or foal 

filly 

Ram or wether 

ewe 

Dog 

bitch 

Sir 

madam 

Drake 

duck 

Sire 

dame or dam |1 

Drone 

bee 

Sloven 

slut 

Father 

mother 

Son 

daughter 

Gander 

goose 

Stag 

hind 

Gentleman 

lady 

Uncle 

aunt 

Hart 

roe or hind 

Wizard 

witch 


• But if there is anything to show the sex of the person denoted by the noun, the noun is 
treated as being masculine or feminine accordingly, and a masculine or feminine pronoun is 
used to replace it. Such a plural as parents is of necessity common. These nouns are 
usually of Romance origin. 

+ In Anglo-Saxon (as in German) ^ stad was feminine. 

t Ibe g^er employed in personification is rather arbitrary. Usage is not uniform. 

Stricuy speaking this does not constitute grammaticat gender. There is nothing in the 
form of the words to show for which sex they stand. . 

11 Grandam {grannam or grannj/) answers to grandsire. Sire and dam, in contrast with 
each other, are applied only to aniinaTs. 
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Man (like the German Mensch^ was formerly used of the female as well as 
of the male. We see this in the compound woman, a modified form of 
zoimman^i.e,, wtfman. The vowel sound of the first syllable is still pre- 
served in the plural, womm. 

Maid* in Chaucer’s time was applied to a gro%vn-up person of either sex. 
Thus, ‘ I wot well that the apostle was a maid.’ Girl (a diminutive of the Low 
German gor) once denoted a young person of either sex.+ 

Father J means ‘ one who feeds ; ’ from the same root as fee-d and fa-t 
(compare pader and pa-sco). Mother is from a root ma — ‘ bring forth ’ {Morris), 
Daughter (Gr, dvydrTjp) meant originally * milk-maid.’ The root is the same 
as in dug. Brother signiB^Qs ‘one who hea 7 ‘s or supports’ (Pick, Vergl. Wort, 
vii. 204). 

Husband (A.S. husbondd) is the manager or master of the house {Mdtzner^, 
In A.S. buan means * to inhabit, or cultivate.’ 

In husbaftdman and husbandry we have vestiges of the old meaning. In 
Anglo-Saxon wtf (neuter) meant simply a wof?tatt. 

Nephew and niece come to us (through French) from the Latin nepos 
{zzepotds) and neptis. The older Anglo-Saxon words were nefa and nefe. Uncle 
and azmt are from avunculus and aiziita. The provincial and colIoqi||al 
appellations gaffer and gammer are corruptions of godfather and godmother. 

Queen (or quean) meant simply female or another. In Anglo-Saxon cwin- 
fugel means ken-bird. 

Lord is a shortened form of hlaford {i.e . , hldfweard, ‘ loaf- warden, ’ or ‘ bread- 
dispenser’ {Matzmr and Koch), Lady {hlcefdige) is from the same word hldf 
but the meaning of the second part is uncertain. Some connect it with the 
Gothic verb digan or deigan, ‘ to knead ’ (Skeat, Et. Diet.), Sir ox sire is from 
senior; madam from mea-domina; monk from monachus, ‘one who leads a 
solitary life’; nwf^znonna, ‘grandmother.’ Friar is from frater (Fr. 
frlre). 

Witch is now only feminine, but it might come indifferently from the Anglo- 
Saxon masculine § wicca, or from the feminine wicce. Wizard comes from the 
Scandinavian viskr, ‘ wise,’ through the old French guiscart, and means ‘a very 
wise man’ {Mdtzner), See * Etymology: Adjective Suffixes d 

Drake (old Norse andriki ; root and = Lat, anat;,riki, connected with 
German nick, and Latin reg-em) means ‘ king of the ducks.’ Duck is con- 
nected with the verb duck, ‘to dive.’ In Anglo-Saxon we find a masculine 
hana, ‘cock’ (Germ. Hahn). Goose has lost the letter ft (Germ. Gans), 
Gander is formed from the feminine, d being only an offgrowth of the n. 
Goose is often used ^ a masculine, espeeiJiy as a descriptive epithet, as ‘ Tom 
is a goose.’ Geese is of common gender. 

Bee is now of common gender, but was originally feminine. 

45. Second Mode — Inflexion, — Gender is indicated by the 
termination of the word. 

* Maid is a short form of maiden, a diminutive of maige%, from ‘ masg’ * a growing youth/ 
/. ‘ mmge* {root Skeat, Et. Diet. s.v. 

+ Thus Chaucer {Prol. 664) “ Ihe yonge gurles of the diocise." In Piers Plowman, i. 29, 
Lot s sons are spoken of as * gerles that were churles.* 

^ authorities) ‘the defender,’ ‘he who guards the flock’ (Fick, 

P^ergl, Wdrt, 1. 132). 

I He is such a holy witch, that he enchants societies unto him.”— (Shaksp. Cymh 1.7) 
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Different sufHxes are used for the masculine and the feminine. 


McLscidine, 

Murderer 

Caterer 

Governor 

Emperor 

Sorcerer 


Feminme, 

murderess 

cateress 

governess 

empress 

sorceress 


The termination -er (in Anglo-Saxon -ere) is a true English suffix. 
The corresponding feminine suffix was -ster (A.S. -estre) as tn. 
ha^cerCjf, baecasire {baker) ; m. kop;pe7e {darue}-), f. Jwppestre. Spinster 
still preserves the feminine force of the suffix. Many words in •^-ster 
now used as masculine (or common), or as proper names, once denoted 
occupations carried on by women, as maltster ^ tapster {^bar-maud), 
Baxter (from bake)^ Webster (from webba^t ‘ to weave ’), <S:c. Seamstress 
and songstress are double feminines. The suffix -er has now ceased to 
be exclusively masculine. 

In Anglo-Saxon -a was a masculine suffix and -e a feminine suffix, 
as nefa, nefe (nephew, niece), webba (male weaver), webbe (female 
weaver). 

B. The feminine is formed from the masculine by feminine suffixes. 

1. The commonest of these, and the only one by which fresh 
feminines can be formed is -ess, as count, countess; mayor, mayoress. 

This termination came to tis through French, fiom the Latin suffix 
zssa. (Compare Gr. KTo-a and ecraa ) 

When this suffix is added to the masculine teiminations or and er, the 
vowel is usually omitted, as m actor, actress; himter, hunt! css. The 
masculines author, mayor, prior, and tutor, suffer no abbreviation. 
The 0 of 7iegro and the jr of votary are dropped {;iegress, votaress). 
Abbess (from abbot) is a shortened form of abhadess. Lass is piobably 
from laddcss. Duchess follows the French form dtuhesse. In 77iist7rss 
the a of 7}mst€7‘ is modified through the influence of the suffix (See § 2$). 

2. One word, vixen, the feminine of fox, preserves the old Teutonic 
feminine suffix, e7t or in (compare German imt), the root vowel of the 
masculine being modified (§ 28). (Compare German Fttchs, Filchsinn), 
Tn the oldest English we find such feminines as gyde?!, ‘goddess;^ 
mu7iice7t, ‘ nun ’ (from munce) ; ^eti, ‘ female elf,’ See, So in Scotch, 
we^have carlm, ‘ old w^oman.’ 

The suffixes -trix (as in testatrix), -ine (as in heroine), -a (as m 
sultana), -ina (as in czarina), do not belong to English grammar, but 
are foreign importations. 

Widower is perhaps a masculine formed from a feminine, or may 
represent the A.S. suffix a (masc. widuwa, fern, widuwe), Bride-^ 
gro£ 7 }i is merely a compound noun, groom * = goom — guma, * man 
{A 7 tgh~ Saxon ) . 

^ — 

* The r of bride has dragged in the other 2* after it So carioucJie has become cartridge, 
caporat has ^come eorp<md. 
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48. Tliird Mode.— Masculine and feminine nouns or pro- 
nouns are prefixed or affixed to nouns of common gender. 


Masculine. 

Man-servant 

Man-singer 

He-devii 

Boar-pig 

Buck-rabbit 

Bull-calf 

Cock-sparrow 


Feminme. 

maid-servant 

woman-singer 

she-devil 

sow-pig 

doe-rabbit 

cow-calf 

hen-sparrow 


Masculine. 
Dog-fox 
H e-goat 

Pea-cock 

Guinea-cock 

Turkey-cock 

Roebuck 


Ferttinme. 

bitch-fox 

she-goat 

ewe-lamb 

pea-hen 

guinea-hen 

turkey-hen 


Sometimes proper names are used to answer this purpose, as^n 
jack-ass^ jenny-ass j io7n-cat^ iib-cat j billy-goat.^ namiy-goat ; 
jackdu'w. In Anglo-Saxon, carl and cwen were used, as carU 
fiigel {cock-fowl), cwe7i-fugel {Imt-fowl). 


NUMBER. 

47. ITiiniber is a difference in form which shows whether ^we 
are speaking of one thing or of more than one. 

48. There are now* two numbers in English, the Singular and 
the Plural. The Singular Number of a noun is that form of 
it which is used when we speak of one of the things for which 
the noun stands, as ship, horse, herd. The Plural Number of a 
noun is that form of it which is used when we speak of more than 
one of that for which the noun stands, as ships, horses, herds. 

As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than of several 
things at once, the singular is the original form of the noun. 


MODES OF EORMIKG THE PLURAL. 

49. Pirst Mode. — By adding the syllable es shortened to s when- 
ever the pronunciation admits of it. The full syllable es is now added 
only when the singular ends in a sibilant [s, sh, soft ch, x or z), as gas, ^ 
gases; lash, lashes; witch, witc/^s; box, boxes; topaz, topazes.^ 
Words like horse, horses really comefunder this rule. 

The letters es are also added {but without being sounded as a separate 
syllable) after several { words ending in o, as hero, heroes ; potato, 
potatoes ; in the word alkalies ; after y when it is preceded by a con- 


* Formerly our languap;e had a dual number, in tbe personal pronouns used in speaking of 
two persons. The dual is probably older than the plural, and took its rise at a time when 
our ^mitive forefathers could not count beyond Hvo. 

+ Though -we write -es, it is sounded like -is or -ys, which we find in WycliSe and in the 
Scotch dialect, and sometimes in Chaucer. Plurals like luoitudes, kandes, are i^t uncommon 
in Spenser, _ _ _ 

s The usage in the case of words ending in is arbitrary, and by no means unifonm^i' 
being commonly added. But s only is added to words ending in to and co. and to the fol- 
lowing words ‘.—domino, virtuoso, tyro, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, mosquito, canto, gtotto, 
solo, rondo. 
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sonant, they being changed to i, as /adzes*; and after words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in If or f preceded by any long vowel 
sound except 00 . In these cases the flat sound which s always has 
in es affects the preceding consonant, and f is changed to v, as e/f^ 
elves; shelf, shelves ; leaf leaves ; thief thieves ; loaf loaves. Wife 
and htife get y changed to v in a similar way — wives, knives. Nouns 
ending m oof, ff, and and nouns in f of Norman- Prench origin, 
retain the hard sound of the f wliich causes the s to take the hard 
sound, as roof roofs ; cliff, cliffs ; dwarf, dwarfs ; chief chiefs. So 
also reef fife, and strife. Beef beeves ; and staff, staves, are excep-^ 
tious in modem English. Wharves, turves, scarves are found in the 
older writers. 

50. All nouns except those above mentioned, and the few nouns 
which form their plurals in the second and third modes hereafter 
specified, have their plurals formed by the addition of s only, as book, 
books ; father, fathers; the s having its sharp sound after a sharp 
mute (as in books, cats, traps), and its flat sound ( 2 ')* after a flat 
mute, a liquid, or a vowel f (as in tubs, eggs, pails, rams, ffeas). 

When y at the end of a word is preceded by a vowel, s is added to 
form the plural, and the y is not changed, as valley, valleys; boy, boys. 
Qu counts as a consonant ; hence soliloquy, soliloquies. 

61. The plural suffix -es is a modification of the Anglo-Saxon plural suffix 
^as. The latter, however, was only one of several modes of forming the 
plural, and was used only for masculine nouns. The influence of Norman- 
French caused the general adoption of -es or as the plural suffix of all 
kinds of nouns. The usage first became prevalent in the Northern dialect 

51a. The plurals of proper names, and of words belonging to other parts 
of speech used as substantives, are formed by most writers in the 
ordinary way (as ^ the Smiths,^ ^ the Percies,' ayes, noes, extras), 
by some by the addition of 's {*the Percy's,’ the pro's and con's, 
See.). 

52. Second Mode. — By adding en, as ox, oxe^i; cow, kine;\ 
brother, brethre7i X; child, children. % Formerly more common. § 

58. Third Mode.— By changing the vowel sound |t of the 
word, as tooth, teeth; 7nouse, mice; foot, feet; goose, geese ; man, 
men (see § 28 ). ^ 

The second and third modes of farming the plural are restricted to a few 
noSns of Anglo-Saxon origin. 


* In words of this kind it is more accurate to say that ze has been changed in the singular 
into jj/ ; as the old English way of spelling the words in the singular was tadie, glorie, 

In proper names some writers retain the y in the plural. 

f In Chaucer nouns of Romance origin often have a plural in z, as heraldz T, 1741), 
vesiimmtz {Kn. T 2090). 

t These words are double plurals, kine being formed from cy (Scotch kye\ the old Anglo- 
Saxon plur^; children from childer (A.S. ciidrtt\ still used as a provincial form ; hreikten 
from brether the plural form in the Northern dialect. In AS. the plural was brotkni 
^Chaucer has dotigkteren and sistren. We find shoon in Shakspeare (Haml. iv. 5), eyne 
OTCen (= eyer) in Scott and Byron. Assen, ireen, beeny/ozii^— foes')^ also occur in old 
writers. The Southern dialect was more tenacious of these plurals than the Northern. 

|[ Originally there was nothing distinctively plural in the change of vowel The forms men, 
fit, bretker were used in the dative singular in A.S. 
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54. I*ourtli Mode.~By leaving the singular unchanged, as s/iee// 
deer^ grouse^ fish^ head (as in “ ten head of cattle '%yoke^ year, pou7id. 
Most of these words were neuter in A.S. and had no plural suffix. 

55. The plural is often the same as the singular in nouns expressing a 

quantity or number, as “The stone weighs ten Jmndred'‘Weight'‘'* ; 
“ He shot five of birds ” ; “ Ten g^oss of buttons ” ; “He weighs 

eleven stone ” / “ Three dozen knives ” ; “Two pair of boots ” ; Four 
score years”; fathond' ; “Ten inih^'‘ {Shaksp.), Month, 

tinnier, flight, shidhtg, mark formerly had the plural like the singular. 
'VVe still say “ a twelve;w72//2, ” “a iortnightd Compare “a three- 
foot rule ” ; “a iiy^-poimd note ” ; “a th.rQQ-pe7iny book.” 

Morse and foot (for //£>ri-^'-soldiers and foot-soldiers), shot,\ can7to7t, Ijjce 
fish, foivl, people, are collective nouns. 

Plurals of foreign words. — These generally retain their own 
proper plurals. Thus — 

(i.) In Latin words 

Nouns in us (masculine) form the plural in i, as focus, foci, 

,, us (neuter) „ „ zs genus, genera, 

„ um ,, „ ,, a, 3.S daticm, daia.X 

„ a „ ,, ,, se, as foitnula, fonnulce, 

,, ixores:,, ,, ,, radix, 7’adices, 

„ ies ,, „ ,, ies, as jv/ 

(2.) In Greek words 

Nouns in on form the plural in a, as phenomenon, phenonmta, 
sis ,, ,, ses, tcs> crisis, crises ; basis, bases. 

ma ,, ,, mata, as miasma, miasmata. 

( 3 .) Cherub and seraph (Heb.) make cherubim afid seraphim ; bandit makes 
banditti ; beau (Fr.), beaux; madame, mesdames; mister {i,e., master), messieurs; 
virtuoso (Itai.), virtuosi. 

56. If a foreign word has passed into common use, the plural may 
be formed in the English fashion, as cherubs, ba^idits, dogmas, 

57. Pouble Plurals. — Some nouns have two plurals, which differ 
in meaning, as : — 

Singular, Plural, Plural, 

Brother brothers {by birth) brethren {of a cofnmmzity) 

Cloth cloths {kzztJs of cloth) ^ clulhes 

Die dies {for coining) ^ dice {for play) 

Fish fishes {regarded sepai'alely) fish {collective) 

0 enius geniuses {men of talent) genii {spirits) 

Index indexes {tables of contents) .... indices {in Algebi a) 

Pea§. {regarded separately) {collective) 

Penny 'p&macs {separate coins) ^Qnc& {su77i of mosiey) 

Shot . shots {dischaiges) shot {balls) 

* Also the names of several sorts of fish, as cod, salmon, ir&ni, pike, &c. Others, aa 
atiark, wfiale, herring, eel, inrbot, &c., form plurals as usual m 

f Shots means discharges, not missiles. ^ ' 

J So animalculmn, pi. animalcttki ; efflumwn, effinvia ; arcanum, arcana : addemat 
errata: strata, 

I The singular pea has been made out of the collective word pease, mistaken for plural 
and then the plural peas has been made from pea. 
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58. Plurals used as singulars. — 

1. Words in -ics from Greek adjectives, as mathemaiics. 

2 . Certain words, as means^ aj7iends, wages^ pains^ are usually preceded 
by a singular demonstrative (pJds, that) and by tnuch or little (not many^ 
or few), but may be followed by a verb in the plural, as ‘ Means were 
found,’ ‘ Pains were taken,’ ‘Wages have risen.’ News is now f always 
singular. SntalUpox (sing, pock, dimin. pocket) is a plural in origin. 
G(31ows is used as singular. 

59. Plurals in appearance. — 

Riches (Fr. richesse, and so in Chaucer), ahm (A.S. celmesse, from 
i\€7}jjiO(rl>y7]), eaves (A.S. e/ese), summons (old French semcnse) are not 
plurals, but have been mistaken for such. 

60. Kouns used only in the Plural. — Names of things which 
are double or multiform are used only in the plural, as — 

1. Instruments or articles of dress made double, as scissors, tongs, 

beeches, drawers. ^ 

2 . Poi lions of the bcdy, certain diseases, games, ceremonies, Sic , 
usually regarded as aggi'egaies of a number of parts, as entrails, 
measles, billiards, nuplials, matins, ashes, stocks. 

61. Many plurals have a secondaiy signification which does not belong to the 
singular, as compasses, matins, vespti's, pains, corns, effects (property), grounds, 
(dregs), respects, parts (capacity), stocks, spectacles, letters (literature), drattgkfs, 
retw'ns, gripes, grains, lists, lights, returns, shrouds (of a ship), vapours (ill 
humour), &c. hangings, leavings, sweepings, &c., denote the product of the 
action denoted by the singular. Sometimes the singular denotes a substance, 
the plural things made of it, as leads, sands, silks, coppers, irons. 

62. Abstract nouns and uames of materials may be used in 
the plural to denote different instances or varieties of the quality 
or substance referred to, as affinities, negligences, sugars, wbus. 

It is (strictly speaking) incorrect to use a plural of the word folk, as it is a 
noun of multitude, and in the singular stands for several persons. We should 
write *‘folk say,’ not ffiolks say.’ Still the plural use is of long standing. 

63. Plurals of Compound K'ouns. — Compounds of a noun and 
an attributive word or phrase, in which the parts are not fused to- 
gether into a single word, annex the plural inflexion to the noun, 
as couris~?nartzal, fathers-in-law. Similar compounds of two nouns 
inflect both parts, as kztights-iem^ars, men-servants. Compounds in 
which the fusion of the two parts is complete have the s at the end, 
as hazidfuls, rosetrees, &c. 


* Some havesupi^ed that the different use of the bingular lo^c and the plural mailu;- 
maizes. Sic., has arisen from the fact that in the former we have adopted the Greek singular 
T} Xo7iK?j (Ttxvn), and in the latter the neuter plural t« This explanation of the 

use of the singular is^ of course, correct, but as applied to the plural it is far-fetched and unneces- 
sary. It is doubtful whether the first man who spoke of having the rhezzmaiics thought he was 
representing the plural ra pev/xartKa. When adjectives are converted into substantives, it is 
the tendencyof our language to use the plural form. A man talks of having the rheumatics, 
jus^s in country districts they talk of having the dzitnps or ihe disznals, “Let them die that 
ag^nd szdlezis have.” (Shakspeare, R. JL u. i.) English freely allows the use of adjectives 
as substantives, provided the plural be employed, as eaiaHes, valuables, greezzs, s^veeis. 

t In Shakspeare “ These ill news ” {Much Ada IX. i, iSo); * ‘ The amazing news of Charles 
at once were spread” {Drjzden), 
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It is usual to say * * * § The Miss Smiths,’ not ‘The Misses Smith.’* The* 
latter is correct, but is considered pedantic. 

CASE. 

64. Things stand in various relations to other things and to 
actions and attributes. Nouns have corresponding relations to 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. These relations are marked by 
making nouns assume different forms, called Cases. 

65. Definition. — Case is the form t in which a noun (or pro- 
noun) is used, in order to show the relation in which it stands to 
some other word in the sentence. 

66. The relations of things which were first marked in language were 
probably their simple relations in space — motion fro?}^ motion to^ and rest 
tn. These were the ideas originally expressed by the genitive, the 
accusative, and the dative respectively. X By analogy these cases were 
extended in meaning, so as to include other less obvious relations, and 
when they were found insufficient, additional forms (or cases) jjere 
invented. In the Indo-Euiopean languages we find at various stages 
seven cases (excluding the Vocative, which is not properly a case at 
all,§ since it does not bring the noun into grammatical relation to any 
other word\ the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Locative, Accn^ 
sative, Ablative, and Instrumental. The somewhat vague import of 
the different cases, arising out of their wide application, led to the use of 
prepositions, by which definiteness was given to the vague sense con- 
veyed by the case itself (see the section on ‘ Prepositions ’ further on), 
and the use of prepositions in its turn rendered some of the cases 


* So in Shakspeaxe * Three Doctor (Merry JV. IV. s, 71). ‘ One of the Miss 

Flamboroughs' Miss-Smith” must be regarded as a compound name. If 
there is no definite article, we mu<;t have the plural Misses, as “ Misses Jane and Mary 
Smith.” ^ also we say “ The Mr. Smiths,” but “ Messieurs John and George Smith.” 

f ^me writers have misunderstood the term ‘ Case ' (Latin casus) ^ as meaning * state ^ or 
* condition.* This is quite wrong. Casus was the Latin translation of the Greek word 
jrTwris-, which means ‘ mlling.* This w'ord was first used by Aristotle to denote a modification 
of form either in nouns or in verbs. Even the formation of an adverb from an adjective was 
called ptosis by him. In nouns he used the term ovojua (onoma), i-c. fioun or name^ for what 
we call the nominative, and applied the term fallings* to the other cases, which he did not 
distinguish from each other by special names. The word * ptosis' had nothing to do with, 
the “falling or resting of one word on another”; it denoted the ‘fall* of a word ‘from a 
certain standard form.' The Stoics called th^ standard form the ‘ straight ’ or ‘ upright,* 
and called the other cases (to which they gave the separate names •y&vtKtj, 5 otik^, and 
antariKt)) the slanting or oblique falls.’ Some reckoned the Vocative as an ‘ upright,’ others 
as a ‘ slanting fall.' ^ (Jf course the term ‘ upright fall ' (casus 7 ecius) was sharply criticised as 
self-contradictory ; it v/as defended on the rather shuffling pretext that it denoted a * fall ' 
from the general conception in the mind to the particular. {“ Quod a generali nomine in 
speciaiia cadit.” Priscian V. 13.) A collection of these ‘falls’ was called the ‘declension’ 
or ‘sloping down ' of the noun. 

t There is ^ood reason for believing that the Nominative was not the primary case, but 
was of later ongin than some of the rest. It will be shown hereafter that the earliest forms of 
predication sprang out of the use of an oblique case, not of the nominative. T'he nominative 
was probably based upon the subjective conception involved in the use of thf^ pronoun ‘ I,' 
which (as we see in the case of children) is of late growth (See Sayce, * Principles of Comp. 
PhtV p. 286). Language, in the case of children, continually ‘harks back' to prinMve 
methods. 

§ In Latin and Greek the Vocative is only a weakened form of the stem or crude form, it 
has no ease-ending of its own. Very commonly the Nominative does duty for it. 
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* superfluous. In Latin the functions of the Locative and Instrumental 
cases were divided between the Dative and the Ablative: in Greek the 
Locative, the Instrumental and the Ablative were merged in the 
Genitive and Dative. 

67. English was anciently a more highly inflected language than it is 
now (see Hist. Inirod.). In its Anglo-Saxon stage it had five cases (at 
least in pronouns^, the Nommative^ Genitive, Dative^ Accusative, and 
Hstrumejital. ^ This last was dropped in nouns. There was no 
Vocative distinct from the Nominative. There were also several 
declensions of nouns. Ultimately the Dative came to be used to do duty 
for the Accusative as well as for itself, and was called the Objective, 
aftd one uniform mode of marking case was adopted for all nouns. 
We have now only three eases, the No7ninaUve Case, the Possessive 
Case, and the Objective Case. In nouns the nominative and objective 
cases are alike in form.^ 


NOMINATIVE CASE. 

• 

68. The nominative case is that form in which a noun (or 
pronoun) is used when it is the subject of a verb t; that is, when 
it stands for that about which something is said by means* of a 
verb, as ‘ Men build houses/ ‘ The boy was struck by his 
brother.’ If the verb of the sentence be in the active voice, the 
subject of the verb stands for the doer of the action described 
by the verb. If the verb be in the passive voice, the subject 
of the verb stands for the object of the action described by the 
verb. In either case the subject stands for that about which 
something is said by means of the verb. X 

69. It answers the question made by putting vjJw? or what? before 
the verb, as ‘ Who build houses ? ^ ‘ Men.' ‘ Who was struck ? ^ ‘ The boy.^ 

70. The Nominative (Latin mminativus, * naming ’) is the Maaiing: 

Norm, and names either the pemon or thing spoken of, or the person or 
thing spoken to, as in solitude, where are thy charms?’ When 
used in the latter way it is ^lled the NToioiiiativ© of Address, or 
(by some) the "Vocative. ^ 


* Case in English has never ceased to be fundamentally what it was in Anglo-Saxon, Nothing 
ought to be called a ^ Case * now, which would not have been so named in Anglo- Saxon, 
German, Latin, &c. In none of these languages would the combination of a preposition and 
a substantive be called a case, ^ The combination *of John ' has no more right t«^be called a 
case than * of him and * of him ’ is on a par with de eo (Latin) and von ihvt (German). It 
was long ago pointed out that if a preposition and a noun together make a case, there must be 
as many cases as there are prepositions. The attempt to limit them to the six of the Latin 
graramar is futile. There is no normal or necessary number of cases in language. It does 
not follow, l^cause a certain relation of ideas may be expressed in two ways, that these 
dig^ent ways should bear the same name. 

'*TCuch expressions as The noun hoy is the imninative case to the verb .are incorrect. 
A is not a case ; and the subject of a verb is a word and not a form of a ’^I'ord 
t This definition must not be taken to mean that the Nominative Case has no other uses. 
The t&rm is not a, good one, because nouns in all cases name that lot which they stand. 
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POSSESSIVE CASE. 

71. The possessive ease * is that form of a noun (or pronoun) 
which shows that something belongs to or is connected with the 
person or thing for which it stands. Thus in ‘ I saw John’s book/ 
the possessive, case JohtCs shows that something (namely a book) 
belongs to John. 

72. In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive Case had a very wide range of meanings 
including the ideas of separation, partition, size, age, material, time when, 
means, manner, &c. The general sense of *■ connected with ’ appears in such 
phrases as ‘a stone’s throw,’ ‘a day’s journey,’ ‘my uncle’s death,’ &c. In 
the English Bible ‘Thy fear’ means ‘the fear of thee.’ So in Shakspeifre 
* one man’s awe ’ {J. Caes ) means ‘ awe of one man ’ ; ‘his taking off’ means 
‘the taking off of him.’ Heie the possessive answers to the Latin objective 
gmitive, as in a7nor pecuniae^^ iht love of money.’ 

73. With the exception of a few phrases, such as ‘ the earth’s axis,’ ‘the 

moon^s oibit,' the possessive inflexion is not now used (except in 
poetry) unless the noun denotes a person or animal, or something 
personified. 

74. The meaning of the possessive case may be expressed by means 
of the preposition ^^with the objective case after it. Thus, for ^ My 
father’s house,’ we may say, ‘ The house of my father.’ 

75. The possessive case in the singular, and in plurals not 
ending in s, is formed by adding s with an apostrophe before it (’s) 
to the nominative, as Johr^s, tnen^s^ geests. After s in the plural of 
any noun, and usually after a sibilant in the singular of nouns of more 
than two syllables (or even of two syllables in poetry), the possessive 
suffix s is dropped but the apostrophe is retained, as ‘ birds’ feathers/ 
‘ Socrates’ wisdom.’ But this dropping of the sulHx in the singular is 
not imperatively necessary^ 

76. The Genitive or Possessive suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -es (still pre. 
served in full in waiting, though no longer pronounced as a syllable, in 
Wednesday, i.e- Wodenesniay), It w'as used only in masculine and neuter 
nouns of the Strong Declension, and in the singular number, f After a 


* The Possessive Case answers to the Geni^e in Latin, &c. The name comes from the 
\j 3 dssx possidcre (sup passesstun) ‘ to possess.’ "^e equivalent Greek term KrnriKrj was one of 
the a/mses of the Genitive ^ 

The Latin grammarians have been much abused for using the term geniiivKs as the trans- 
lation of yei/tftn. Max Muller sa>s that the latter means ‘ casus geueralisi i.e., ‘ the case of 
genus,’ vihoxesis gemtiV 7 is means ‘the case of origin or birth.’ The Roman grammarians 
were not great at the philosophy of language, but it seems unlikely that they should have 
committed so gross a blunder under the guidance of the Greek grammarians from whom they 
learnt grammar ; and it should be noted that one of the names ^ven to this case by the Stoics 
was TrnrptKii, which implies that it was the ‘ case of paternity ’ (See Lersch, ^Sprach philosophte 
der Alien 

t It was the Northern dialect in which s was first adopted as the Possessive suffix in all 
nouns, and m both numbers. In Anglo-Saxon and Transition English it was oiten omitted 
after words denoting family relations, and a few others. Thus Chaucer uses fader^ broih§g, 
&c., as pobsessives. This omission was common in the Northern dialect. The tem 
‘ Lady-day * (compare ‘ Lord's-day’) has come down from the time when feminine nouns had 
thb suffix. So Chaucer {Frel 695) says *oure lady veyl.’ As an adverbial formation 
the SI m -es was added to feminines m Anglo-Saxon, as m nihtes, ‘ by night.* 
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sibilant ibe vowel is soundecl, tboug^b not written, as in Thomais. Chaucer 
uses Wychffe -is or -ys* The apostrophe before the s (V) marks that the 
vowel of the suffix has been dropped. It is placed after plurals ending in s, 
and sometimes after a singular noun ending in a sibilant, to indicate to the eye 
that we have a possessive case without a suffix, as ‘for conscience’ sake,’ 
‘Aeneas’ son.’ The use of the apostrophe is modem ; Milton uses it only 
after a vowel, as in ‘ Siloa’s,’ ‘ Rhea’s.’ The use of it in the plural after s is 
still more lecent.t The plural books has just as good a right to an apostrophe 
as the possessive book's, the vowel of the older suffix -as or -cs having been 
omitted. 

77. In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 

* is only affixed to the last of the names ; as “Julius Cmsar’s death ; ” 

“John Thomas Smith’s father.” It is even usual to carr}" out the 
same principle when one thing is possessed by se%'erai persons ; as, 
“John, William, and Mary’s uncle;” that is, the uncle of John, 
William, and Mary. This practice, however, cannot be defended on 
grammatical principles. In compound nouns like fatJter-in-law, or 
when a noun is followed by determinative adjuncts of any kind, as 
‘ Henry the Eighth,’ ‘ The Queen of England,’ ‘ Smith the baker,’ &c., 
the possessive sign 's is placed at the end,i as ‘ My father-in-law’s 
house,’ ‘ the Queen of England’s name,’ &c. We no longer allow 
such constructions as “It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general ; ” but in old English such combinations as “ The emperour’s 
mother William” were not uncommon {Skeat^ note on Chaucer’s 
Sq. 'T.). 

78. The possessive 's is the only case suffix of nouns that has come down 

to us. The letter s, as the characteristic of the genitive, is of general 
occurrence in the Aiy’an languages, 

OBJECTITE CASE. 

79. The objective case is that form in which a noun or pro- 


* The syllabic -es is often found in Spenser, and traces of it occur in Shakspeare, as ‘ whales 
bone’ {Lovers L. L. V. 2), ‘the moones sphere’ {Mids. N. D. II. 1). In modem Lowland 
Scotch it is even pronounced after plurals in -Sy as dazrfis's, fa-nners's. 

From the time of Ben Jonson to that of Addison the absurd notion was entertained that 
the possessive 's is an abbreviation of his (‘The king’s crown’ The king his crown’). 
But the word his is itself the possessive case^f he. so that, on this principle his = -f his 
= he 4 * he + his ~ he he + he -i- his^ and^ on ad infinitum. Moreover Marys bonnet 
must be Mary his bonnet. It is quite true, however, that it was the practice for a long 
timt^’to use such expressions as ‘ John Smith his book.’ This arose from a pleonastic use of 
the pronoun for the purpose of showing the Syntax of the noun. The demonstrative pronoun 
was commonly thus used in early English after che indeclmable relative ikaty ^d in other 
cases (eg-, ‘‘A seraely man cure host he was.*' Chaucer, Prol. 751) A similar idiom is 
found m Low German dialects. Matzner (i p. 315) quotes ‘Vatter sin {==■ father his 
house), ‘ Mutter er ddk ’ (= Mother her ctofh). 

4 In the seventeenth century there prevailed the curious fashion of putting the apostrophe 
before the -s of the possessive plural [lords = lords* ; friends friends*), as though the 
plural suffix ^ had been elided. (See Wallis’s and Maittaire’s grammars ) 

I This po\^r of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though it were a single 
declinable word, and adding inflexions to it, is very remarkable in English. 1 bus in Anglo- 
SaJ!^ the genitives of the personal pronouns were treated as pronominal adjectives and 
declined ; an inflected infinitive was used after to to form the gerund (see Gerund § 106). 
and even such a compound as ndikwylc (ne wat hwylc == I know not which), has suffixes like 
an ordinary adjective, as “in ni^isele ndthwylcuro,” *in I-know-not-what dwelling.’ Dr- 
Murray gives as good Loylapd Sootch “That’s the-man-that-you-met-yesterday’s daughter,* 

U 
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noun is used when it stands for the object of the action spoken 
of in some verb in the active voice, or when it comes after a pre- 
position. In the sentence, ‘ The stone struck the boy,' the word 
hoy^ which stands for the object of the action, is called the 
object of the verb, and is in the objective case. In Latin, 
Greek, German or Anglo-Saxon it would be in the accusative case. 
In the sentence, ^John was riding in a coach,' the noun coach, 
which comes after the preposition in, is in the objective case, 

80. The objective case is also used, like the Latin dative, to denote 
the indirect object of a verb, that is to say, it stands for some person 
or thing indirectly affected by the action, but not the direct object of 
it ; as, ‘ I gave the man a shilling,' ‘Tell me a tale.' In old English 
the dative differed in form from the accusative. 


The objective case in English therefore does duty both for the 
Accusative and for the Dative of other languages. * The direct object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting ‘ whom or whaV b^ore 
the verb and its subject. Thus (in the example given above) ‘ Whom 
or what did the stone strike ?' Ans, ‘ The boy.' The indirect object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting ‘ To or for whom or to 
or for what ’ before the verb, subject and direct object. Thus in ‘ I 
gave him a book,’ the indirect object ^ him ^ answers the question ‘To 
whom did I give a book.^' 

81. In nouns the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. 
They can only be distinguished by their use. In an ordinary de- 
clarative sentence the nominative case precedes the verb and the 
objective case comes after the verb. 


82. The following are examples of the declension of nouns : — 


Singular, Flural, 
Nominative Case ... Man Men. 

Possessive Case Man’s Men's, 

Objective Case Man Men. 


Singular, Phiral, 

Father Fathers. 

Father’s Fathers’. 

Father Fathers. 


The endeavour to distinguish a dative and an accusative case in modem English is at 
variance with the genius and history of the language. We see from the jironouns that the 
form which maintained its ground was the daifve, which first ousted the_ instrumental and 
usurped its functions, and then did the samervith the accusative. It is unphilosophical 
to^ re*introduce grammatical distinctions which a language has ceased to recognize. jQne 
might as well attempt to restore the Locative Oise to Latin, or the Ablative to Greek- As 
there is but form {Jiinty her &c) to denote both the direct ^d the indirect object, 

not only is nothing gained, but an important piece of linguistic history is obscured bv 
having two names for it It is much better to use tlie common name objective. It is true 
that there are two uses of the objective case, but that is another matter. A case is not the 
same thing as. the relation that it expresses, any morO than a noun is die same as the thing 
which it names Moreover, the absorption of the accusative by the dative is intimately con- 
noted with the peculiar English idiom, that the word which stands for either kind of object 
with an active verb, m.ay usually be made the subject of a Passive verb. ** I ivas struck” 
and was told the story” are equally good English. Nothing of this sort^s po^iblein 
German or Latin. ^ 

^ To say that English has only one case—tht Possessive — is palpably wrong. It has only one 
injected case {at least in nouns); but father and JathePs make two forms of the noUn. 

fact that pronpuns still distinguish the Objective from the Nominative, so as to hav^ 
Urge distmet forms, compels us to recognize three cases in English even in nouns. 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH DECLENSIONS. 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

83. STRONG DECLENSIONS. 


A. Masai line jVoutis, 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. j 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nozn, 

hund {do§) 

-as 

ende (end) 

endas c 

seg (daf) 

dagas 

Gen* 

hund-es 

-a 

endes 

enda c 

aeges 

daga 

DaL 

Abl, 

1 hund-e 

-um 

ende 

endum c 

aege 

dagum 


hund 

-as 

ende 

endas | c 

aeg 

dagas 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1 Sinii!-. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom, 

mann [man) 

menn 

brdhor [brother) bro'^ra 

sunu {son) 

suna 

Gm, 

mannes 

manna 

brotSor 

brocira 

suna 

suna 

Dat 

menn 

mamiiim 

bre? 5 er 

bro^Srum 

Sima 

sunum 

Acc, 

mann 

menn 

brotJor 

brotSru 

sunu • 

suna 



B. 

Feminine Nouns. 




Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

gifu {gift) 

gifa (-e) 

daed [deea) 

d^da (-e) 

boc (look) bee 

Gm, 

gife 

gifena (-a) 

daede 

dseda 

bee 

boca 

DaL 

gife 

gifum 

daede 

daedum 

bee 

bdeum 

Acc, 

gife 

gifa (-e) 

t d^de 

dseda (-e) 

bde 

bee 




C. Neuter Nouns. 




Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 1 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Mom, 

word {wonf) 

word 

base [hack) 

bacu cild [child) 

cildru 

Gm. 

wordes 

worda 

bseces 

baca cildes 

cildra 

DaL 

worde 

wordum 

baece 

bacum cilde 

cildrun 

Acc. 

word 

word 

bsec 

bacu cild 

cildru 



WEAK DECLENSIONS. 




Masculine. ! 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur* 

Nom. 

nama {name] 

naman 

tunge [tongue] 

tungan 

edge [eye) 

eagan 

Gm, 

naman 

namena 

tungan 

tungena 

eagan 

edgena 

DaL 

naman 

namum 

tungan 

tungum 

eagan 

eagum 

Aoc, 

naman 

naman 

tungan 

tmigan 

edge 

eagan 


FORMS OF THE tlME OF CHAUCER. 


84. By this time most of the inflexions had disappeared. Except a 
few traces of a dative singular in -e, inflexions in nouns had been re- 
duced to the formation of the plural number and the genitive ease. 

I. The common plural inflexion was -es* (Chaucer) or -is (Wychffe), 
shortened sometimes to -s, for which z is now and then found in 
words of Romance originj as instrnmentz (Chaucer, Squieres Tais, 270 
ed.^keat), parammtz {JCn, 2\ 1643), oMfazmtz (Maundeville). 

* "vYritten -is and ~iis in some MSS. The suffix -es was sounded as a syllable after mono- 
syllawies (see ProL s-14). Words of more than one syllable usually have -$. If -es rs written, 
^ is sounded as -j. 
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2. Plurals in ~eii or -n were rather more common than now, as kmenf 
)wsen, ashen, eyen, sustren, doughteren, lambren* Jk-O., 

3. Some old neuter words continued without plural sumx (see § 03}, as 

hors, holts, thing. ^ ... 

4. The genitive or possessive singular was formed by adding es 

(Chaucer), -is, or ~ys (Wycliffe), or -s. . a. a; v’ 

Feminine nouns occasionally have not -s, but -e, as heoi tc t olood 
(heart’s blood). See note on § 76. ^ ^ , r .1. 

In the plural the genitive w^as usually not distinguished from the nomi- 
native, when the latter ended in -s. Otherwise -es was ddded, as 
mennes. Traces of the old ending -ma are sometimes met with. 4 


ADJECTIVE. 

85. When we speak of a thing we often require to mention 
some quality or state of the thing, or the ’number or quantity 
of it, or some relation in which it stands to ourselves or to 
other things. The words that do this are called Adjectives.! 

In the phrase ‘a white horse, ^ the word white is an adjective. It 
denotes a certain quality of the horse. 

In the phrase ‘ a book lying on the table,’ the word lying is an 
adjective. It denotes a state of the book. 

In the phrase ^ two men,’ the word two is an adjective. It points 
out the qimitity or 7iumber of that for which the noun stands. 

In the phrase ‘ this child,’ the word this is an adjective. It points 
out that the child stands in a certain relation (of nearness) to me. 

83. Befinition.— An Adjective is a word that may be used with 
a noun to describe, to delimit, or to indicate that for which 
the noun stands. 

This may also be expressed by saying that an Adjective is a 
word used with a noun or pronoun to denote some attribute of 
quality, quantity, or relation which marks that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands. (1 ^ 


* Those with r before are usually from A-S. plurals in ’■ru, 

f So also mGne (= moods) occurs once as a possessive (Sir Thomas 169). The genitive in 
A.S. was moTtan. We still say Monday (Monan dcrg) and Sunday (Sunnan da^), not 
Moonsday &nd Sunsday {Slccnt, /ni. to Chaucer's Pr. Tate.-p xlix.) 

t As ha Piep Plowman (i 105), ** Criste Kingene Kynge ‘ Christ King of Kings * 

§ Latin adjectwus, * capable of being attached to,* § from adjecius^ ‘ added to.’ The older 
and fuller term for this Part of Speech is ‘ Noun Adjective ’ (nomcn adjecthmm) See § 25. 
The term * Adjective ’ differentiates this class of v?ords not from nouns (for it is, strictly 
speaking, one of the two divisions of nouns), but from Suhsiariiives (which ^ay be either 
nouns or pronouns). 

8 Beware of the absurdity of saying that **an adjective denotes the quality of a nolin.’' 
When we speak of a red rose, the adjective red does not denote a quality of the name rose, 
but of the thing for which the name stands. The blunder is very obvious, but is committed 
m most English Grammars. 
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. An adjective an<;wers the questions (i) * Of what sort ? ^ or * In what 
state ? ’ (2) * How much ? ^ or * How many ? ' (3) * Which ? * 

87. When it is attached directly to the noun to which it refers, an 
adjective is said to be used attribidively ; as ‘ a red ball ; ’ ‘ a bird flyin}r 
through the air ; ’ ‘ which hand will you have ? ’ The adjective and 
noun together form a compound description of that which we have in 
our thoughts. W^hen an adjective is connected with a noun by means 
of some part of the verb be (or some other verb of incomplete predica- 
tion, such as become), it is said to be used predicatively, as, ‘ the ball is 
red^ ‘ the bird was flyingl All true adjectives can be used in both 
ways. 

distinguished quality, quantity, and relation, an adjective 
joined to a noun usually distinguishes what the noun stands for from other 
things that may be named by the same noun, or from itself under other 
circumstances. 

88. The class-name ‘horse’ stands for that aggregate of resem- 
blances by virtue of which one horse is like another. The compound 
name white horse means all that horse means, and white besides. It 
adds something to the meaning of horse. But the more marks we 
group together to distinguish a class, the smaller must the class be. 
The class denoted by white horse is smaller than the class denoted by 
horse. Hence we may also have the following 

Definition. — An Adjective is a w^ord which may limit tlie 
application of a nonn to that wdiich has the quality, the 
quantity, or the relation, which the adjective denotes.* 

To be an adjecdve, a word must do this by virtue of its own proper 
meaning. Certain forms and uses of other parts of speech may also 
have a definitive or limiting foice. Thus in * John’s book ’ the 
possessive case John's ’ has this force, but JokiPs ’ is still a noun in 
the possessive case, and not an adjective, just like ‘ Caesaris ’ in the 
Latin ‘ Caesaris uxor ’ (Caesar’s wife). But the possessive case is so 
like an adjective, that in some pronouns it was formerly declined like 
an adjective. 

In combinations like teaspoon, ^ple-iree, cannon ball, the first word is 
not an adjective. It does not express an attributive idea, it merely 
suggests one. It has a limiting but not an attributive force. The two 
nouns form a compound name. Hence those most commonly used have 
come to be written as one word. The word tea, apple, or cannon, 
cannot be used as ^predicate, as a true adjective can. 

In many cases the first (or limiting) member of the compound may be 
looked upon as an uninfiected possessive case, in which position supplies 
the^lace of injlexion. Compare seaman and landsman, pike man and 
swordsman, buckhorn and hartshorn. 


* Of course this does not apply to nouns that do not admit of limitation, such as prcq?cr 
names. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES- 

89. Adjectives may be arranged in the following classes : — 

1. Qualitative * Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quality. 

2. Quantitative t Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quantity. 

3. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Belation 
{Latin demonsiro, ‘ I point out ’). 

Respecting the division of Adjectives into INotional and Relational 
see § 26. 

90. I. Qualitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quality) 
denote some quality or attribute, as virtuous^ white^ Icirge^X smal/, 
greats little (in the sense of ‘ small '), such. They may also be called 
Descriptive Adjectives, The verbal adjectives called Participles 
belong to this class. 

91. IL Quantitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quantity) 
denote how much or how many of that for which the noun 
stands we have in our thoughts. This class includes — 

a. The Cardinal Numeral Adjectives, one, two, three, &c. (The 
words hundred, thousand, million, like pair and dozen, are nouns.§ 
They may be used in the plural, as hu7idreds,) See Adde^tda, p. 269, 

b. The words all, any,il some, half, many, few, much, more, 
most, little, less, least, both, several, none, or no (= not a7iy), 
enough. 

92. All, any, some, enough, more, most, none or no, relate to quantity when 

used with a noun in the singular, and to mmiber when used with a noun 
in the plural. But in Chaucer ‘ alday * = every day. 

Examples. ‘All men are mortal.^ ‘He sleeps all night.’ ‘ I have some 
^ns.’ , ‘Give me some wine.’ ‘Wait half an hour.’ ‘Few persons will 
believe that’ ‘I have much pleasure in doing this.’ ‘He has more sense 
than his neighbour.’ ‘Most persons admire valour,’ ‘ He had both eyes put 
out.’ * Make no noise.’ ‘ Give none offence.’ This use of none is now 
obsolete. \ 

93. Most of these words may be used as substantives, as ^ All is I<5st’; 
‘ Much has been said, but more remains to be told ’ ; ‘ He lost less than I 
did ’ j ‘ Ettough has been said.’ 

. 94. The words all, half. Utile, less, least, much, more, most, ettough, none, no, 
are also used as adverbs ; as “ ff// round the world ; ” “ half afraid ; ” “ I am 


• From the Latin guatis ‘ of what sort.' 

t From the Latin guantum * how much.' 

t Lar^e, small, great, describe the magnitude of the thing referr’ed to, bu^o not tell us 
hnv jjinch of it we are speaking about. 'Pir* 

In A,S. they were followed by the genitive case, as though we said * A hundred of sheep,’ 
&c. In such phrases as ‘A hundred sheep,* *A dozen hooks/ the noun slieep or boohs is in 
itpposition to the notin hundred or dozen. 

If Any, some and none or no have a demonstrative force (see §§ i68, 170) even when used 
with reterence to quantity. They may therefore always be classed among the demonstrative 
adjectives. In ‘ He has no hat on,’ no is not quantitative. 
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•but littie encouraged by that j ” “ he is less careful than his brother ; ” “ he is the 
least ambitious man that I know ; ” he is muck more studious than he used to 
be;” ^‘he is most anxious to succeed;” ‘‘he is tall enough “I am no 
better;” “he is notu the wmse.” 

96, Half\% connected with the old English noun half healf)^ meaning 
‘side or part.’’^ Half {healf) was also a declinable adjective in Anglo-Saxon. 
In ‘ The half oi my goods’ it is a substantive. In ‘ A holiday,’ ‘ kalfvi^t.yy' 
it is an adjective. 

The adjective whole is a descriptive adjective. It properly means ‘ unbi oken,’ 
and thence ‘ undinainished. ’ ‘ A whole holiday ’ means * an unbroken holiday ’ ; 

‘The whole distance’ is ‘ the ztndlvlded or undiminished distance.’ 

'Many is a substantive f in ‘ A great many men ’ (the noun that follows 
it being in apposition to it). It is an adjective in ‘ Manv years have passed.’ 
It may be used with a noun in the singular when the indefinite article J inter- 
venes, as * Many a man. ’ 

Few (A.S. sing.§ fed, plural fedwi) is probably always an adjective. i| Such 
a phrase as ‘ A few books ’ may be treated as on a par with “ A twenty bokes ” 
(Chaucer, ProL), where a numerically defined collection is taken as a whole. 

Fftv (without the article) denies that there are many ; a feiv denies that 
there are none. Tliere is a similar distinction between httle and a Utile. 

More formerly meant gi^eatcr, as in ‘The more part’ {Acis\vf.. 32). But 
even in A.S. mdra meant both ‘greater’ and ‘ additional. ’If It has this 
latter sense in such phrases as ‘ There is some more wine in the bottle.’ In 
‘ I have more money than you ’ it measures the lohole quantity of money. 

Little, less, and least, when they denote she, aie qtuxUiatlve or descriptive 
adjectives, as ‘ a little boy,’ ‘ The to evil of the two,’ ‘ Not in the least degree.’ 
They are quantitative adjectives’^* in such phrases as ‘ I have but Utile money 
left,’ ‘ Less rain fell to-day,’ ‘ He showed the least courage of all.’ 

Both, from the stem hd (A.S. masc. begen, fern, ba, neut. ba or bu), and a 

** In Maundeville we find * On this half the see’ = ' on this side the sea’ ; in the Ormulum 
‘O Godes halfe’ = ‘on the part of,’ or ‘by order of God’ (Stratmann s, v. Koch ii. 441). 
In modern Eng:lish * On behalf of’ is the result of- a confusion. There were two equivalent 
phrases m A.S. ‘ on healfe’*= on side, and ‘ be healfe’ = 6y side or beside {Grein iv. p. 53). 
These were jumbled together into ‘ on bekal/l which is as if we said ‘ on by side ’ (Skeat^ 
Et. Diet. s. V.'). 

t In A.S. there was both a noun menigo = ‘ multitude/ and an adjective vtanig = * many.* 
The use of the descriptive adjective great before many shows that the latter is a genmne 
substanti\ e. ^ 

% The indefinite article was not necessarian old English. In the Ormulum (693) we find 
manig maim. Compare the German mancker (which is the same word), and the Latin 
‘ Flltrimns in Junonfs honorem aptum dicet equis Argos ’ ^Horace). The old English word 
fele \h.%,fela, German vieV) was still used by WyclifFe and Chaucer, as “ daies fele ” =s: ‘ nvany 
days’ {Clerkes T. 917). 

§ Fed was an adjective equivalent to the Latin Paitcus = ‘rarely occurring/ ‘met with 
hut seldom.’ Thus “ fea aenig wass monna cynnes,” * there was but here there one of the 
race of men.* The singular was indeclinable, and followed by the genitive. In the Scotch 
phrase 'A few porridge,* yi-rv seems to have the sense ‘ a small quantity.’ The plural fedwe 
was declined in A.S. 

It Hence we say * A very few/ the adverb qualifying the adjective. 

^ Thus mmrra man " = * not one more man ’ {Menolog. 161. See Grein iv, p. sia). 

** Jn A.S. a small quantity or number of anything was expressed by the substantive lyi 
witJffne genitive (* A Hie * is found in Chaucer). From tyi was formed the adjective lyiel 
{liiiie). The adjective little is used substantively in * A little wine/ wme being in apposition 
to liitle. The word is from a root lui meaning ‘ to deceive ’ {Skeat, s. v.) Respecting less 
and least see under ‘ Comparison of Adjectives.’ 
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suffix -/// of uncertain origin,* indicates that two objects are regarded in con^ 
junction. implies that two or more are regarded separately, 

Enough is a substantive in ' Enough has been said ’ ; it is an adjective (as 
is indicated by its position) in * I have money enough, ’t In early English 
*• enough ’ was used of quantity, * enow ’ of number. 

None {A.S. ndti ~ m-dn) originally meant not one. By Chaucer’s time it 
was used of more than one Noon holy men,” ProL 17S). It is now used 
wdth reference to a previously expressed noun, with the meaning not any, 
relating either to number or to quantity, as ‘ Give me some^ pens (or some 
money), I have ’ The pronoun (==;/<? is becoming obsolete in 
the singular sense.J With a noun expressed the shortened form no § is now 
used, as ‘ He has no friends and no money. ’ « 

96. Such expressions as ‘All of us,’ ‘ The whole of the day,’ ‘ Both of you,’ 
are of course illogical. It has been suggested i| that they have arisen from a 
confusion between ‘ All we’ and ‘Some of us,’ &c. 

97. III. Bemonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Belation, 
point out that which we are speaking of by indicating some relation 
which it bears to ourselves, or to some other person or thing. This 
class includes : — 

r. The Definite Article the and the Indefinite Article an or a. 

2. The Adjective Pronouns. (See Table of Pronouns 5 130*) 

3. The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, &c. 

98. Adjectives are often used without having any noun expressed to 
which they may be attached. 

1. A previously expressed noun is understood, i.e. not expressed, but 
intended to be kept in mind, as “He picked out the black balls and 
left the white.” 

2. The adjective refers to some substantive notion which is too vague 
to be expressed. In a singular sense this use of descriptive adjectives 
is now IF restricted to universal concrete ideas, as ‘The sublime,’ 
‘ The beautiful ’ j ** and to a few phrases, as ‘ In common ’ ; ‘ At 
random’; ‘In future’; ‘For better or worse,’ <S:c. Adjectives thus 
used may be termed Adjectival Substantives, or Adjectives used as 
Substantives. Quantitative and demonstrative adjectives are often used 
thus, as ‘ That was agreed to’ ; '‘Much ft has been accomplished.’ 

r 

* This -th appears in the Gothic baioilts (compare the German heide). It is often confused 
\vith the jfwa; two with which bd is sometimes compounded in A.S. {bdt'wd, neut bul^ = 
* both two.' Compare both twain in Shakspeare, Love's L. L.Y. d). The root ba or bai is 
the same as the bo in the Latin a 7 nbo (Pick, VergL IVSrt, i 18). 

t In such cases it was declined in A S., as “ hlaf gendhne habbaf) ” = ‘ have bread enough * 
ihuke XV, 17). The plural form occurs in Chaucer (see S^. T. 470). The e, t or y at 

the beginmng represents the^e olgendh (Germ, getiug), 

t Bryden still wrote “ None but the brave deserves the fair." 

§ So in early English ona became o or 00, and mine, &c., became my, See. 

11 E.g. by Dr. Abbott. 

In older English we find such phrases as “ every rewful ** = every sonmvful person 
{Chatuer), “The poor is hated ”■ (Pnw. xiv so); “Thy dearest far” (youngf: 

•* Do not call these abstract. The abstract names are 'sublimity/ ‘beauty.' ^^he 
sublime ' is that in which the quality of stdlimity is found. It is therefore a cojicrete idea. 

tt But muck, when so used, must still be qualified by an adverb, not by an adjective, as 
Very much/ * So much.' ** This much ” is a blunder. It must be ‘ Thus much.’ 
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3. Soma adjectives are used completely as substantives, and form 
plurals and possessives. The adjectives which admit of this are— 

1. National names, such as Get'rnan^ Italian, Roman. We say, A 
Roman’s lights”; “The Germans crossed the Rhine.” Names 
which end m a sibilant {Dutch, Chinese, &c.) have no inflexion. 

2. Names denoting the members of a sect or party ; as Christian, 
Lutheran, Stoic, Jacobite, die. 

3. Rrious Latin comparatives, as senior, junior, inferior, &c , with the 
Anglo-Saxon elder and better, 

4. Various adjectives denoting persons, and of French 01 Latin origin, 
as native, mortal, noble, saint, criminal, ancient, ?nodern, &c., together 
with a veiy few of Anglo-Saxon origin, as black, white, and gtam- 
matical terms, as nominatives, &c. 

5. Adjectives used as substantives mihe plural only, :ls vitals, inteslines, 
eatables, inoz'eables, valuables, greens, the blues, srweeis, &c. 

b. The adjective other. Some writers also use cither's and neither' s in 
the possessive singular. 

7, Numeials used pronominaliy, as ‘For tciis sake’; ‘'They arrived 
by /aw-and threes. ' 


NUMERALS. 

99. It has been pointed out that the Cardinal Numerals are 
Adjectives of Quantity, and that the Ordinal Numerals are 
Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Relation. 

100. The Anglo-Saxon cardinal numerals* are (i) dn ; (2) twegen, 
twd ; (3) Pri, preo ; (4) feower ; (5)fif ; (6) six ; (7) seofon ; (8) eahta ; 
(9) nigon ; (10) tyn or tin; (ii) endlufon, cndleof or endlif ; 
(12) twelf ; (13) preotyne ; (14) fcowertyne, ; (20) twentig ; (30) 
pritig, &c. ; (70) hundseofontig ; (80) hundeahtatig ; (go) hundnigon- 
tig ; (100) hundteontig hund ; (no) hundendlufontig ; (120) hund- 
twelftig. 

101 . The syllable -tig: (-ty) is really a substantive, meaning ‘a lot of ten’ 
(Gothic iigns, having the same root as dec-cm). Hence the numeials 
tzventio, &c. in Anglo-Saxon were sometimes substantives followed 
by the genitive plural. The curious ‘ eleventy ’ and ‘ tzoelvety ’ should 
be noticed. 

Bndlufon or endlif means one -j- ten ; en (d) is a variety of the word 
one, and lif is really identi<^ with the root of dec-eni and SeK-a.f 
^ Similarly twelf is a compounTl of twa and lif (two-)- ten). 

♦ On comparing^ the English numerals with those of Latin and Greek by the aid of Grimm’s 
law (bearing in mind that a guttural is very apt to be softened into f or r/, as we see in 
compared with A S. hliJtetn and German lachen, or to disappear from between vowels), it 
will be seen that they are radically the same. The German fiinf and QkssXwq, Jimf show that 
an » has disappeared from five In ten there has been the loss of the guttural which 

we have in decern (StKo), and the Gothic iaihun. The syllable Jmnd is a remnant of the 
Gothic ordinal taihnnd = tenth (as centum is of deceninm, a neuter ordinal of decern). 
Hundred is a compound of hand and red or (‘ reckoning ’), and means ‘tenth count.' 
In Gothic th»complete form for *a hundred’ was iaikundnihujid, i e. ‘tenth ten.’ Reckon- 
ing tens being presupposed, kmid (1 e. ie?tik) was used by itself in A S. for a hundj-ed 
Moeso-Gothic Gloss Etym. Diet ls,{xQvix duodectm. ‘Score ' means 
‘ a cut.’ Reckoning by scores was characteristic of Keltic peoples. 

\ l> and I are frequently interchanged, as in ol-eo and od-or, dcUpv and lacrima. 
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The forms for two^ and three were always declined, as were those'" 
for fotir^ Jive, six, seven, nifie, ten, eleven, and twelve when used 
without a substantive following. The compounds of ’■tig were some- 
times substantives, sometimes adjectives. Txuegcn = twain. 

First is a superlative of fori The forma is also a superlative of 
fore, as prtnius in Latin is of pro. Second is the Latin secundus 
(following). The old word for second was ‘other.’ We still say 
‘every other day,’ z.e., ‘ every secozid day.’ Third was in A.S. hridda, 
where da renlaced '5a (= modern -th) after the d. The r keeps its 
place before *the i in the Yorkshire tei*m riding (= thriding, ‘a third 
part’). The A.S. form ted^Sa ‘tenth,’ without n, appears in tithe. 
The forms which retain the n {seventh, ninth, tenth, &c-) were 
adopted from the Northern dialect. 

INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

102. Adjectives, in modern English, are not declinable words, with 
the excepticm of the words this and ihat, plurals these and those. 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

103. Adjectives preceded by a demonstrative word were declined like 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns of the weak declension. 

When not preceded by a definitive woid, adjectives were thus declined : 



Masc, 

Fern. 

Kent. 

M. and P\ 

Neut. 

Norn. 

til (good) 

til, -u 

til 

tile 

tilu, -e 

Gen. 

tiles 

til re 

tiles 

tilra* 

tilra 

Dot. 

tilum 

tilre 

tilum 

1 tilum 

tilum 

Acc. 

tilne 

tile 

til 

I tile 

tilu, -e 

AM. 

tile 

tilre . 

tile i 




FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

104. By the time of Chaucer the various suffixes had been reduced to an 
inflexional e in the plural, especially in adjectives of one syllable, 
and of adjectives used substantively, at the end of adjectives preceded 
by demonstratives and possessives, and in the vocative case, as * O 
stronge God’ (A«. T. 1515 ). 

Norman-French adjectives sometimes have s in the plural, when placed 
after their nouns, as cosins germ&ins, places deliiahles {Koch i, p. 447 ). 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

105. Adjectives have three forms called Degrees of Com- 
parison. These are — 1. The Positive. Degree. 2. The Com- 
parative Degree. 3. The Superlative Degree. 


• Shahspeare has preserved a solitary specimen of the old genitive plural suffix g^ yA .S, 
-m) in the word alderliefest (for allerUe/est, d being an offgrowth of I before r), mraftiing 
‘ dearest of all ’ (//. King H. VI., i. i). Compare the German alUrUebst. In Chaucer we 
find aidertevesi, alderji-rsi, as well zsyoure alter = * of you all.' In olden, en is perhaps a 
relic of the andent inflexion. 
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106. The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective in 
its simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of that 
which we speak about, as ‘ A black cat,’ ‘ A fine day.’ 

107. The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form 
of it by means of which we show that one thing,* or set of things, 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree than 
another thing, or set of things. 

108. The Comparative Degree (Latin compa^'ailvns^ from C 07 npara^ 

^ I put together ’) is foiined from the Positive by adding to it the 
syllable -erf before which mute -e is dropped, andj^ is dealt with in 
the same way as before the plural suffix -es (§ 49), as ‘ IVIy knife is 
sharper yours;’ ^John’s book is pretty, but mine prettier fi 
^Your clothes are finer than mine.’ One thing may be compared 
either with 07ie other, or with a group of sevef'al ; and a group of 
things may be compared either with another group or with a single 
thing. Also a thing may be compared with itself under other cir- 
cimfstances, as ^ John is stouter than he was last year.’ 

109. It must not be imagined that the comparative degree always expresses 
the existence of more of a ceitaiii quality in an object than the positive 
degree does. If we say, “William is a clever boy,” and “John is 
cleverer than Thomas,” we are not to infer that cleverer in the second 
case implies more cleverness in John than clever implies in the case of 
William. The fact may be that William is cleverer than John. 

110. Some adjectives in the comparative degree aie now used merely to mark 
relations in space or time, as former^ laiiery elite?', upper, inner, &.C. 

111. The Superlative J Degree of an adjective is that form of 
it which shows that a certain thing, or group of things, possesses 
the attribute denoted by the adjective in a greater degree than any 
other among sei'eral^ of which it is one. It is formed by adding st 
or est § to the adjective in the positive degree ; as, greatest^ 
largest. Thus, of several boys in a group, we may ^ay, ‘John is 
the tallest I 

112. If we say “ John is taller thf,n all the other boys in the class,” we 
express the same relation as#o height between John and the rest as if 


* The word tJwig means general! v whatever we can think about. make a distinct object 
of thought, including as well as what we commonly denominate things, 

4- In Anglo-Saxon the suffix was •er or -or, in declension dropping the vowel, and 
inflected according to the weak declension. The letter r is the softened form of a sibilant. 
In Gothic the suffix With th s we may compare the Latin comparative suffix -rtfj 

(Key Lat. Gr, % 241), the ^ of which is softened to r in declension. It is an ancient 
Aryan suffix. (Sansc, fyns.) Another Aryan comparative suffix, tar or ter, which we get in 
the Greek »Tcpo5, appears also in the Latin -ter and the English -ther, to indicate that one 
thing is vid^v'ed in its relation to some other, as alter * one^oitwo^; uier ^ which of two'; 
ney/Hter ; other, either, neither, %ukether. 

t Superlative (Lat. siiperiativns, from superlaitts) means ‘lifting up above.* The super- 
lative degree lifts, the thing that it is applied to above all the rest of the CTOup. 

5 In Anglo-Saxon the termination was -est or -ost. In early English writers we still find 
comparatives in -or and superlatives in -ost, and sometime in -ttst and -yst. 
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we sa}% ** Jolin is the tallest boy in the class.” But in the former case, 
John is considered apart frojn the other boys of the class, so that the 
. tieo objects which we have in mind are John and the other boys in the 
class. When the superlative degree is used, John is considered as one 
of the group of boys compared with each other. 

When two things foiming one group are compared, it is usual and 
proper to employ the compaiative degree, as “This line is the longer 
of the tw^o.” 

113. Many adjectives, from the nature of the ideas which they 
express, cannot have comparative and superlative degrees ; as, rights 
Itjly ^trongj square., triangular, together with some of the quantitative 
adjectives, and ail the demonstrative adjectives. Sometimes, how- 
ever, adjectives are used in a sense which falls short of their strict 
meaning, and then they admit of degrees of comparison Avhich would 
not otherwise be tolerable. For example, extreme, perfect, chief. As 
when we say, “ This specimen is more perfect than that” ; He died 
in the ext7'^nest misery ” ; “ The chlefest among ten thousand.” 

114. The supeilative degree is sometimes used in an absolute sense, when the 

thing spoken of is not compared with the rest of a class, but is regarded 
as possessing a certain quality in a very high degree, as * * * § Hail, divinest 
Melancholy ’ (J/^//<7;z). is now usually prefixed to the positive 

to express this sense. Spenser even uses the crmiparative absolutely, 
as ‘Help thy 'Locakcr {—too 7oeah) novice’ (f.q Frol.). 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

115. In the case of some adjectives, comparison is marked by what 
are commonly termed irregular forms, which in some cases are 


derived from totally different roots. 

Positive. Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Good 

better* 

best 

Bad 

worset 

worst 

Little J 

less 

least 

Miicli§ 

more 

most 


* In Gothic w« find Pos hats. Comp, batiza,^ Sup. baiisia^ all from the same root bat = 
* good,' from which better and best are formed with vowel-change, like elder from old^ and the 
A.S leHg 7 'a, lengesi q longest')- The root in a positive sense is found in the phrase 

‘ to boot I which answers precisely to the colloquial expression ‘ Having something to ike good ’ 
In Anglo-Saxon and early English the compajiptive form bet is found, the suffix .<?r being 
thrown off as it was in leng (longer), e]> (more eajj^ly), v/o (more), (sooner). Thus “ Bet is 
to dyen than have indigence ” {Ckancet) ; “ Do-wel, Do-hei and Do-best ’* (Langland). « 

+ PP''o?'se (from A S. ^vcor = ‘ bad ’) has the old s of the comparative suffix (§ loS, note). 
The softened suffix r appears in the Scotch rt'awr and the old English forms 7verre(Onn. 4898), 
laarre ox^var (“The world is much war than it wont.” {Spenser^. ‘Worse’ and ‘worst' 
also do duty as comp, and sup, to ‘ evil ’ and ‘ ill.’ Cnaucer {Sq. T 224) has badder. 

I Little (A-S. lyielj is formed from the subst lyi (5 95). Less and least come from a root 
las ‘ feeble.' _ From las would be formed either leessa or IfBsra as a comparative, and leesest 
as a superlative- Lesser (— smaller) may be the modem form of kesra, and so older than 
less which would be formed from it ss bet from better. Most wnters, however, treat lesser as 
a double comparative. Less sometimes means ‘ smaller,’ as in “Howto name the bigger 
light, and how the less ” (Shaksp. Temp ). Least is formed directly from the f^ot las. 

§ 3ruch IS the modem form of the A.S, mice/ ‘great,’ which has the same root as%dfej'ac 
and magHUs, More (A.S. mdra = inagrd) and most (A.S. mmi = tnagest) have lost the g. 
bloe (A S. nzd), without the comparative suffix, is found in old English when referring to 
number Afore and most meant greater and greatest (we still speak of ‘ the most part/ and 
use. I to say ‘ the more part ’). The words have nothing to do etymologically with mazty. 
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Positive. 

IMany 

Late 


[Night adv,-\ 
[Fore adv.'\ 
Old 



Comparative. 

[more] 

later ^ or latter 

nigher 

former 

older or elder § 
further H' 
farther II 


Superlative, 
[most] 
latest or last 
Highest or ncKt 
first j or foremost 
oldest or eldest 
furthest 
farthest H 


116 . In Anglo-Saxon there were two superlative suffixes^ -ost or -est and 
•ema (compare the Greek ustqs in fiiyurroSy and the Latin ‘im^^s in simill-imui, 
zniimuSf &c.). There are a few superlatives in English ending in -zfiost : hind- 
most, inmost^ foremost, utmost, or tUtermostP* ** Most of these are derived from 
adverbs. They are not compounds of the adverb most, but double super- 
latives, ft formed by the use of both terminations -ema and -ost. 

117. Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjectives of 
two syllables, do not allow of the formation of comparative ^and super- 
lative degrees by means of suffixes. But the same ideas are denoted 
by p^'efixing the adv'erbs more and inosi to the adjective in the positive 
degree. Thus we say, Virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous; 
Learned, more learned, most learned. The dissyllabic adjectives 
which do admit of suffixes of comparison are those ending in -y 
(merry, merrier, merriest; holy, holier, holiest) ; in -er (as tender, 
tenderer, tenderest); those in -ble (as able, abler, ablest) ; those 
accented on the last syllable, as polite, politer, politest; severe, 


* Later and latest refer to time ; laticrzxid last generally to position in a senes. Last is 
a contraction of latest, 

t There is no proper adjective form for the positive. The A S. forms were r.eah, nearra, 
nealist. The comparative passed into the forms iicrre and ('■‘ AVr and — 

nearer Clearer \rx Chaucer, Pr. T. 1710), and ner or 7iear came to be used as a positive, 
and then nearer and Jiearest were formed frorn it. The three degrees ought to be nigh, near, 
next. Shakspeare uses near as a comparative, “ The near in blood, the nearer bloody ” 
\Mach. ii. 3). 

i First (^k.%.fyrst)\% the superlative (with vowel-change) of fore. Another .superlative 
form in A.S. was forma. Chaucer speaks of “Adam ovccfomie (— frst) fader." Tale of 
Mel. From this was made the anomalous comparative former and the double superlative 
foremost. 

? Elder and eldest answer to the A.S. yldra z.nd yldest, formed with vowel-change as well as 
suffix ivom eald= ‘old.’ (Compare lengra ^d lengest from laug ; gyngra and gyngesi, 
‘younger’ and ‘youngest’ ixxyax geong.') is now used to denote the precedence 

which is the consequence of being older, Tib old word eld is an abstract noun = A S. yldit. 

}} ^ost writers set dd'xnfuHJter and furthest as made from forth. Mr. Skeat (Etym, Did,), 
on comparing the Dutch and German forms, is inclined to regard further && made ixovxfare 
by the comparative suffix -ihef 108, note). It would then be the exact etymological equi- 
valent of jTpoTepor (see Gnmni’s law). In that czsd furthest would be made on a false 
analogy, as if from forth. 

^ These are false forms, made through confusion to resemble further and furthest. The 
forms in A S. are fyrre and f earnest, in Chaucer yerr*? 2 LxAfer 7 €st {Prol. 48, 494). Far as a 
comparative is found in Shs^speare,— “ Far than Deucalion off” (pVini. T. iv. 3) 

** The r xj^utiermost, innermost^ &c., is merely phonetic, not formative. In Anglo-Saxon 
we d'^kindemest, aftemest, innemest, &c. 

tf^Tt is likely enough, however, that some of these words (as hithermosi, middlemost, 
undermost, topmost) were really formed under the false conception that -most was the 
superlative adverb. We even find the comparative more in the double comparative furthet’ 
fffore. Topmost apd endmost are fprnjed by a false analogy from nouns. 
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severer^ severest; and some others, as pleasanter ^ pleasantest^; 
narrower, 7 iarrowest, &c. The older writers often use more and 
77 iost with monosyllabic adjectives, as moy'e strong, 7 nore sad, 

118. Combinations like more learned^ most virtimis, may be called degrees 
of comparison, though not inflected, just as ‘ shall go ’ is called the 
future tense of the verb ‘go.’ This analytic mode of comparison is of 
Norman-French origin. Double comparatives and superlatives are 
common in the older writers, as ‘worser,’ ‘more braver,’ ‘the most 
unkindest cut of all ’ {Shaksp ) ; ‘ the most straitest sect,’ &c. 

119. Some comparatives, as 7iear, otder, inner, have come to denote the 
relation of an object to a certain standard or starting point. 

ABTICLE. 

120. The Articles t are not a separate part of speech ; they 
belong to the Demonstrative or Belational Adjectives (§ 97). 

There are two i^rticles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and the 
Definite Article the. 

121 . The Indefinite Article an is another form of the nuifieral 
one (A.S. dfi). It indicates that we are speaking either of some one, 
or of any one of the things for which the noun is a name, as, ^ I 
saw -an old man ’ ; ‘ A any) child should obey its parents/ 

122 . The form att is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute h, as an apple, an heir, 

. An drops the ;/,t and becomes a before words beginning with a 
consonant, the aspirate //, or the letter ti when the sound of y is put 
before the u in pronunciation, as A jna?i, a horse, a yellow ball, a use- 
ful book* * * § But an is kept before the aspirate when the accent is not 
upon the first syllable of the word, as * an historical event.’ 

123. In some expressions what is now commonly regarded as the indefinite 
article a was originally a weakened form of the preposition on ( = in).§ 


* Euphony is the guide in this matter. The suffixes er and est were more freely employed 
by the earlier writers. Thus, , we find unhopefullest in Shakspeare, honourablesi in Bacon, 
virtmusest in Fuller, &c. In poetical diction comparatives and superlatives in ^rand est are 
allowed which are not usual in ordinary prose, such as divinest^ ^erfeciest^ ^ro^erest. 

f Latin arikitlus (Greek upypoO, * a joint.’ iffhe term was used by Aristotle to denote 
the pronouns generally, as being the ‘joints ' or#sockets’ by which the re^ of language, 
the Noun and the Verb, were jointed together The Stoics distinguished the Dejinite 
Artides iya. the Personal Pronouns) from the Indefinite Artides (i.e. the other pronouns, 
including what we call the Definite Article). The grammarians of Alexandria separated the 
Article from the Pronoun (See more in Lersdi and Peilet) 

I In old English the form a or n is found for an (as ae in Scotch for ane), even when used 
as a numeral. ~ We still say ‘ They are both of a size,’ i.e., of one size. 

An was sometimes employed in Anglo-Saxon as the Indefinite Article, Thus, “ Job 
ascrsep [tone -wyrms of his lice mid dnum crocscearde” (‘Job scraped the corruption off his 
body with a potsherd,* Ae/f. Homi). Its regular use in this manner was not established till 
after the Norman Conquest^ From its origin and meaning an or a occupies a kind c€ border 
land between the Quantitative and the Demonstrative Adjectives. ^ 

§ It js going too far, however, to assert that the Indefinite Article was never used'^ftth a 
distributive force. In ‘ A shilling a pound,’ a es on or in would be without meaning. It is 
here undoubtedly the article or numeral as it is also in “ an gear dn man,” * [they ruled] a 
year a (-as each) man ’ (filfi Transl. of Oros, ii, a, 3). 
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iThus ‘Twice a week’ was ‘tuwa onwucan’ xviiL 12. See 

Kock^ ii. p. 85 % Morris, Hut. Outl.) 

124 . The Definite Article the is used to designate among all 
the things denoted by a noun that one, or those, that we are 
speaking of. 

125. The definite article the is a weakened form of the neuter of 
the old demonstrative se^ seo, theet^ which in. Anglo-Saxon, besides 
its ordinary force, had the weaker force of the article.* 

126 . (A) The is used to mark out in a class the particular thing or things 

* that we are speaking of. It does this (i) by directing attention 

to some previous mention of the thing, as “ He was armed with a 
rapier and a dagger ; the rapier he held in his right hand, and the 
dagger in his left ” ; (2) by pointing to a proper (or individual) name 
by which a common or general name is particularized, as “ The 
Emperor Augustus ” ; (3) by directing attention to some attributive 
adjunct by which the individual is distinguished. Thus when we say 
* the black horse,’ the points attention to the adjective black. When 
we say ‘the Queen of England,’ the points to the adjunct ‘of 
England ; ’ (4) The also indicates that paiticular thing with which we 
have some obvious connection or concern, or w'hich has some obvious 
claim to precedence in our thoughts, as when we say the sun, the 
moon, the Queen, the City, the street, the Church, ^c. The definite 
article does for objects in the sphere of conception what the demon- 
strative that does for visible objects within our view. 

(B) The word the is used to show that one individual is taken as the 
representative of its class, as when we talk of the hon, the eagle, or to 
show that we are speaking of the whole of the class to w’hich the name 
belongs, as when we speak of the stars, the English, the good, the Alps, 
or before an abstract noun used in the concrete sense, to show that 
the noun is taken in its whole significance, as ‘the nobility,’ ‘the 
aristocracy.’ 

There is a corresponding use of the when it occurs before an adjective, 
when the two together form a universal concrete name, as ‘ the 
sublime,’ ‘the ridiculous.’ 

Respecting the word the (the old instrumental case of tkai) in such 
phrases as the sooner the bet|^r ” (=*Sy how much the sooner, by so 
much the better see under tine head of Pronominal Adverbs. 


* The neuter ihai was early employed in the Northern dialect as a demonstrative for all 
genders, and was ere long supplanted (when used as an article) by the unmfiected form the. 
l,ater this form was adopted in the Southern dialect, which retained the inflected demonstra- 
tive or article longer than the Northern. In ‘ Cursor Mundi’ and Hampole we And the, 
this, and that used just as in modem English, while the contemporary Southern dialect had 
twelve inflected forms of this, and fifteen of the or that. (Murray, Dial, of S. Comities of 
ScoUand, p. i8i ) 

In early writers of the Northern dialect are found the curious forms the tone and the toiher. 
Thesejgere no doubt nothing more than that one and that divided wrongly. Similarly 
anotmrvfzs, divided a-noiker, and noiher became an independent word (Murray, /. c. p. 176). 
Chaucer commonly uses *that other ' for * the other.’ 
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PRONOUN- 


127. Pronotms* {le,, words used for uouns ; Latin pro^ * for/ 
nomen^ ‘name’) are words \Yhich denote persons or things with- 
out being names for them, as when the speaker, instead of 
naming himself, or the person to or of whom he is speaking, says, 
‘I am rich’; ‘You said so’; ‘He that is down need fear no 
fail’ Demonstrative Pronouns enable us to avoid the repeti- 
tion of a noun that has already been used, as ‘John has come 
home, he is very tired,’ instead of ‘ John is very tired.’ 

128. In reality Pronouns are words which mark certain 
relations in which the persons or things that they denote are viewed 
with reference to other persons or things, and primarily to the 
speaker. (See § 26 .) 

Thus I, *Thou, We, He mark the relation between as the 
speaker, and persons to or of whom I speak. 7'h's and that designate 
something by its relation of nearness to, or distance from me, Etther 
designates a thing by its alternative relation to some other thing. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 

129. Pronouns are divided into two classes, Substantive Pro- 
nouns and Adjective Pronouns. 


130. TABLE OP THE PBOHOUHS, 


Sitl>sia7itive, 


I. Personal \ 

II. Demonstrative 

III. Eelative 

IV. Interrogative \ 

and Relative 1 

V. Indefinite 


I, thou, we, 
you or ye 
he, she, it, they 
that, as 

who, what 
one, aught, naught 


VI. Distributive 



VII. Possessive 


Adjective* 


this, that, such, yon 

which, what, whether 

any, other, some, no 
( each, every, either, 
\ neither 

/mine and my, thine 
I afid thy, his, ^her 

) a7td hers, its, our 

S a7td ours, your a?id 

I yours, their and 

V theirs 


* The term Pronottii is based upon the wider signification of the term Nonn as including 
both the Noun Substantive and the Noun Adjeettve (see § 25). The etymological definition 
of it iSj however, imperfect and misleading. The words /, thoii, ive^ yo 7 i, dc^ great deal 
more than replace nomts (see the definitions of the Personal Pronouns) Avoidance of ro^^ition 
is only one of the purposes served even by demonstrative pronouns, and is never a 
of the Personal Pronouns. 

Words like horse, red, &c , are limited in their application ; but there is nothing that may 
not, in its relation to something else, be spoken of by means of a Propgug. Tho tiaillC of thw 
Part of Speech in Sanskrit signified ‘Name for evwythinj|.’ 
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Substantive, 
self and selves in 
myself, ourselves, 
&c. 


Adjective. 

self and selves in him- 
self, themselves, &c. 


The Nominative Case 1 is always written with a Capital letter. 


I.— PEESOKAL PEOKOXTKS. 

181. The Personal Pronoun of the Pirst Person is the 
pronoun which is used when a person speaks of himself singly, or 
of himself in conjunction with one or more others, without using 
any names. It is made up of the following forms : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative Case. I We 

\Possessive Case} [Mine or My] [Our] 

Objective Case Me Us 

132. The Personal Pronoun of the Second Person is the 
pronoun which is used when we speak of the person or persons 
spoken to. It is declinable, and has the following forms 

Singular. Plural, 

Nominative Case ... Thou Ye^?rYou 

{^Possessive Case} ... [Thine Thy] [Your] 

Objective Case. ........ Thee You Ye 

133. Ye was once exclusively nominative, and you objective {ye from A. S. gi^ 
you from edw)^ but even the best writers sometimes used ye as the 
objective,* and now>w is indifferently nominative and objective. 

134. In Anglo-Saxon only the singular forms of this pronoun were used in 
addressing a single person. In ordinary usage the singular is now 
restricted to solemn addresses, as in prayer to the Deity and in poetry. 
In Shakspeare’s time the singular was also used as the pronoun of 
affection towards children t or friends, of good-natured superiority to 
servants, and of contempt or anger to strangers. ^ (Abbott, Sk. Gr. 
p. 153 .) At a very early period the plural came to be used in speaking 
to a single person. It was at first employed as a mark of special respect 
(as when a subject speaks to a king, or a son to his father), as though 
the person addressed were as ^ood as two or more ordinary people § 
You and your are now the ordinary pronouns of address, whether we 
are speaking to one person, or to more than one. 

135. The Personal Pronouns have, properly speaking, no Possessive 
Case, that is to say, no Possessive Case with the force of a substaiiiive. 
In Anglo-Saxon, when the genitives of these pronouns were used in 

♦ As * Hxs wrath, which one day will destroy ye both* (Milton}. ‘The more shame for 

holy menjbthought ye* (Shakspeare). In the Englidi Bib!e ye is nominative and you 
objectm^ Inapenser yott, as a nominative, is emphatic, ye is unemphatic. ^ 

+ In^'^akspeare fathers address their sons with ihou^ sons their fathers with yon (Abhoii). 

X ‘ If thou thou* si him some thrice, it shall not be amiss* (Twelfth N. iii. 2). ‘Prithee 
don't thee and thou me : I believe I am as good a man as yourself’ (Miller of Mansfield}. 

§ The use of the first p'Jrson plural by royal personages has a similar origin, ■' 

£ 
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€[i^ possessive sense, they were regarded as adjectives and inflected 
accordingly,* As the possessive sense is the only one in which we have 
retained these forms, they should now be regarded as adjectives, Xr^y 
and tky are short forms of mine and thine* 

18Sa. We is not, in the ordinary sense, the plural of I; it does not imply a 
simple repetition of myself Indeed, the notion involved in / does not 
admit of plurality, f 

136. The pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark . 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks of himself or to 
another person, the sex, being evident, does not need to be marked, 
and the plural forms may include persons of different sexes. 

137. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

First Person, J Second Person. 

Sing. ^ Dual. Plural. Sing. Dual. Plural. 

Phom. ic wit we N'om. hu git ge 

Gen. min uncer ure (user) Gen. l){n incer eower 

Dal. me unc us Dal. ]>^ inc eow* 

Acc. me (mec) unc (uncit) us (usic) dec. ])e {^ec) inc (incit) e6w(e6wic) 

FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

First Person. Second Person. 

Singular. Plural. | Singular. Plural, 

Nom. Ich, Ik, I we thou, thow 

Gen. min (myn) mi (my) our, oure | thin (thyn), thi (thy) your, youie 

Obj. me . us i the, thee yow 

2k (with the hard gitttural) belonged to the Northern dialect, Ich 
(with the soft ch) ■ to the Southern dialect. In early English it was 
sometimes blended with the verb following § as ichabbe = ‘ I have ’ ,* 
ichili^^l wUL^ 

PEMONSTEATI?E PEONOXTKS. 

A.-THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON. 
138. What is commonly called the Personal Pronotm of the 

• In Anglo-Saxon these genitives, when use-* as substantives, were governed by verbs, &c , 
or used in the partitive sense, as ‘ geman |)u mm ’ {remember iJimi me) = inemineri^ mei. 
Thjs substantive use of min and pin did not last beyond the Anglo-Saxon stage of our 
language. The substantive use of eur {lire) and your {ed<wer) lasted till a later period. Thus 
in Chaucer (/'w/ 823) we find ‘^oure aller cok" 5= ‘the cock of us all' ; in Piers Plowman 
** Youre aller hele ” = * the salvation of you all ’ {aller ^ alder ^ or altker is the same as the 
A,S. genitive So later still ‘For both our sakes.’ The abbreviated forms my and 

iky were not employed till the substantive use of min. and 'bin had disappeared. 

f In Sanskrit the forms equivalent to we and ye signified ‘ I and he,’ or * I and these/ and 
‘ Thou atid he,' or ‘ Thou and these * {Kock, i. p. 463). ^ 

J The forms of the Pronoun of the First Person come from two different stems. Ik is con- 
nected with the Latin ege^ the Greek and the Sanskrit akam. The i^aining forms 
belong to a stem ma, of which the m gets weakened to a -to in the plural {ICoch, ^5^. 463). 
Us has lost an w, which is found in Cathie and the modern German uns. (Compare goose, 
ieotk,Scc). . . V 

5 So in Lear{iv. 6, 211), in an imitation of the west country dialect, we find chilli 
* I will/ thud == * I would/ 
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ffilird Person is the Pronoun which is used for speaking of persons 
or things different both from the speaker and from the person 
spoken to. It is more correct to call it the Demonstrative 
^onoun* of the Third Person. It is inflected for number, 
case, and gender. 

Singular. 

Masculine. Feminine. Kcuter. 


Nominative Case He She It 

Possessive Case His Her Its 

Objective Case Himf Her It 

Plural, 

Nominative Case They 1 

Possessive Case Their For all genders. 

Objective Case Them J 


139. The plural forms must be ambiguous as to gender, becauSe they may 
be used when speaking of peisons of different sexes, or of persons and 

• things together. 

140. She {^sche or scko) comes from the feminine demonstrative seo. J The 
proper feminine of he is of which a later form hoo is still heard in Lanca- 
shire, &c. Ileo kept its ground in the Midland and Southern dialects long 
after scho or she had been adopted in the Northern. 

It was in A.S. kit. The / is a neuter suffix, like d in i-d, quo^d^ &c. The 
regular genitive or possessive case of hit was his, as If the salt have lost his 
savour,” See. The possessive case its is of comparatively modern origin. § It 
is found in Shakspeare, but even there his is more common. Theie is only 
one example |1 of it in the English Bible (Zev. xxv. 5 ). Nini continued to 
be used as an objective of it down to a late period. H 

141. All the modern plural forms of this pronoun, together with the 
nominative of the feminine singular, are borrowed from the demonstrative 
se, seo, ]>^4 The genitive plural her, Mr or hire, and the objective pluial hern 
w^ere in use (as in Chaucer) for some time after thai or they had been 
adopted for the nominative in standard English, and after they had them- 
selves disappeared from the Northern dialect.** 

142. The genitive cases of this pronoun were not declined as adjectives in 

Anglo-Saxon, tt Their retained a substantive force after the other 

- - - — ' — - j | — ^ — — . — 

* It is obvious that the signification of a Pei^onat Pronoun ought to be complete in itself. 
But in He to-day that sheds his blood with me " ; “ Tkey in France of the best rank,” &c., 
be an<f tkej^ only pami io the description that /allows. 

f Him and them were once dative cases. (See § 80, iioiel) 

t The characteristic 4” appears in the Cothic si, the old Saxon szu and the German sie. 

4 The form its is not only a late, but a false form ; the neuter suffix t should have been 
dropped in the possessive, as in \>ivs from pert. 

II And even there it is a misprint, the original version having £ 1 , an uninflected possessive 
not uncommon in early English, as “Go to it grandam, child,' and it grandam will give it i 
plum ” (Shaksp. H. J. ii. i) See note on § 76. 

1! Thus in Lily’s grammar we read “ The Subjunctive Mood hath commonly some con- 
junction jojn^with hitnl 

** 'nig^ou^uial abbreviation 4 for the third personal pronoun occurs in old writet^ 
** A bm^es his hat o’ mornings, . . A rubs himself with civet ” {Muck Ado, iii. a). It is 
still a provincial idiom. It is even used as a plural {Koch, i. 469). 

+f Traces of inflexion, however, appear later, as in the Ormulum {Koch, i. p, 473, ii. p. 234- 
Mitisfier, u p. 316}, 
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possess! ves had become pronominal adjectives. TrilCeS of their sub* 
stantive force still exist in their use as antecedents to relatives ; as, 
** whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall be showed 
before the whole congregation.” “ Their son'ows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another God.” They may now, however, be classed 
with the other possessives. 

U3. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS 



Jl/asc. 

Singular. 

Fern. Neut, 

Plw'al, 
hi (hig) 

N07}t. 

he 

bed 

hit i 

hira (heora) 

Gen. 

his 

hire 

his 1 

him (heom) 

Dat. 

him 

hire 

him 

lu (hig) 

Ace. 

hine 

hi (hig) 

hit 


FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 


Sin^dar. 



Masc. 

Fe}H. 

Neut. 

Nom, 

he 

she, sche 

hit, it 

Gen. 

his 

hire, hir 

his 

Obj. 

him 

hire, hir, here 

hit, it 


Plural, 

Of all Genders. 
thei, they * 
here (her, hire) 
hem 


B.-POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

144. Besides the simple possessives her^ our^ yo7ir^ their^ we use 
the secondary or double possessive forms, hers., ours., yours., iheirs,* 
These are only used when the noun to which they relate is not 
expressed, as, “ My pen is a bad one, give me yours?' In modem 
English prose mine and thine follow the same rule. In poetry mine 
and thine are often used for my and thy before a vowel or mute h. 

In the phrases of yours (as ‘ a book of mine ’) some grammariansf 

consider that we have a repetition of the idea of possession. 


C.-THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS THIS AND THAT. 

145. The word tMs (//. these) and that {pi. those) may be 
used both as adjectives and as substantives. They refer to persons 
now only when used adjectively. ^ 

148. This and That may be used as real demonstratives (to 


• Compare the double superlatives (§ itS). It is now usual to omit the apostrophe in these 
words, but as the older forms were ouresy ycntres, &c., there is no valid reason for not putting 
It. Another class of double |>ossessives, ourn, &c , though as good as the others, are 

not recognized in polite English. 

t The general explanation is that “ a book of mine ” means ** a book of my hooks " (Latham, 
En^, Lmig.., p. ^43). If this were necessarily the case, such an expression as “thts sweet 
wee wife of mine,” in Burns’s song, would suggest unpleasant itfeas of Koch 

i.u p. 236) suggests the explanation that of is partitive, and mine, &c., universal sp 

that <f mine means ‘ of alt that belongs to me.’ Perhaps the true explanation is that the of 
doQi. little more than mark identity, as in the expressions, ‘ The city ^Rome,’ * A brute of a 
felfow. In ‘a book of yours,* we have a triple expression of the possessive idea, xxsof r. 
and e. - / 
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’’°&‘2d“'S'».y .laa b. 

(,„ refer .« t'f"cr”«a”™ ?«si.ted "of mfantr, and 

STm,ahfer<S&-r'“£.nd n,. » a™”?;/?''''* > S °<.4 

“ 2 gn” 2 '?.rtr^*v» 

choice ; this leads to misery, that to happiness. v adverb 

S^So^tions ; thus therein = /« that; hereby = by tins. 

P-/^ C3 K ^ O 


X48. 


. Nom, 
Gen, 
Dat, 
Acc, 
Instr, 


2. Nom, 
Gen, 
Dat, 
Acc. 
Instr, 


Neut, 

))is 
Hses 
])isuin 
])is 
>ys 

Neut, 

])tet 

j?ses 

l?am (J>3em) 
>3et 

>y H 


PhiraL 

M, F, 6^ N, 
J>as 

>issa, >i.ssera 

Jsisum 

J^as 

Plural, 

M. F, ^ N, 
>a 

]>ara (>Kra) 
>ani (}>£ein) 


ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

Singular, 

Masc, Fern, 

])es ]^e6s 

])ises ]>isse, pissere 

])isum >isse, Hssere 

])isne pas 

Pys 

Singular, 

Masc, Fern, 

se (be) seo (peo) 

poes p£^re 

pam (p^m) P^re 
pone (posne) pa 

149 -nSfand th’S Ire neuter’l^ms, come to 

genders.* This simplidcation w-- f of it ti’ere 

" Whenfa came to be us^as the^ 

adopted, that, tha, or ^ m Chaucer, See, 

demonstraUve adjective. Ihet ^ ^ Northern and Midland 

Apparently from confusion with the plmal oi r/w, 

dialects adopted a form thas or ^ ^ 7 Scandinavian form), thise, or 

tho, and then received a new plural la j^Torthern dialect, and 

these. Ultimately . ^^t the latter retained thas {those), which 

£i»-b- In'^lE” “d F»”““ Enslih O^T u>d 

“?.r 4 S»« “ £ m"S» i * «' 

. tsss.” tfi 

tlie Latin hi<. 
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D~THE DEMONSTRATIVES SO, SUCH, AND YON. 

160. So (A.S. s'wa) still exists as a pronoun * (not adverb) ; as in “ I 
drank a pint or so (i.e. or about that quantity) of beer ; “I told you 
so ( == that ) ” ; “ Is that man your friend? He is soj"^ 

Such (A.S. swilc or s'wylc) is a compound of swy or swi^ the instru- 
mental case of sufa fso) and lie {hke). It appears in early English ia^ 
a great variety of forms, swzde, swulch, sulch, switch^ switch , swich. 
The form in Chaucer is swich. The form sich (answering to which) is 
considered vulgar.t 

Such is commonly the equivalent of the Latin tails (‘ of that sort ’) ; but 
it sometimes drops its reference to quality^ and is a mere demonstrative, 
as in “If you repay me not on suck a day, in such a place, such sum or 
sums,*’ &c. {M. of V.]. 

Yon, ffom the A.S. geond (~ be-yond) is now a demonstrative 
adjective. It has the same root as the Gennan jen-cr. 


EELATIVE ERONOENS. 

15L A Relative § Pronoun is a word which refers to some 
noun or pronoun already used to denote the person or thing 
spoken about, and called the a?iiecedent of the relative, and which 
joins the clause in which it stands to that which precedes it. Thus, 
in the sentence, ‘ He is reading about the battle that was fought 
at Hastings/ that refers to the noun battle., which is called the 
antecedent to the relative that^ and joins the clause ‘ that was 
fought at Hastings' to the word 'battle' in the preceding 
clause. In ' This is the man whose house we saw,' whose refers 
to tnan^ and 7jmn is the antecedent to whose. 


* We are so accustomed to as an advob^ that we are apt to think that it must always hare 
been one. But ^ an adverb,^ it was in origin only a modification of a pronoun. There is no 
adverbial fixcQ in sn*a or so in swa-Awa-swa or whoso. In the Ormulum we find mhastimm 
(== whoso), made with the pronoun simi {soinA. In Piers Plowman (1721) occurs the phrase 
“ by so (—provided that) ye hadde my silver,^ Here so must of course be a demonstrative 
pronoun. In oid-fashioned Gennan so was used as a relative pronoun, 
t Modern sta^a^ English has preserved only one of three demonstrative pronouns com- 


is usi^ by Chaucer {ProL 182). 

t In A.S- swylc was a relative (:=: qimlis) as well as a demonstrative lalis\ as Swvice 
gedrdfednessa ne gewurdon/' = " Such tribulations such Orz^htch or were not’ 
{Mark xm. ^ 

§ Pelalive IS ^ had name because it is insufficient. lie, the, it, that also relate to an 
^tecedent substantive, and therefore have an equally good right to be fSIhd^Relatwe 
Pwnonm. Is, jpse, &c., were in fact palled relative pronouns by the ancient gralfeiarians 
\Priscian xu. i j xvii. 9), Ihe essential characteristic of the so-cmled Relative Pronouns is, 
that they are conneciwe Pronotms and have the power of jrrammatical subordhtaiion. The 
b^t na^ for them would ^ Subjunctive Promims, This would, in fact, only be a revival 
of the Arttculus Subjuncimus of the Latin grammarians {Priscm7t^ I cr.>. 
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152. The Relative Pronouns in English are the following 


(lOTHE RELATIVE PRONOUN THAT. 

That is the oldest of our relative pronouns.^ It is the neuter of 
the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative se^ seo, tkai^ used now for all genders. 
Ail relative pronouns were once demonstrati\'e or interrogative. In 
old English the relative or connective force was given to the demon- 
strative pronoun t by doubling the demonstrative word, an indeclinable 
particle l>e which was, in fact, only a weakened form of the 

ordinary demonstrative, being placed after se^ seo^ th<st. Sometimes 
the demonstrative dropped out, and the indeclinable the appeared as a 
relative ; sometimes the was dispensed with, and the simple demon- 
strative itself was used as a relative. That is always a substantive ; 
it may relate either to persons or to things. It is now unindected,t and 
never has a preposition placed before it. If it is governed by a 
preposition, the preposition is put at the end of the sentence. § 

* That cannot now be used in all cases where vjJio can be used. Who 
sometimes has a meiely contimiative force, being equivalent to and 
he (see Syntax, adjective clauses), but a clause beginning with that 

* Addison is quite wrong when in his “ Humble Petition of whc and wkick ” he makes 
the petitioners say : “ We are descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, till the Jack Sprat that supplanted us.” “ Thai came into use during 
the twelfth century to supply the place of the indeclinable relative the, and in the fourteenth 
century it is the ordinary relative. In the sixteenth century which often supplies Us place ; 
in the seventeenth century who replaces it. About Addison’s time that had again come into 
fashion, and had almost driven which and who out of use ” {^Morris). Steele ridicules the loo 
common use of that in the sentence . “ My lords, with humble submission, that that I say 
is this ; that that that that gentleman has advanced is not that that he should have proved 
to your lordships ” (S^cct. 8o). (Ben Jonson’s statement that xvhich was the only relative is 
incomprehensible in view of the usage of his time.) 

t The connective or subordinative force of that is not inherent in the pronoun itself, but is 
infused into it by the intelligence of the hearer Originaljy the jirincipal clause and the 
relative clause were co-ordinate, as “ Se hsefS bryd, se is brydguma ” ‘ He luis the bride, 

he is the bridegroom.’ The preponderating importance of the defining clause was marked by 
strengthening or doubling the demonstrative, the uninflected form pc being appended to the 
inflected form “ Se ])<? bryd hrnfSi, se is brydguma” =;= ‘ He that has the bride,’ &c. 

The indeclinable pe could even give a connective or relative force to the Persona] Pronouns, 
ae “ Faeder lire I'u pe eart on heofenum,” * Our Father which (= ikoit that) art in heaven ’ ; 
“ Ic eom Gabriel, ic pe stande beforan Code ” (‘ I am Gabriel, who stand before God ’), 
Compare iferriir/f, &c , in German- # 

X The want of inflexion was formerly supi^ed by putting the requisite form of the demon, 
strative pronoun of the third person where it would indicate the construction of the relative, 
liius in Chaucer, ‘ A knight tner was . . . That from the time that he first began To ly’-den 
out, he lovede chyvalrye ’ (Frol 43), where that — he — who, * A litel clergeon . . . J'hat 
day by day to scole was his wone (Prior. 7’., where that — his ~ whose). It answers to a 
well-known vulgar use of which ‘ Let her take a jolly p’liceman, Which perhaps kis name 
is yit ‘(Thackeray). This idiom is still common in Lowland Scotch, as : — “The man at 
(ss that; kis weyfe’s deid,” ‘ The man whose wife is dead ‘ (Murray. /. c. p. 196). This con- 
struction was common in Anglo-Saxon with the uninflected pe, as “ Eadig ys se peow pehys 
Waford hyae gemet” = ‘ Blessed is the servant wham (^ that hiiti) his lord finds,’ &c.^ At 
is the conSmon relative in Lowland Scotch. It is also found in Hampole (e.^. iji). -4^ is the 
Scandi22^iiiiR form of that. Milton writes, * They around the flag of each his faction.’ 

§ cases we should perhaps regard the preposition as an adverb forming a compound 

with the verb. Formerly the preposition (or adverb) was placed: he/ore the verb, as though 
■we should say “ the land which they in-lived ” ; “ the settlement which they from were 
driven ” (Koch, ii. p. 260). This idiom was first adopted for the uninflected the and that, and 
afterwards extended to the other relatives. 
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limits the noun to which it refers, and is therefore improper when that 
noun does not admit of further limitation. Hence we cannot say 
‘Thomas that died yesterday,’ or ‘My father that is in America.’ 

That was formerly used like what, with its antecedent understood,^ 
as “ That thou doest, do quickly” [John xiii. 27). 

(2.)-THE INTERROGATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

WHO, WHAT, WHICH, WHETHER. 


153. The pronoun who, neuter what (A.S. hwa^i neuter liwcst) 
was in Anglo-Saxon an Interrogative Pronoun. 


Modem Ponns. 


An^lo-Saxon Porms. 




Masc. Fern. 

Netii. 

Nom, 

mot 

Nom. 

hwa 

hwset 

Foss. , 

Whose 1 

Getu 

hwses 

hwjEs 

Obj. 

Whom 1 

Nat, 

hwam (hwsem) 

hwam (h^\a^m) 


Acc. 

hwone (hwsene) 

hwset ( 



Inst. 

hwi (hw^) 


154. What has the neuter suffix 4 It is the neuter of who. It is 
now indeclinable, and is used not only as a substantive, but also as an 
adjective.§ When used as a substantive it is neuter. 

166. Which (A.S. hwylc or is a compound of hwi or hwy 

(the old instrumental case of kwd), and lie [like). In Scotch it is still 
quhilk. It was equivalent to the IjatCm qualis^ ‘of what sort ?’|| It 
is properly an adjective, as “ Which dress do you prefer ? but is 
also used substantively, as “ Here are port and sherry, which will you 
take ? Which asks for one out of a definite number ;1I who and what 
ask indefinitely. 

• In such sentences, however, we might regard theut^ as the antecedent of a suptjressed 
relative (see Adjective Clauses m the Syntax). This is actuaily the construction of 
“Gebjnrgde J^aes on J>asm bedme gewedx,” ‘Tasted that [which] grew on the tree’ 
(Caedmon, Gen. 483) But it is the antecedent which is omitted in “ 'gonne ibirst ut Saes l??e 
he swygian sceolde," * * * § then bursts out [that] about which he should be silent’ (Alf. Trans, of 
Cura Past). 

t Hwa has the same root as the Latin and qui. H was guttural in A.S. We still 
pronounce the h before the w in what, &C. ^ 

% Note that these are all singular forms. So in Latin se, sui, sibi are singular forms ^ even 
when they relate to more than one. ^ ^ 

§ Like the neuters this and that it was used predicatively in Anglo-Saxon as a substantive 
without regard to gender and number, as “ Hwaet syndon ge?” (:wkat are ye ?). It was often 
followed by the genitive case, as ‘‘hwaet godes?” (yvhai of goodT): “hwaet weorces?” 
{what of work f). When the genitive suffix came to be dropped, except when it denoted 
possession, these combinations gave rise to an apparently adjectival use of what, which was 
subsequently admittwl before masculine and feminine as well as before neuter nouns. What 
is used adjectively with an intensive force in exclamations, as “ What a fool he was ! ” ; 
“ What knaves they are,” In old English which was sirmlarly used, as “ O, which a pitous 
thing it was ” (Chaucer, Cl. T. 1086). 

What is sometimes used as an adverb, as “ What (i.e. for what purpose) neeo?^S® any 
further witness ? ” “ Lord, what these weathers are cold {Wakefeld Myst.). 

8 “He wiste hwat and hwylc ky*» wif ware,” * He would have known what, and of what 
sort this woman was.' This sense has now vanished, 

^ This restriction is, however, purely arbitrary, 
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168. Whetlier (A.S. hwce^er) is derived from 'who {Imti) by means 
of the suffix ther* and means ‘ which of the two ? ’ 

WHO, WHAT, and WHICH as EEIiATIVES. 

157. From being simply Interrogativcs, the above Pronouns (like 
guts and rU) acquired the force of Indaji^iite Pronouns, t meaning some 
(or ajiy^ one or thmg^ especially after if {gif)- We still have this 
sense in the phrase As who should say/' {i-e, ^ as should some one 
say/ or ‘as [if] some one should say’)» in the compounds some- 
what &c. They were then converted into ht definite J^elativcs by the 
addition of the pronouns so^ some, or thatX (which had already acquired 
a connective or subordinative sense), the compounds of so being often 
strengthened by the addition of eve7\ 

Whoso and Whoevt}' are not now declined, hut soever may be added to 
all the three cases of xvho. 

158. Lastly wlw^ which^ and %vhat were used as relatives without so 
or ifiat appended.? 

Who refers only to persons. Its antecedent is sometimes omitted, as 
“Who steals my piuse, steals trash.” 

What is in reality the neuter of who^ and, as a substantive, refers 
only to an antecedent that is neuter and singular. It is also used 
adjectively, as “ I gave him what help I could ; ” “ What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee.” The possessive case of it {whose = hwces or 
whas)y is still in use, though rarely employed except in poetry : as 
“ The question whose solution I require ” {Drj'den) ; “ I could a tale 
unfold, whose lightest word,” &:c. {Shakspeare ) ; “ The roof, whose 
thickness was not vengeance proof” {Byron), Whom is no longer 
used as a neuter objective. 11 

\\nien what is used as a relatwe in modem English, the antecedent is 


* liter (once qnuter or ettier^ from quis) is precisely analogous to whether, as is worepos 
from the cognate root rro. 

t 'That is to say, in order to indicate a person or thing as yet unknown or undeterminfcd, a 
word was employed that asked wha or whai’^ was. This use of the interrogative was cuite 
common in Anglo-Saxon, as “gif hwa e< 5 w aenig {)ing tQ cwy??” {Matt. xxi. 3), ‘If 
one say anything to j'ou ' ; “ Gif kwylc ssi^'^ {Mark xiii. 21), ‘ If any man say to you.’ 
In * I'U tell you nnhail ‘ what ’ = something-. The derived adverbs when^ where, /mo, 
&c., had in like manner an indefinite sense. We still say some-where, somehow, &c. 

t Chaucer still uses that or as for a mark of retaiiviiy or stthordinaUon after %oho and its 
derivatives, as “ Whom that I serve ” {Kn. T. yj ‘^ ; ‘ Catoun which, that was so wis a man ’ 
(iV. P. T. 120). Similarly '‘when i/tat the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ’ ; 

*when. as sacred light began to dawn ’ {Milton). Whereas still keeps its ground. In A S. 
srua was placed before as well as after the kwa, swa-hwa-swa. _ In the_ Ormulum. w'e find 
whasmmn and w/iotsumm for whoso and whaiso. This formation is still preserved in the 
(now vulgar) words wkatsomever, howsomever. See., sometimes turned into wkectsomed- 
tver, What man tnat hath frendes {Chaucer)^ *■ whatsoever mstn has friends.*’ 

§ iimSf{hwfst) was sometimes a relative in A.S., as “ ]Jset hwset David dyde ’*« ♦that what 
David did ’ {Luke vl 3). The genitive and dative of who were used as relatives earlier than 
the nominative (as in the Ormulum, 3425). Wha (who) as a relative in the nominative is 
found in Wyclifte. See March, A.S* Gram. p. 179. 

I Jn Wycliffe we find “ Tbe fyge troe whom tbw cptsedist" {Mark aci. sr>. 
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suppressed.* In poetry it is sometimes followed by that, as “ What 
he hath won, that hath he fortified ’’ {KingJ. iii. 4 ). 

169. Instead of what^ the ordinary relative relating to animals or 
things is wMch. (§ 155 .) 

160. It is, however, quite a mistake to call ^which^ the neuter of ^ who.^ 
It was formerly used like * who,^ as “ Our Father xvhich art in heaven.’ 
In Chaucer it is followed by that (‘ which that,’ or ‘the which that ), 
and long after was preceded by the^ as in the English Bible and 
Shakspeare. (Compare the French le quel ) 

161. The proper correlative of w/iic/i is siic/i (§ 150 ), as “ Such which must 

go before ” {Bacojt). Such — which = tahs — quahs, . 

16S. IPliich preceded by a preposition is often replaced by where^ as wherein 
~ in which ; whereto = to lohich^ &c. 

183. Who z.vA xvhich can always be used where can be used. They 
have also a conthiuative force, which that never has. (See § 152 .) 

164. The relative pronoun is frequently understood, as, “That is the^ person 
I spoke of,” “for the person whom I spoke of.” But it is now 
seldom omitted unless, if expressed, it would be in the objectivecase. 

(3.)-THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AS. 

165. The word as (A.S. ealswa^also, i.e. all so, Gei*man als) is 

often used as a relative pronoun, especially after same and such; as, 
‘‘ This is not the same as that ; ” His character is not such as I 
admire.” So also in the phrases as to and as for^ as is a relative 
pronoun, the subject of a verb understood. In “As to that, I have 
nothing to say,” ‘as to that ’ = ‘ ad hoc what 

[relates] to that.’ So in French ‘quant k vous ’= quantum ad %ws atiinet. 
As is a strengthened fonn of so, which, as we have seen (§ 150 ), is 
sometimes a pronoun, and, like that, might have a relative force.f 

INDEFINITE PKONODNS. 

166. The numeral one is also an Indefinite Pronotui. 

The numeral one is an indefinite demonstrative when used as the 


* In the older writers we find all what, thaAwhai, &c. 

In some grammars is called^ a '■re/atwe. This is wrong and misleading. 

The name is absurd, because what is not a compound word at all, though large numb^s of 
unfortunate learners are actually led to believe that what is made up of the beginning of 
which and the end of that. Pi hat is not even eguzvalent to that which ; it is nothing more 
than a relative with its antecedent suppressed, like who in the sentence quoted abo\e 
Those who make what contain its own antecedent, should equally make the antecedent 
contain its own relative in That is the matt I spoke of,” and call * man ' a compound 
antecedent, 

t Some grammarians assert that who and which are not properly used to introduce a 
limiting or dejining clause, and that in such sentences as “ That is the man wko spoke to us 
yesterday," “ The house which he built still remains,” the word that is preferable. The best 
writers of English prose do not countenance this view. 

i As IS clearly an ordinary Relative Pronoun in Chaucer (ICn. T. 1000), “ his hu^ed as 
J spak of now.” So in Maundeyiile (quoted by Skeat), “ Zaracon as was fadre to Salahadyn.” 
Mr. Skeat {St. Diet, s z>.) considers to be identical with the old Scandinavian relative es. 
This is an interesting view of the matter, but the analogy of the relative so used in old- 
fashioned German seems to show that the relative as may be treated as a compound of so. 
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'article an* * * § It has long been used in the sense of ^ some— or other,’ 
‘ a certain.’ - Thus (as an adjective) “ His wrath which otie day will 
destroy ye both ” {MUton) ; One Titus Oates had drawn on himself 
censure, &c.” {Macaulay)* As a substantive it was used to denote 
\07ne 07ie^ or more, of a class already named, as Get me some better 
pens, this is a bad otic ” {or these are bad ones) ; and then came to be 
used as a general indefinite demonstrative, as One in a certain place 
testified ” {Heb, ii, 6 ). It is very common after soine, each, and every, 
and is used in the plural, as ‘‘ That the poor may fall by his strong ones ” 
{Ps, X. lo). As an indefinite substantive it assumed the sense of the 
French on {~:ho7nme\ as, ‘‘A quiet conscience makes one so serene” 
{hyfvn) ; ‘‘ A sonnet to ojte's mistress ” {Skakspeare), In this sense it 
at last ousted the old Anglo-Saxon word man (= German man), which 
we still find in Chaucer as men * or me, and which was also in part 
replaced by the indefinite they* 

None (r= ne an) as a substantive in the singularf is now obsolete, having 
been replaced by no one. In evoyhody, somebody, &:c., ‘body ’ is used 
as a kind of indefinite pronoun. 

167. Aught (A.S. dwihi) is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
substantive a ‘thing,’ or ‘creature’ (used as a masculine J 
in wight) and d = ever. The negative of aught is naught or 
nought. ITot is the same word, used as an adverb. 

168. Any i&ni^ is a derivative from fe, ‘ one,’ just as ullus 
in Latin is a diminutive of unus (Key, Lat. G7\ § 334 ). It i$ 
properly an indefinite demo7tstrative adjective ; as in “ Did you 
see any person ? ” but it is also used as an indefinite quantitative 
adjective, referring either to nu77iher or to qua7iiity, as ‘ I did not 
take any apples ’ ; ‘ Will you have any bread ? ’ 

169. Other implies ‘not this one’ (out of some two) (like the 
Latin aUe7'). It is formed from the root ^//,§ a variation of the at 
of aXXoff and alter, by means of the comparative suffix iher (see § 155 , 
note). A.S a substantive it has the ordinary inflexions of a noun. 

170. Some (A.S. sum) originally meant ‘a certain ’j| (Lat 
qi^dam). It still has this force in sojnebody, S07neii7nes, something. * 

• THs men h not a plural; see e.g, ‘That blisful yok which that men clepeth (sing-.) 
spousail ’ (C/. 7 \ 1 15) The fact that man or ineii maintained its ground during the penod 
when the infiuence of Norman-French was strongest, and only disappeared after that influence 
had ceased,^ is opposed to the idea that the indefinite one is identical w'ith the French on = 
homme. This view, however, is held by Latham and other good authorities. 

t E.g, “ None better knows than you ” (M Jor M. I. 3, 7). 

t “ a wight of high renown’’ (Othello II. x, 159). We also employ it in the form 

wliiti) as a neuter. 

§ Not the an that means ‘ one.’ In Moeso-Gothic ‘ one ’ is ‘ ain,' but ‘ other ’ is * ajitkar"^ 
(not aznihat). 

jj Thus “sum man hmfde twegen suna,’’ ^3. certain vian had two sons’ (Luhexv, is) ; 
“ His feonda sum/ * orte of his enemies ’ (Matt. xiii. 35). 
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It BOW also denotes an undetermined part of a whole, and is used 
with numerals to give the sense of abotit^ as “He will last you 
some eight year or nine year’’ {Hamlet), ^ It is the pronoun of 
indefiniteness with respect either to quantity or to relation, as in 
“ I have sojne money ” ; “ This is some monster of the isle.” 

THE niSTEIBOTIVE PEONOTTHS. 

171. Each. (A,S. die = d-ge-Jmylc* i.e.,, ^ever every one of a 
sort,’) is used both adjectively and substantively. 

172 . In the phrases ‘ each other,’ ‘ one another,’ the two pronouns 
were formerly independent in their construction, as “ They foynen 
(thrust) ech at other ” (Chaucer, Kn, T, 796). “ With greedy force 
each other doth assail,” {Spense7\ i.e., “ each doth assail other So in 
old-fashioned English we find ‘ each to other,’ ‘ one from another,’ 
and so on. Nowadays both pronouns are placed after the preposition, 
as “They did not speak to each other for a week “They tear 
from one another daily.” The pronouns must therefore now be 
regarded as forming a sort of compound like the Greek alleloi. 

It is customary to use each other when two are referred to, one another 
when more than two are referred to, but this distinction does not spring 
out of the meaning of the words. 

173. Every (old English evercelc, everilk^ or everych^ that is, 

ever each) is a compound of A.S. aefre^ ^ ever,’ and denotes 

all of a series taken one by one. 

Each may refer to two or to more than two ; every is now t used only with 
reference to more than two. 

In Chaucer everych (every) is used as a substantive. We still say * each and 
every ’ in legal phraseology. 

Every has much the same meaning as each, but in a stronger form, equiva- 
lent to ‘each without exception,’ 

174. Either has two meanings and represents two separate 
words. I. It means ‘each of two,’ as, “ On either side one” {John 
xix. 18 ). In this sense it is the nf^dern form of the Anglo-Saxon 
. ‘ aeg^er ’ tegther) = ‘ i-ge-hwae^er,' a compound of d — ever, apd 
gehwmther = ‘ both,’ where the syllable ge has its collective force 
(see § 17 1 , note). 2 . It means ‘one of two, but not both,* In 
this sense it represents ‘ d-hwaelier * (‘ ever some one of two ’ ), but 
is, in fact, the modern form of mgther, which has supplanted the 


* 'pie particle ge was prefixed to the indefinite pronouns in Anglo-Saxon to gixgthe idea 
of universality or aggregation , as ge-Ima^ every otis ; ge-kivylc ~ every one; ge-hivtl^y^oth, 
(Compare the German Gebriider and Gesci^*ister,\ These forms were strengtheneU by 
prefixing ti ~ ever. Hence came it-ge-hwylc = celc = each : h-ge-hwcelSer — ^^^r — eii/ter, 
Sall-Hc (all-Hke) and d-ge-Uc {ever alike) have also been suggested as etymologies. 

t Chaucer uses it when speaking of two, as “ Everych of hem help for to armen other ’ 

{Kn. T, 793). 
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Torm other or outlier ^ Neither (A.S. fiMer) is a com- 

pound of the latter and the negative ne^ and used to be spelt 
nother or nouther^ but has got assimilated to eithe 7 \ 

175. Either may be inflected as a substantive of the singular number, as 
“Where cither’s fall determines both their fates.” 

Each, every, either, and neither are always singular, t 

EEFUSCTIVE PBONOUNS. 

176. The objective ease of the Personal Pronouns, and of the 
demonstrative he^ she, it, may be used in a reflective sense (Latin 
r^ecto, ‘I bend back^), when an action directly or indirectly 
affects the doer of it. Thus — 

ril disrobe me ” (Shakspeare, Cymh, v. i, 22). 

“ I can buy me twenty ” {Afacd. iv. 2, 40b 

‘‘ Prepare thee ” (^Sh. AL Vefi. iv. i, 324;. 

Get thee wood enough’’ {Tempest, ii. 2, 165). 

Signor Antonio commends him to you ” {M. K iii, 2, 235). 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough ” {Afacd, v. 44). 

177. In Anglo-Saxon the personal pronouns, in whatever case they 
were used, were strengthened by having the adjective sitf, i.e, set/ 
{s=sa 77 ie t) agreeing with them, as 7 He silfzon, his silfes, &c. But even 
in A.S. we find the curious idiom, that strengthened reflectives in the 
dative case {nie-sil/ us-sit/ &c , made with an uninflected silf) were 
placed in apposition to pronouns in the nominative, in place of 
the inflected adjective silf or self (‘ I me sit /1 ‘ 'eue ns silfl 8 lc), or 
might be used as nominatives by themselves.§ Constructions of this 
type were common for all three persons, and are still used for the 
Third Person, himsel/ hersel/ &c. 

Very early, however, j* * * § ^^came to be regarded as a substantive, jj and 


* In A.S. existed side by side with <Bg^r. Other or mitker (= d‘hwa? 1 Ser) must not 
be confounded with the ‘ other' which — Gothic ant/iar (5 169). Itjs still used in some pro- 
vincial dialects. . 

t The older writers were not clear upon tl^s point. - Shakspeare frequently gives a plural 
sense to every and neither. Thus “ Eve^ <|pe to rest themselves betake {Rape of Lncrece^ 
j25)i “ When neither are alive" {Cynib. iv. 2, 252). v nr / n 

5 In that selve moment,” *= ‘ m that same moment (Chaucer) ; ** That self (= same) 
mould ” (Shahspeare), Compare the compound sef-same. 

§ Thus “Pilatus hymself dwrdt ealle pdi >ing (* Pilate himself wrote all those things.^ 
Rvanr. Kic. 34); ‘*Hym self wses on heofenas farende” (‘ Himself was going to heaven, 
ih. 34L* “If hemself wolde ” if would/ Piers PL 12689); “Thei can hemself 

devyse ” (Chaucer, Kn. r. 306 ) ; “ We us self” (Chaucer, Cl. T. 108). We find an inflected 
form ofseifm early English. Thus ‘"jiurrh Godd Allmahhtig sellfenn ” (Orm. 4131) ; * Wtmt 
= why) should he make hiinselven wood, i.e. mad (Chaucer, ProL 184). “ He loved his 
neighbour as himselve” (/’n?/ 83s). Also with the nominative, “I myselven” (ProL Bo-p). 
TyfeMi^yMP^les show that the Sutfix '•en was not restricted to marking the plural. It is not 
unhk JnliaL the dative which seems to be in apposition to a nominative is dative 

absolute. I myself did it ” =; * I, me being the same, did it,* 

11 This substantive use of self is clearly seen in “ Hy own self, “ Your own selves, &c. 
Themselves seems to have the plural selves in apposition to them. The substantive self is 
found in A.S , as “ heora agenes sylfes ” (Mitiuner, ii. p. it)* 
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was preceded by the possessive pronouns [inyself^ thyself, ourselves,* 
yourselves). This combination was formerly (and quite as legitimately) 
used for the third person {Jiis-self, theirselves). The history of all 
these changes of usage is obscure and perplexing. 

178 . There is nothing reflective about the word self, either as adjective or 
as substantive (See eg. “He himself said so”; “I love you for 
yourself alone,” &c.). The reflective force belongs altogether to the 
pronoun to which it is appended. 

179 . In early English writers we find ane or one (cr A. S ana, ‘alone’) used 
like self Thus “All himm ane” = all hy hbnself{Orm, 1025) ; “ Him ane 
bi himm sellf^m ” = hi?n alone by himself {Orm, 822) ; “ Walkyng myn one ” 
rr walking by myself [^Piers PL The word lane (cr: alone) is still used 

thus in Scotch, as ‘my lane’ (by myself), ‘him lane’ (by himself). The 
pronoun appears to vaiy^ between the possessive and the objective, as it does 
with self 


VERB. 

180. Definition. A verbt is a word by means of which we 
can say somethdng about some person or thing. 

The word which stands for what is spoken about is called the 
subject of the verb, and is in the nominative case. In relation 
to the Subject, the verb is called the Predicate. 

A verb can tell us -with regard to what is spoken about that it does 
something, or that it is in some state, or that it has something 
done to it. 

Verbs as well as adjectives stand for attributes ; but when we attach 
an adjective to .a noun, as in * a filing eagle,’ the phrase denotes tw^o 
notions which are regarded as already united into one compound 
whole ; when we attach a verb to a noun, as in ‘the eagle flies,’ the 
use of the verb effects the union of the two notions. (See § 26,) 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

181. ' Verbs are divided into two classes— 

1. Transitive J Verbs. Intransitive Verbs. 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or feelmg 
which is directed towards some object, § as, strlhe, He strikes the 


* When onr and y<^ur relate to a single person, ourself and yourself are used, as “ We 
■will outMlf in person to the war ” ; “ You must do it yourself." 

t Latin mrSum (‘ word the verb being emphatically the word of the sentence. Verhuni 
imperfectly represents the Greek term prifia, ■which means ‘predicate,’ 
t Latin transire, * to go across ’ ; the action goes over, as it -were, from the doer to the 
object. ^ ^ 

} A verb does not cease to be transitive because the object of the action is toovu^S^to be 
eimressed. In: “About, seek, fire, kill”^ Shaksp. f C.) the verbs are all transitive. It 
will of course be understood that a transitive verb is still transitive -when it is i:^d in the 
^stve voice. It still denotes an action directed to an object, although that object is denoted 
by the subject the passive verb. 
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f>ali ; ” bve^ He loves his father.” The word which stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb is called the 
object of the verb. It is put in the objective case. The gram- 
maiical object of a verl must not be confounded with the real 
object of the actio?L 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes 2 . stale ox condition^ 
or an action or feeling which is not directed towards an object ; 
as, to bey to dwelly to sity to rejoicey to run. Verbs of this kind are 
sometimes called Neuter Verbs. 

182. Many verbs are used, with a difference of meaning, sometimes 
as transitive verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs j as, He ra7t 
away ‘‘He ra?i a thorn into his finger.” “The child speaks already,” 
ue, ‘ utters articulate sounds ’ ; “ He speaks several languages,” 

‘ employs the languages to express his thoughts.^ A transitive verb is 
used reflectively when the action which it denotes is done *by the doer 
to ^imself, and the veib is consequently followed by a reflective 
pronoun. This pronoun, however, is often omitted, as “The sea 
breaks (itself) on the rocks;” “The earth moves (itself);” “The 
clouds spread (themselves) over the sky ; ” “ The boats drew (them- 
selves) clear of one another ; ” “ The needle turns (itself) towards the 
pole.” Verbs thus used must not be confounded with intransitive 
verbs. In old English intransitive verbs were often followed by a 
pronoun used reflectively, as “ Hie thee * home ; ” “ Fare thee well ; ” 
“ Sit thee down.” Some compound verbs are used curiously in this 
way, as, “ To over- sleep oneself ; ” “ He over-ate himself ; ” “Vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself,” f <?., ‘leaps farther than it intended,’ 
and some verbs complemented by an adjective, as “ I have talked 
myself hoarse; ” “ The child screa?ned itself black in the face.”t 

Reflective verbs are not a particular kind of verb, but simply transitive 
verbs used in a particular manner. 

183. Transitive verbs are sometimes used with a sort of passive significa- 
tion, as “The meat cuts tough,” Ms tough when it is cut’; “The cakes 
eat short and crisp,” ‘are short and crisp when they are eaten’; “The 
book sold well ” ; “The bait took ” ^ “ The bed feels hard,” i.e., ‘ it is hard 
when it is felt ’ ; “ The rose smells sf'eet”; “The wine tastes sour.” Seep. 264. 

■ — f — 

* In such phrases the pronoun was originally in the dative^ marking that the actor was 
affected by the action, bat not that he was Redirect object oi it* Thus; — "Hie^/whdmweard 
ferdon,” ‘ They marched them homewards ’ (Alf. Oros, i. 9 ). Sometimes what looks like an 
accusative (or objective) of cognate meaning may be regarded as a complement of the predi- 
cate. Thus “ It rained fire and brimstone ” = ‘ It rained, and the rain was fire, &c ' For 
the use of what is called the cogitate objective (as m ‘ to run a race Syntax. 

t The following verbs are some of those that may be used reflectively without having the 
reflective pronoun expressed extend^ stretchy dragy resty leatiy incline y kee^ set^ 

bendy shuiy hardetty shorten, lengthen, melt, dissolve, recover, rejorm, ^rejiare, 

vOctsh0^^, change, dashy refrain, obtrude, intrude, pour, press, remmte, settle, steal. 

Several intransitive verbs were once reflective, as 7wnd (went), abscond, venture, depart, 
consort, retire, &c. 

The following are a few of those which pe both transitivS and intransitive •.—act, talk, eat, 
drink, blozv, fly, grow, abide, answer, boil, rain, shake, slip, stay, survive, &c. 
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‘i'Ms is possibly the origin of such passive expressions as A great expert 
merit was making” {Macaulay)', “A treaty of union was negotiating'* 
{Jloberison). Compare what is said in § 200 , i and the note. 

INFLEXIONS OF VERBS AND SUBSTITUTES 
FOR INFLEXION. 

1S4. Verbs admit of the following modifications : — Voice, 
Mood, Tense, Number, Person. 

These are expressed partly by inflexion, partly by the use of 
auxiliary verbs. , " 

Number and Person are expressed solely by inflexion, Voice, 
Mood, and Tense partly by inflexion and partly by the use of 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

Notional and Auxiliary Verbs. 

185. A verb is a notional verb, when it is so used as to retain its flifi and 
proper meaning, as “ I ivill go ” {ue,, * I am resolved to go ') ** You 
may play in the garden” [i.e,, ‘You are permitted to play') ; “Thou 
s/ia/l not steal” (/>., ‘thou art bound not to steal’) ; “He would 
not come when I called him” {Le,, ‘ He did not choose to come ’). 

A verb is an auxiliary verb w'hen its own proper signification drops out 
of sight, and it merely serves to mark some modification of the notion 
expressed by another verb. Thus in “He will fall,” ^wilV does not 
imply that he is resolved to fall, but only marks futurity. In “ I work 
hard that I may gain the prize,” may does not express permission, but 
helps to indicate the subjunctive mood of the verb ‘ gain.’ In “ I have 
been ill,” have has altogether lost the idea of possessing, and has 
become a mere tense-sign, * 

Notional verbs and auxiliary verbs are not two distinct classes ; the 
same verb may be sometimes notional and sometimes auxiliary. 

VOICE. 

186. Voice is the form of a verb by means of which we show 
whether the subject of the s^tence stands for the doer, or 
for the object of the action spoken of by the verb. There ^are 
two voices— '1. The Active Voice. 2. Tbe Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the doer of tli© 
action described by the verb ; as, “ The boy strikes the halV^ 
“The cat kiiled die mouse.” 


» AH inflexions were once significant -mards, which w'ere attached to other word^nfet hive 
become so worn down by use, that in many cases their original meaning can be only guessed 
at. Their origin is iilustrated by the -d of ioved, which can be traced to love-did, i.e,, didm 
lozfe. So m French / irai is made up of Je4r-az, i.e., egodre-kaheo = * I have to go,* The 
use of auxiliaries is therefore a return to the original method of going to work. 
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The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the object of 
the action described by the verb ; as, The ball is struck by the 
boy.” ‘‘ The mouse was killed by the cat.” 

The same action may be expressed by either voice, but then the word 
that is the object of the active verb must be the subject of the passive. 

187. In the strict sense of the above definition only transitive verbs could 
properly be used in the passive voice, and only the direct objtct of the active 
verb could become the subject of the passive verb. ' This is in fact the usage 
in ‘Latin, German, &c. But English has blended the accusative and the dative 
into one case, the ‘ objective,’ and as a consequence of this allo^vs (in most 
cases) the objective of either kind of object to become the subject of the passive. 

I told him the news ” becomes either “ The news was told him,” or He 
was told the neu's. ” 

Moreover English has singular freedom in the way in winch it treats 
groups of words as though they were single nouns, verbs, (See. (See § 75 .) 
Wheft a complex expression containing a verb in the active voice is attended 
by a noun or pronoun in the objective, whether after a preposition or not, that 
noun or pronoun may be made the subject of a complex passive phrase. Thus 
we may say ,• “ He spoke to the man — the man was spoken to ” ; “They took 
great care of him — he was taken great care of.” Similarly, “ He was promised 
a new coat”; “The dead were refused burial,” &c. 

188 . The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb be to the perfect participle of the verb.* 
The perfect participle of a transitive verb is passive in meaning. 

Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed by means of the 
verb be^ followed by the past or perfect participle ; as, “I am come ” ; 
“ He is gone.” Great care must be taken not to confound these with 
passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not the verb be^ but 
the passive participle that follows it. Come and gone are not passive. 


MOOD. 

189 . Moods t (that is Mode^ are certain variations of form in 
verbs, by means of which we can show the mode or manner in 


* In Latin and Greek the Passive Voice has sprung out of the Middle or Reflective Verb. 
Thus amatur is made up of ainat^ and a reflective pronoun. So in the Scandinavian 
languages a passive is made by attaching the reflective pronoun to the active voice In the 
thim person this suffix was ~sk. A trace of this formation is found in English in two verbs, 
“to busk” = ‘to get oneself ready’ (from hat ‘to prepare’), and ‘bask’» ‘bathe 
oneself.' 

In Ar^gJp..£axon and early English the passive verb was also made with the auxilia^ 
become/ as the passive voice is now made with werdeji in German. Thus (in 
Piers Pi.\ “ No creature withouten cristendom worth savedP The verb ^veartSan is probably 
connected wdth veriere ‘ to turn.’ We still say “The milk turned (■=■ became') sour.” 

t Mmd comes from the Latin modtts.^ tnattneP' i indicaHve from indicare ^ ** to Joint 
aut*\’ Jmperatwe from imperare, to command''' : SubJufteiK^e iiom subjungere, to join 
«n to”; Infinitive from irfinitns^ ” uniimited," i.e., as regards person, number, &c. 

F 
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iv’hicli the action or fact denoted by the verb is connected in our 
thought with the thing that is spoken of* 

There are four moods f : — 

A. Three Finite Moods. 1. The Indicative Mood. 2. The 
Imperative Mood. 3. The Subjunctive Mood, 

B, The Infinitive Mood. 

L-THE FINITE MOODS. 

1.— THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

190. The Indicative Mood comprises those forms of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to some event or state of things which is treated by the 
speaker as. actual^ and independent of his thought about it ; as, 

He struck the ball ” ; “ We shall set out to-morrow ” ; If he 
was guilty X his punishment was too light.’' 

2. -THE IMEEEATIVE MOOD. 

191, The Imperative Mood is a form of the verb by means of 
which we utter a command, request, or exhortation ; as, Give 
me that book.’’ Go away.” The subject of a verb in the 
imperative mood is usually omitted, but may be expressed, as, 

Go thou and do likewise.” Its subject must of course be in the 
second person. - •: 

When we express our will in connection with the first or third person, 
we either employ the subjunctive mood (as “ Cursed l^e he that first 
cries hold ” ; “Go we to the king”), or make use of the imperative 


* “ Modi sunt diversae inclinationes aniiai, varies ejus affectus significantes '* (Przsctaft). ' 

There is a great deal of discrepancy and confusion in the statements of the ancient giam. 
marians about the Moods. Opinion ultimately setfled down amongst the Roman grammarians 
to the recognition of five Moods, the Indicative^ Imperative^ optative, SnijuncUve^ and 
lufimtive. The separation of the^ Optative and Subjunctive was perfectly needless. The 
forms were identically the same, it was onljCthe uses to which the forms were put that 
differed. It would have been as reasonable to Cive half a dozen names to the Ablative Case, 
according to the uses to which it was put. 

•i' To these moods many grammarians add the Potential Mood, meaning by that mood 
certain combinations of the so-called auxiliary verbs may, nttghi, can, could, mast, with the 
infinitive mood. This is objectionable. I can write, and / must go, are no more nwods of 
the verbs ‘mriie and go, than possum scribere is a mood of scribo in Latin ; or, Je puis Icrire, 
Ick kann sckrciben and Ich muss geken moods of the verbs ecrire, schreiben, and ^eJten in 
French and German. Moreover, this potential mood would need to be itself subdivided into 
Indicative forms and Subjunctive forms. The sentences “ I could do this at one time, but I 
cannot now,” and “ I could not do this, if I were to try,” do not contain the same parts of the 
verbea/r Jn the first sentence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the seco nd, i t is in the 
subjunctii'e mood. (For a full discussion of the subject see the Appendi.x to'^!Si|guthor's 
* Shorter English Grammar,' or his “ Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called P^ential 
Mood,” published separately.) 

i lliis eouditional u^e of the Indicative ]\hod must not be confounded with the SM’junc- 
iive or (as it is sometimes called) Conditional Mood. Let particular attention be paid to thi't-. 
A verb is not in the Subjunctive Mood because it is used in a subjoined clause. 
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le* * * § . (which is of the second person, with its subject omitted), followed 
by an infinitive complement, as, “ Let us pray*’ ; ‘‘Let him be heard,” 
I'hese are not imperative forms of pray and hearJ^ 

3.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

192. The Subjunctive Mood comprises those forms f of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to an event or state of things which is only thought of, 
and which is not treated by the speaker as matter of fact ^ inde- 
pendent of his thought about itf 

If we use the term Objective for what is regarded as having an 
existence of its own independent of the thought of the speaker, and 
Subjective for what exists (or is dealt with as existing) only in the 
thought of the speaker, w-e may say that the Indicative is the Mood 
of Objective Predication, and the Subjunctive the Mood of 
Subjective Predication. 

The Indicative Mood, which relates to actual fact (or what is dealt 
with as such), must necessarily be simple in its application, because a 
fact external to our thought about it does not admit of being shaped 
in our thought as we please. But when an act or state is connectecl 
with something that we speak about only in our thought, the relation of 
the two may assume various forms* Consequently the Subjunctive 
Mood admits of a great variety of uses, especially in languages in 
which its forms are fully preserved. In modern English these uses 
have become very much restricted.! 

In modern English the Subjunctive is employed to express a will 
or wish, as ‘‘ Thy kingdom come ” ; in clauses denoting purpose, 


* It may be smd that it is much easier to call ‘ Let us go’ the first person plural imperative 
of the verb and so on. So it is. It is always easier to shirk a difficulty than to solve it. 
The objection to the easier course is that it is false. Us cannot be the subject of a ^nite 
verb and Ut is not of the first person, (Compare the German ^ Lasset uns beten.') Still in 
sense * Let us go,’ Sec., are so like simple imperatives that we find * Let us make a covenant, 
I and thou' xJExi. 44). 

I Many writers have actually forgotten what they are dealing with when they speak of the 
Subjunctive Mo^. It is therefore necessary to insist upon the very obvious truth, that m all 
languages the Subjunctive Mood is not a particular way of using z/eris, but a pt^icular 
group 0/ verb forms. Such forms as sum,msi^ amo, 7noneho, audim^ &c., in Latin; 
Aasiff sprac/i, &c., in German ; was, tias, am, is, &c., in English, belong to the 

Indifetive group, and are Indkaiive whatever may be the construction in which they are 
found, Su<m forms as sbn, esset, ament, audioerim, &c-, in Latin ; sey, ware, habest, 
sprache, &c., in German ; Ike] be, [/j were, [Utou] have. Sec., in English, belong to the 
Subjunctive group. The Mood is constituted by the verb form, and not by the use of a 
conjunction. There are, however, grammars still in use, the unfortunate learners of whicli 
are taught that ‘ If I am' is the Subjunctive Mood of the verb to be. 

t Ti& definition has the sanction of the best grammatical authorities. It is well developed 
by Matzner. Peile (.Primer of Phil. p. 93) says : “ In the Subjunctive Mood the action is 
not stated as a fact, though it may be one, but as a conception of the mind.” Madvig (.Lai. 
Gram. § a>^-,ays In the Conjunctive a thing is asserted simply as an idea conceived in 
the min^ so that the speaker does not at the same time declare it as actually existing,” 

§ In modern English it is getting (unfortunately more and more common to use the Indica- 
tive Mood in cases where the SubjunctiNc would be more correct. Thus for “ See that all be 
in readiness ’’ many people say ^e that all is in readiness for that were to happen, 
they say, “ if that was to happen.” 
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See that all be in readiness ” ; Govern well thy appetite, lest sin^ 
surprise thee ” \ in clauses denoting the purport of a wish or command, 
as The sentence is that the prisoner be imprisoned for life ” ; to 
express a supposition or wish contrary to the fact, or not regarded as 
brought to the test of actual fact, as “If he 'we7'e here (which is not 
the case) he would think differently “ Oh ! that it were possible.” 
In this last case the possibility of the thing is treated purely as a 
matter that is merely thought op 

Of course these varieties of signification are not actually expressed by 
the Subjunctive Mood. That Mood merely supplies us with a form 
of predication which can be shaped by our intelligence, according to 
circumstances, so as to suit the meaning to be conveyed. 

In Anglo-Saxon the functions of the Subjunctive Mood were much 
wider than in modern English. It was used wherever we now use it, 
and it was also employed — 

1. In indirect questions, as ‘‘acsiatS hwa sy wyr^e”— -*ask who is {he) 
worfhy,’ 

2. In reported statements for which the reporter does not vouch, as 
** He stede tSset b'set land sie swi'^e lang nortS ” = ‘ he said that that- land 
is (he) veiy far north.’ 

3. In putting a general case, or describing a type of a class, as “ Hwtet 
is tiinga tSe bieterre sie ” ? = ‘ what of things is [there] which he more 
bitter ? ’ * ‘ Se l^e hcebbe earan to gehyranne gehyre ” = * He that hath 
(have) ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

The Subjunctive Mood cannot be used in a simple declarative 
or interrogative sentence. A predication made in thought 
only is meaningless, except as related to some other pre- 
dication. Hence the mood was called the ^subjunctive^ or 
^joining-on ’ mood, because (except when expressing a wish) 
it is only employed in complex sentences.* 

A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generaUy (but not always) 
preceded by one of the conjunctions ip that, lest, though, 
7inless, &c, ; but the Subjunctive Mood is not always used after 
these conjunctions, nor is the conjunction a part of the mood. 
In modem English the simple present or past tense of the Sub- 
junctive Mood is often replaced by phrases compounded of the 
verbs 7nay, might, and skou/d, which for that reason are called 
auxiliary or helpmg verbs.n Thus for “ lest sin surprise thee,” 
we now say “ Lest sin should surprise thee ” ; for “ Give me 
this water that I thirst not ” \ve say “ that I may t not thirst.” 

* Conjunctive is a better name than Subjunctive^ because the mood is not confined to use 
in a subjoined clause. But neither name is good, for neither name expresses in the slightest 
degree the real function of the mood, and both are misleading. Conceptual would be a better 
name. The learner must beware of the bad logic involved in supposing that because a verb 
in this mood is usually conjoifted or subjoined to some other verb, therefore every clause that 
is subjoined to another contains a verb in the Subjunctive Mood. (See further in the Appendix 
to the ‘ Shorter English Grammar.’) 

^ t These auxili^ verbs form com^und subjunctive tenses, not by virtue of thS^ignifica- 
Uon in the combination, but solely because they are themselves in the Subjunctive Mood, 
llieir meaning has evaporated (§ 185), and only their mood-power remains to give 

modality to the conajcsotiuds. This was long ago pomted out by Dr. Lowth in his English 
Grammar. 
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193. * The three finite moods of verbs may be described as the 
Mood of Fact (Indicative), the Mood of Conception (Subjunc- 
tive), and the Mood of Volition (Imperative), 

TH£ VERB AS A SUBSTANTIVE. 
i.~tb:e infutitive mood. 

194. The I nfinit ive Mood expresses the action or state de- 
noted by the verb without reference to person or number,' It 
cannot be attached to a subject to make an assertion, but it may 
be attached to a subject in dependent phrases, as I saw him 

I know him io be honest,” “ No wonder is a lewed man to 
ruste'*^ (Chaucer, Frol. 503). This use justifies us in calling it a 
‘ Mood ' (see definition). It commonly has the force of a sub- 
stantive, and may be used either as the subject or as the object 
of another verb, or after certain prepositions (namely to and bid)^ 
as I cannot but admire his courage.” When thus used it is not 
properly a mood at ail. 

195. The preposition io is not an essential part of the infinitive 
mood, nor an invariable sign of it. Many verbs (as may, can, shall, 
will, must, let, dare, do, bid, make, see, hear, feel, med) are followed 
by the simple infinitive without to,* as “ You may speak ” ; “ Bid me 
discourse He made me laugh ^^ ; “ I had rather not tell you.” 

The simple infinitive (without io\ used as the subject of another verb is 
legitimate, though somewhat archaic, as Better be with the dead” 
{Macbeth iii, 2, 20) ; “ Will’t please your highness ” {Lear iv. 7) ; 
“ Better dwell in the midst of alarms than in this horrible place ” 
{Cowper) ; “Him luste ryde soo”=: * it pleased him [to] ride so* 
(Chaucer, Fret. 102), So in Anglo-Saxon : “ Leofre is us fisc ” ; 
“ It is more agreeable to us to catch fish.” This infinitive denotes 
purpose after verbs of motion, as “I will go seek the king” {Hamlet 
ii. I, 101). 

193. In Anglo-Saxon, the infinitive mood ended in -an, and when 
used as such, had no to before it. ^ verb in the infinitive might be the 
subject or object of another verb.# The infinitive was, however, treated 
as Si declinable abstract noun, and a dative form (called the gerund), 
ending in -aftne, or -emte, and preceded by the preposition to, was 
used to denote purpose. Thus in He that hath ears to hear,** to hear 
=itb gehyranne ; in “ The sower went forth to sow,” io sow=^t6 sdwenne. 
This gerundive infinitive passed into modern English with the loss of 
the dative inflexion, as in I came to tell you ” ; The water is good 
to drinkp i.e.,for drinking; “ This house is io letFf Here the to has 

* Sismiarly zu is omitted after the corresponding verbs in German. 

f The active infinitive in these phrases is the older and truer form. In Chaucer we find “ it 
is U despise " ‘ it is io be desphedl In the North they stiU say ‘ What is io dot' for 

** WhatU to be done ? ” 
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its full and proper force. From denoting the j) 2 irpose of an action^ the ^ 
to came to mark the grotmd of an action more generally, and so may 
indicate the cmtse or condition of an action, as I am sorry to hear 
this ” ; I am glad to see you,” 2>., “ at seeing you ” ; “ To hearldim talk 
(?>., 071 liea7nng him talk), one would suppose he was master here ” 
But this gerund with to came to be used in place of the simple 
infinitive, as the subject or object of another verb,^ and so we say, “7b 
err is human, to forgive divine ” ; “I hope to see you.” Here the to is 
utterly without meaning. We even find another preposition used 
before it, as “ I was abotd to observe ” j “ This is Elias which was for 
to co7}ie ” t “ There is nothing left btii to snbmW^ 

As this infinitive preceded by to t has come to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon gerund, it is called the gerimdzal mfiftitive. 

2.— THE GERITND. 

197. A Gerund is a substantive formed from a verb by the 
suffix -ing, and which, when formed from a transitive verb, has 
the governing power of the verb, as, “ He escaped by ctvssing^t 
river ” The Gerund is like the imperfect participle in form, but 
is totally distinct from it in origin and construction. 

The gerunds of the verbs have and be help to form compound 
gerunds, as “ He went crazy through havuig lost his fortune ” ; “ He is 
desirous of being adzniredT 

198 . Gerunds are used either as subjects or as objects of verbs, or 
after prepositions, as “ Losing his fortune drove him mad ” ; “I like 
reading history “ He is fond of studying mathematics.” 

189. Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or 
objects of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed too that 
in all such compounds as hiding f I aee^ •walking-stick, &c,, it is the 
gerund, and not the participle which is used. If made with the 
participle, a ‘ walking-stick ’ could only mean ‘a stick that walks,’ 

200. The origin of the Gerund is a point about which there is some differ- 
ence of opinion. 

I. It is held by some that the Gerun^ In -ing is simply the modem repre- 
sentative of the Anglo-Saxon abstract ^loun in -mtg. That these nouns in 
-ungwic^ now represented by verbal nouns in -Uig is quite true. Thus : ** For 
eamunge 4can Hfes,” iox ear7img ai eternal life’ {Grein, ii, p. 286); “Thei 

* Even in A,S. we find such constructions as “ hyt is alyfed wel t<5 ddnne ’* (* it is allowed 
to do good ’) ; “ He ondrdd ^der t<5 faranne *’ <‘ he dreaded to go thither ’>* It is interesting 
to observe that the older intinitive forms in Latin and Greek vat, io/tevai, &c.), aha 

still more those in Sanskrit, show that the infinitive mood was ike dative case of an abstract 
noun, used to' express the object or purpose of an action. 

t This mfinitive wither to is even found as the subject or object of another verb, as “ Unto 
a poure ordreyh?' to gme is signe that a man is wel ischrive ” (Chaucer, ProL 316); “Ye 
Itmsith. /or to lovye^' {Piers PL 54634); or with a subject, “This prison caused">>fc%i^ot 
io cfie {Chancer). 

t In the Northern dialect at wras used Instead of io, as ** I hafe noght at do with the ** ; 
“That ^ at say," {Kock, ii. p. 6r. Skeat, Ei. Dicti) Til was also employed (or io. In 
the phrase * Much ado/ ado is at do. ‘ JMuch ado ' = much to do. 
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•weren at robhinge,” ^they were a robbing^ {Layamon); “On bunting ben 
they ridden,” *a hunting are they ridden’; ‘‘I fare to gon a begging 
{Chancer) ; “I go a fishing’' {John xxi. 3) ; “Foity and six years was this 
temple in building ” ; “ While the ark was a preparing ” {a — on or in). Such 
phrases as “ I am a doing of it,” though now considered vulgar, are perfectly 
grammatical. It may have been the mere omission of the preposition 'which 
produced what looks like* a passive use of the paiticiple in as ‘the 
house is building.’ Compare “Ge beotS on hatunge ‘ yc shall be hated ” 
{liLatL X. 22). 

i The difficulty about this view is, that it furnishes no explanation of the 
origin of the compound gerunds (as ‘ he was punished for having broken the 
window’), and that the nouns in '-ung never had the power of governing an 
objective case, as gerunds have. When we say “ He was hanged for killing a 
man,” the objective relation of Mnan’ to ‘killing’ is (now at any rate) as 
distinctly in our thoughts, as that of ‘man’ to ‘Trilled’ when we say “ He 
killed a man.” Consequently, even if it could be shown that the formation in 
-ung was the parent of all verbal nouns in 'ing, a large class of these would 
still be entitled to be classed by themselves under a distinct mame, just as 
adverbs that have acquired the force of prepositions require to be classed and 
namtd as such. 

2. Koch (ii. § 98) regards the gerund in ‘ing as being descended from the 
old Anglo-Saxon gerund in -anne or -en?te^ which passed through such forms as 
‘to rixiende,’ ‘for to brennyng,’ ‘ I am to accusinge you’ (Wycliffie, John 
V. 45) ; and as having got confused with the descendants of the nouns in •ung, 
and so used without the preposition to. The objection to this is that the 
Anglo-Saxon gerund has its unquestionable representative in the modern 
gerundial infinitive (5 196), and that throughout its history the ‘to’ stuck to it 
with great tenacity. 

3. Matzner’s view is that the verbal noun in -nng, on getting assimilated in 

form to the participles in -ing, got so far confused with them as to assume 
their power of forming compounds (see above) and governing the objective 
case, being aided in this by the confusion in French between the gerund 
in (Lat. -atuium or -endwn) ilxA the participle in -^nt (Lat or 

^entem). This is probably the correct view of the matter.f It is^at least 
curious that the verbal noun in -ing occurs in the early writers (as Chaucer) 
most commonly after z;/, as the French gerund does after eii. 

Some grammars set down an infinitive in 4 ng, as a modification of the 
old infinitive in -an or -en, «This is a perfectly needless invention, 
and is quite unwarranted by tfce history of the forms. (See Dr. Morris, 
^isi. Out!) In “Seeing is believing” we have merely two verbal 
mtms in -ing,, descendants of the older formation in *ung. 


* According to Dr. Murray, however {Dial, of S, Counties, &c., p. 225), we really have the 
participle in these phrases. In Scotch the phrase is “ the hoose is buildan' " i.e., '■ btdhiand.' 
He considers this to be a relic of the Middle voice = huilditn itsel' . In dollotmiai English 
we often meet with such expressions as “ I w'ant a button sewing on,” where the participle 
has a passive sense. (Comp. \ 183.) ... 

t It is a great mistake to speak of the ^rand, or verbal substantive in -zng, as being 
‘the imperfect participle used as a noun.’ The participle is an adjective, and though an 
adjective may be used as a concrete noun, It cannot possibly pass into an abstract noun 
without having the definite article before it. The grossness of the mistake which is involved 
in confounding the gerund with the participle is seen when beginners, who have been led 
astray by their Engli^ graimnars, render ‘ He talks about fighting, by ‘ loquitur de pugnante. 
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Those verbals in -ing which represent the old formation in -ung should 
properly be followed by /p/and not by the simple objective case, as “The 
hunting of the Snark : “To dissuade the people from making of league 
(North. Plut.\ This ought always to be the construction when the verbal 
IS preceded hy t/ie, and is the present usage ; but (owing to a confusion 
between the two verbals, the noun and the participle) the older writers did not 
always adhere to it. Thus we find : “ Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving tt ” {Macbeth ) ; “ The seeing these effects ” {Cyrnb. ). 

THE VERB AS AN ADJECTIVE. 

PAETICIPLES. 

201. Participles are verbal adjectives. They are so called 
because they partake of the nature both of a verb and of an 
adjective (Latin pajiicipare^ ^ to partake ’). 

There are two participles formed by inflexion, the Imperfect 
Participle and the Perfect Participle. The imperfect participle 
always ends in ingp^ When formed from a transitive verb, it may 
have an object, as '‘^Hearing the tioise^ I went to the wincfow.^^ 
The perfect participle in verbs of the Strong Conjugation formerly 
always ended in and still does so in many verbs \ in verbs of 
the Weak Conjugation it ends in -ed, or -/.t The Imperfect 
Participle is always active^ the Perfect Participle is passive, provided 
the yerb._be a transitive verb; as, I saw a boy beating a dog.” 
‘‘ Frightened by the noise he ran away.” In “ He has come,” 
come is perfect, but not passive. J 

Even in the perfect tenses, as ‘‘ I have written a letter,” the origin 
of the constinction is, I have a letter written^ where written is an 
adjective agreeing with letter ; in Latin, Habeo epistolam scriptam. 
In French the participle agrees with the object in some constructions ; 
as “Les lettres que j’ai ecrites.” In Anglo-Saxon the perfect participle 
was inflected, and made to agree with the object.§ 

202. The participles are often used as mere adjectives of quality, as “A 

striking “ The dreaded hour has come.” 

• The termination of this participle in Ang^-Saxon was -ende^ which was subsequently 
changed to and finally to 'yn^e, and -ing. In the Northern dialect the terjmina- 
tion was -ande or -and^ which still maintains its ground in Scotch. I’he essential letters of 
the suffix are nd. This suffix is akin to the Latin -ent or -nt and the Greek o>/t or evr. We 
have now three totally different formations^ in -btg. r. The abstract noun, as “ Seeing h 
believing “ He was aroused by the striking of the clock.” a. The Gerund (capable of 
governing an objective case), as “ He made a noise by striking the gong,” 3. The participle 
(an adjective attached to a substantive), as " I saw a boy striking a dog.” 

t The letter V, which is found as a prefix in one or two old forms {pe&ycleji ‘called’) and 
affected by some v^riters in others, is derived from the A.S. prefix ^e. At first, and for some 
nme, the Northern dialect, while dropping the prefix retained the sufl^ -en. The 
Southern dialect discarded the suffix, but retained the^i’. 

_ i Even the past participle of tran^ilive verbs is often used with a curious active significa- 
tion, as “You a}fe mistaken," i e, 'You have mistaken [the matter]"; “Why 
drawn ?” {Tempest^ ii. i), i e. “WTiy have yon drawn [your words].” 

§ As “ He hseftS man geweorhtne,” * * * § he has created man.” 
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TENSE. 


203. Tenses (Latin iempus^ ‘ time ’) are varieties of form in 
verbs, or compound verbal phrases made with the help of 
auxiliary verbs, which indicate partly the time to which an 
action or event is referred* and partly the completeness or 
incompleteness of the event at the time referred to. 

^ 204, There are three divisions of time~the Present, the Past, 

and the Future. There are also three ways in which an action or 
event may be viewed : — 

1. It may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on. A tense 
which indicates this is called an imperfect tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which indicates this 
is called a perfect tense. 

3. It may be spoken of as one whole, without describing Jt as com- 
plete or incomplete in relation to other actions. A tense which does 
this called an indefinite tense. 

205. An action may be viewed in these three ways with reference 
to past, to present, or to future time. We thus get 


NINE PSIMLARY TENSES. 


! i. The Past Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
a certain past time an action was going on, as, / was wriimg; 
I was being taught, 

2. The Past Perfect, showing that at a certain past time an 
action was complete ; as, I had written; I had been taught. ^ 

3. The Past Indefinite (or Preterite), speaking of the action 
as one whole referred to past time ; as, I wrote ; I was taught. 

^ I, The Present Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that 
an action is going on at the present time; as, lam writing; / 
am being taught. 

T, ^ 2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present time a 

* \ certain action is complete ; as, I have written; / have been 


C. 


I taught. 

I 3. The Present Indefinite,^ speaking of the action as one 
\whole, referred to present tin^ ; as, I write; I am taught 
I. The Future Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
a certain future time an action will be going on ; as, / shall be 
writing ; I shall be being taught. 

> 2. The Future Perfect, showing that at a certain future time 

) an action will be complete ; as, I shall have written; I shall have 
been taught. 

3. The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action as one whole, 
referred to future time ; as, I shall write ; / shall be taught 


* The marking of time is so essential a characteristic of verbs, that some grammarians 
make it the ground of the definition of a verb. In German the verb is called * Zeitwort,’ i.t» 
‘Time-word.' 
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206. From this table it appears at once that perfect and past are not the 
same. When we say I have written f although the act of writing 
took place in past time, 5 ^et the completeness of the action (which is 
what the tense indicates) is referred to presc7tt Hme. Hence the tense 
is a present tense. The use of this tense implies that the state of 
things brought about by the action exists at the present time. We 
may say “ England has founded a mighty empire in the East, "because 
the empire still lasts ; but we cannot say Cromwell has founded a 
dynasty,” because the dynasty e.xists no longer. 

207. The indefinite tenses are often imperfect in sense. Thus, “ I stood' 
during the whole of the performance.” “ While he lived at home he 
was happy.” The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into 
the past impeifect tense in French, Latin, or Greek (see § 2 Ij6). ^ 

SECONDARY TENSES. 

208 . Besides the primary tenses, we have the following * : — 

The Pr®33iit Perfeet of continued action — I hav3 been writing. 

The Past Perfect of continued action — I had bee7i writing. 

The Future Perfect of continued action — I shall Jiav^ been 

wriimg. 

COMPLEX FORMS OF INDEFINITE TENSES. 

209 . The Present and Past Indefinite Tenses are often replaced 
by compound forms t made with the auxiliary verb do^ thus : — 

You do assist the storm ” (Shakspeare, Temp. i. i, 15). 

“ They set bread before him and he did eat ” (2 Sam. xii. 20). 

These forms become emphatic when a stress is laid upon the 
auxiliary verb. They are commonly employed in negative and 
inteiTOgative sentences. 

FORMATION OF TENSES IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

210 . The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite in the 
A.ctive Voice are the only two tenses formed by inflexion. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses of 
the verb be^ followed by the imperfect participle. J 
• The Perfect tenses are for^aed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have^ followed by the perfect participle. (See 
again § 185 and § 201.) ' 


* It is very absurd to give the name of ‘ tenses ' to such phr^es as * I am going to write-' 
It would be as rational to extend the name to “ I am on the point of writing,*' or, He is in 
the very act of writing.*' 

t In Chaucer's time gan was used as a mere tense-auxiliary, equivalent to did. Thus “ He 
gan conclude *’ (ilf. of L. ProL 14). 

X The view that these tenses originated in the^ use of the verbal notms in so that I 
am writing” was developed out of am a writing,’ is incorrect. The particifile m -endef 
■>a 7 id, -yJigj or -ing with the verb he is found from the earliest period, side by side with the 
use of the verbal noun in -ung or -zug ; as " Hig waeron etende and drincende ” ‘ they were 
eating and drinking’ xdiw 28); “Harold was comand” (P. Lazigtofi); “Therhope 

I tlm thay be dwelland” {^fownl. Mysi. p. 278). Even in Gothic we get “Skulans 
sijaima," ‘ we are owing ’ = ‘ we owe' (Mate. vi. 12). 
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The Patiipa tenses are formed by menus of the 

shall is used for all three f > Him ” 

“ When He shall appear we shall be like Him. 

211 . men the ve^t'4 iSied'that 

gaiion to do something Hence pSfor threats (as “ You 

mands (as Thou shalt not ^ prophecy, which is an 

shall have a holiday^ ), and, m & r 

utterance of the tense on much the same prin- 

person, as a Wtes ® 

ciple as that on which a p » Tt implies a sort of polite 

letter “ Your obedient humble servaiit it impues a ^ 

of whom we speak. In question , cecond and third persons 

?he force of the verb sAali is the Tt Ve"* 

asitwouldbeinthea^^^ 

be present ? I s/tau. j- ^ r to be used in a 

said that he should set °ut to moi o ^ Th 

?“l^S"yot'go"?” 7^e Sect the a^wer. “I will." 
having obedience ) we no longer , t (See Syntax, Complex Pre- 

verb of incomplete predication and Its the^verb ‘shall' or ‘will’ is used to 

dkate}) All depends upon tense but not otherwise. Thus, 

predict or not. If it ^iS ^ m-ediction ‘%ve may speak thus to one 
“ Thou shalt not steal 'Wo assert a present obliga- 

:ion,T"H noT ?re^ic'“re act. Consequently iu this sentence we have 

not got a future tense. 

213. There are 

to predkt, and therefore forming d . .< you shall have an answer on 

E^yV’ depends upon the will 

» W m«.or b» 

for the Second and Third. 
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rOEMATIOH OE TENSES IN THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

214. All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs, the Passive Voice of a verb con- 
sisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various moods 
and tenses of the verb be. (See § i88 and the note.) 

S15. Comparative Table of Tenses in English, Latin, Greek, French and German^ 
ACTIVE VOICE.—indicative mood. 



English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. ■- 

Present, 


scribit 




Indef, 

He writes 

ypci^et 

il ecrit 

er schreibt 

l7nperf. 

He is writing 

scribit 


il ecrit 

er schreibt 

perfect. 

Past. 

He has written 

scripsit 

y4'tpu(pe 

il a ecrit 

er hat geschrieben 

hide/. 

He wrote 

scrips! t 

typa^e 

il ecrivit 

er schrieb 

hnperf. 

He was writing 

scribebat 

eypa^e 

il ecrivait 

er schrieb 

Perfett. 
Future. '■ 

He had written 

1 He will write^ 

scripserat 

iyeypa^ii 

/ il avait dcrft j 
til eut dent ) 

er hatte geschrieben 

Indef 


scribet 

ypd\l/€t 

ypd4/ei 

il ecrija 

er wird schreiben 

Iniperf. 

He will be writ- 

scnbet 

il ecrira 

er wird schreiben 

Perfect. 

1 ing 

He will have 

scripserit 


il aura corit 

or wird geschrieben 


W’ritten 

[ 



haben 

Perfect cf 
coiitmued 
aciiotu 

He has been 
w riting, &c. 


' 

.. .. 

.. .. 


PASSIVE VOICE. — indicative mood. 



English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Present. 






Jndef. 

It is written 

scribitur 

ypd^erat 

ilestderit 

es wird geschrie* 
ben 

es wird geschrie- 

htiMrf, 

It is being 

scribitur 

ypaiperat 

.. •. 


written 




ben 

Perfect. 

Past. 

It has been 
written 

(■ scriptum est ^ 
Iscriptum fuit ) 

yiypauTai 

il a dtd dcrit 

es ist geschrie- 
ben worden 

Indef. 

It was written 

t scriptum est ) <lf' 
1 scriptum fuit ) f 

iypd<pdrj 

il fut dcrit 

es wurde ge- 
schneben 

JjHperf. 

It was .being 

scribebatur 

kypdtpero 

.. 

es w'urde ge- 

written 



1 il avait dtd ^ 

schrieben 


Perfect. 

i It had been 

( scriptum erat 1 

lyeypanTO 1 

j 

j dcrit f 

es war geschrie- 

written 

^ scriptum fuerat j 

\ il eut dtd f 
dcrit J 

ben worden 

Future. 





Indef. 

It will be 

scribetur 

ypanp&fio€Tut 

il sera dcrit ; 

es wird geschrie- 


written 



ben werden 

Imperf. 

It will _ be 

scribetur 

ypd\JftTai 


es wird geschrie- 

being written ' 



ben werden 

Perfect. 

It will have 

scriptiun erit | 

yeypa^erai 

il aura dtd 

eswird geschrie- 


been written | 

dcrit 

ben worden 


- ■•! 




seyn . . 
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trSE OE THE TENSES. 

216. The Present Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. To state what is actually taking place, as, Here ccmes the rain.” 

2. To state what frequently or habitually takes place, or is universally 
true, as, It rains here daily ; ” “Honesty is the best policy.” 

3. In lively narrations a person often imagines himself to be present at 
the events he is describing, and so uses the present tense {Ilistork 
Presertt) in speaking of past events. 

4.. It is used for the future when the real time is fixed by the context, 
as, “ We start next Monday for the Continent.” 

Besides its ordinary’’ use, the Past Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. With the force of an Imperfect, as, “They danced while I playedP 

2. To express what happened frequently or habitually, as, “In those 
days people ate without forks.” 

The combinations which form the Indefinite Tenses of the Passive 
Voice are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to 
^he action indicated by the verb, or to the resztlts of the action. In 
the latter case they are not strictly tensez of the pasaive voice, but the 
participle that follows the verb he is used as an adjective. In “ Every 
house is built by some man,” is built is a present indefinite tense 
passive of the verb build. In “ This house is built of stone,” is is the 
verb, and built is used as an adjective.* 

TENSES IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

217 . In Anglo-Saxon the Present Indefinite tense was also used as a Present 
Imperfect tense, and also as a Future + or even as a Future Perfect. 

The Past Indefinite was also used as a Past Imperfect, as a Present Per- 
fect { and as a Past Perfect. Compounds of the verb ‘ have ’ and the 
perfect participle were also used, but the participle agreed in case, &c., 
with the object. 

Combinations of the verb he with an imperfect participle are found. 

The greater precision of modern English in marking tense arises from 
its having become more of an analytic and less of an inflected lan- 
guage. Auxiliary verbs and prepositions are more exatt than in- 
flexions. 

NUMIER. 

216. Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
* of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person or 

* Thi'i distinction can be easily marked in Greek, Latin, and in German. “ letter is 
written,” i.e., ‘ the act of writing takes place/ is rendered “ h tTrio-ToXf; ^pa^erat,’ Epistola 
scribitur,” and “ Der Brief wird geschrieben.” “The letter is written,” i.e., ^ is in a written 
state, pr has already been written/ is rendered by “ n kirurrokij •ye^pafs.fteun tert, ’ ‘ Epistola 
scripta est," and ‘ Der Brief ist geschrieben.” See p. 6$ note*. ^ 

f Thus : Aefter l^rim dagon ic arise,” ^ After three days I shall rise a^ain 
63); “ Aelc treow .... byCS forcorfen,” ^ Every tree .... shall be cut down* {Matt. iii. 
xo), but the compounds with shall and will were also used. 

t The past indefinite often served for the modem past indefinite, present perfect, past 
Ijerfect, “ mine e£gan gesdwon bine hsele,” * mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
li. 
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thing, or of more than one. There are, therefore, two numbers m 
verbs, the Singulax and the Plural, corresponding to the two 
numbers in substantives. 


PERSON. 

219. Person * is a modification of the form of verbs, by which 
we indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or of the person 
or persons addressed, or of some other person or thing. 

There are three persons — 1. The Pirst Person ; 2, The Second 
Person; 3. The Third Person. 

^ The Pirst Person is used when the speaker speaks of hirhself 
either singly or with others. 

The Second Person is used when the subject of the verb stands 
for the 'person or persons spoken to. 

The Third Person is used when the subject of the verb denotes 
neither the speaker nor the person spoken to. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

220. The Conjugation of a Verb is the formation of all the 
inflexions and combinations used to indicate Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person. 

* The suffixes by which Person is marked were originally Personal Pronouns. The oldest 
forms to which they can be traced are (in the singular)— i. ?««/ 2. tva; 3. ta. These were 
weakened to — i. mi ; 2. ti ; 3. Hy the second being still further weakened to su The plural 
forms for the first and second persons were either— 1. viaSy 2 taSy or i. masi, 2. iasi. In the 
former case -as would be a plural sign added to the pronoun ; in the latter masi = 7 -f tJmt 
(ss weYi td’Si SSL thou -f thou ye). The suffix of the third person was an~tiy made up of 
the root of euza and it = ia {]ke\ and equivalent to ke-^ he ^ ikey {KocJif i. p. 322). 

This suffix appears in the Latin * araa ««/,’ &c., and the Greek 'rvTcrovrat, &c. 

The characteristic letter of the First Person (-m) is seen in am (=s as -?«) and Seamy in the 
^tin sum, inquam, amem, &c., and the Greek eifit, &c. The characteristic letter of the 
Second Person (-r) is seen in Latin and Greek, in Gothic and in the Northern dialect of 
English (‘ thou hopes,* ‘ thou bindes,' &c ), The in s/ is an offgrowth of the -r (compare 
&c.). In some verbs the original t re-appears, as a hardened form of the -s {shalt, 
ivilL art). The suffix -th is a modification of -if. It was first modified into -j? in tihe Northern 
dialect. * 

The suffix -auiiy which properly belongs to the Third Person, was adopted in primitive 
English for all three persons of the plural, its original sense having been lost sight of. (In 
the first instance it wm. of course, as much a jifece of bad grammar as it would be now to say 

I does/ ‘ Thou does/ / He does/ in the singular-.) The Northern dialect dropped the tt, and 
softened the i to s, giving such forms as * we hopes,’ &c. The Southern dialect also dropped 
the n, but softened the i to th, giving such forms as ‘ we hopeth,’ &c. The Midland dmlect 
dropped the t and retained the n, giving the forms ‘ we hopen,’ &c. 

Mr. Garnett {Phil. Essays, pp. 289--342) gives cogent reasons for considering these pro- 
nominal suffixes to be not nominatives, but oblique cases (genitives or ablatives), combined 
with an abstract verbal substantive, so that asms, esttii, sum, or am would mean not * I am.’ 
Imt ‘ being of me ’ ; decetzs would mean ‘ teaching of (or by) you/ &c. He shows that this is 
the ^tual mode of formation in a great variety of languages, spoken in all parts of the world, 
which proves that it is a possible and nattiral mode of expressing predication in the infancy 
of languages. Its possibility in the Atyan class is proved by its existence in Celtic. 

In English and other Teutonic languages the plural suffixes have been assimilated to each 
omer or dropped. In early English it is common to find the personal pronoun blended with 
the verb, as ‘ schaltou ’ = shait time ; ‘ maystou ’ = mayesi tficu ; * So theech ’ ^ so thee ich 
^ f rasper 7), It is a mistake^ to treat these as a recurrence to the primitive formation. 

mere phonetic abbre-viations. In maysiau, hastou, &c. , the verb has its /ranamimtl 
su^je in the s, before the other pronoun is pronounced along with it. 
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•There ’are two classes of verbs in English, distinguished by the 
formation of the Preterite. These are — 

A. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation. 

B. Verbs of the Weak Conjugation. 

THE STROHG CONJUGATION. 

221. The preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifidng the vowel-sound of the root. 

The Strong Conjugation is based upon a mode of forming the 
preterite which belongs to various m-embers of the Ary'an 
family of languages. In the Strong Conjugation the Preterite 
(or Past Indefinite Tense) was originally formed by reduplica- 
tion^ i.e. by repeating the root of the verb. This formation 
was weakened (i) by omitting the final consonant from the 
first member of the doubled root ; * (2) by weakening the 
vowel sound of the initial syllable to one uniform letter, and 
frequently by weakening or modifying the vowel sound of the 
second root as well ;t (3) by oiniuing the initial consonant of 
the second member of the doubled root, so that the vowel of 
reduplication and the vowel of the root came in contact with 
each other, and were commonly blended into one f sound. 
Thus it has come to pass that in English (with two exceptions), 
the preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifying the vowel sound of the root. 
Two preterites in English distinctly show reduplication, namely, 
did from do^ and kight (was called) from the old verb hdtan^ 
where gh is a variety of the guttural h at the beginning.§ 

In English the perfect participle of all verbs of the strong con- 
jugation was originally formed by the (adjective) suffix -eii and 
the prefixed particle ge* The suffix -en has now disappeared 
from many verbs, and the prefix ge from all. 

This Conjugation, contains no verbs hut such as are of the old Teutonic 
stock of the language. If we disregard an occasional prefix the verbs 
that belong to it are all monosyllabic. 


* In Sanscrit perfect tenses are formed thus, ^st as in Latin, from /waf (the root of tiindo) 
we get iii-iud-t ; from mord^ mo-7nopi-t ; from arc {the root of disco) di-dic-i. 

t In Greek the initial consonant is repeated^ but with the vowel sound weakened toe (a-s 
This formation occurs in several verbs in Latin, as ifrom pelld) \ 

(from panged) ; ce-cidd (from cadd). In Gothic the reduplication consisted of the initial con- 
sonant followed by <*/, as kaitaii (to call), Jtaidiati. In Anglo-Saxon the reduplication once 
consisted of the first consonant followed by eo. {Koch, i. p. 240 .) 

t Thus in old Fnsian the preterite from the root Juild passed through the stages ha-liald, 
hei-kild, kci-ild, to held. In Latin the root (in lege) passed through the stages le-legd 

the root Jac through 

a fuller and broader 

sound to the vowel of the root. , . »• 

§ In Gothic the preterite is haihait, A few other Anglo-Saxon preterites show reaupuca- 
tion, especially when compared with Gothic. Thus rUdars (to advise), pret. reord, shortened 
from reo-rasd {Gothic rctian, 7'airotli) ; ljEia.K (to let), pret. 4r<?r/(for leolt^, shortened from 
leoldi Gothic Ictan, lailot) \ Mean (to leap) ; pret. leolc, shortened from (Gothic 

Mkan, lailaik ) ; ondrddan (to dread), pret. ondreord, shortened from on’dr^H'drced, 


leSg-i, to legi ; the root ’ven (in venio) through •ve-ven-i, vc~cn~i, to vcni ; 
to feci. 

It is obvious that the changes described tended to result in gi\ zng 
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THE WEAK GOHJTJG-ATIOH. 

222. The preterite of verbs of the Weak Conjugation is 
formed by adding -ed or 4 to tbe stem, e final (if there is one) 
being omitted, as wait-ed, lov-ed, deal-t. 

The suffix -ed is pronounced as a separate syllable only after a 
dental mute, as in need-ed, pat4-ed^ mend-ed. The vowel y after a 
consonant is changed into i before it, as pity^ pitied. After a sharps 
guttural or labial mute ed has the sound of /, as in tipped^ hiocked. In 
several verbs the suffix has vanished, though its previous existence is 
sometimes seen either in the weakening of the vowel of the stent, or 
in the change of final d into as 7neet.^ jjiet ; bend., beizt. 

223. This suffix is in reality a preterite form of the verb db, which was 
shortened in Anglo-Saxon into -de or ~te. The suffix -de was attached 
to the root by the connecting vowel o or e, which, however, disappeared 
after some consonants. In modern English -de has become and the 
connecting vowel is always as in mcnd'C-d. This vowel is mnitted 
before as it was in A. S. before -te. 

It thus appeals that in origin as well as in meaning, I loved is equiva- 
lent to I love did, or I did love; so that this preterite tense is in reality 
formed by means of an auxiliary verb, f 

22i. The perfect participle of most verbs of the weak conjugation 
is the same in form as the preterite. It had its origin in an adjective 
suffix ^d or akm to -tus in Latin. The prefix ge has been dropped. 
This conjugation contains many verbs of the old Teutonic stock of 
English ; some verbs once of the Strong Conjugation ; all verbs of 
Norman, French, or foreign origin ; and all fresh formations. 

225.— A. VERBS OF THE STJEtOHO COHJtTGATIOH 

[Words in italics ate obsolete forms.] 

I. Verbs in which the preterite is formed by voxoel-change, and the perfect 
participle has the sziffix -en or 


Pres. 

Fret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pref. 

P. Part. 

blow 

blew 

blown 

hold 

held 

holclen, held 

crow 

crew 

crowed [crowti] ^ 

- fall 

fell 

fallen 

grow 

grew 

grown 

lie 

lay 

lien, Iain ^ 

know 

knew 

known 

slay 

slew 

slai.2 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

see 

saw 

seen 

mow 

mowed [mezu] 

mown 

eatj; 

ate 

eaten 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

beat 

beat§ 

beaten 


* In Gothic the reduplicated auxiliary root {eled\ appears in the dual and plural of the 
preterite indicative, and in all three numbers of .the past subjunctive (Skeat, Moesio-Gothic 
Glossary and Grammar, p. 301). 

t Since the auxiliary suffix of the Weak Conjugation is a reduplicated or strong form, it 
follows that the Strong Conjugation is the older of the two. Whenever fresh verbs are formed 01 
introduced, they are of the weak conjugation. 

t The verb fret is a compound of eat {for -eat = ‘ eat away ; Germ. veresscrt,/ressen). 

§ A weak preterite bette or bet is found in old writers. 
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TJxs. 

Fret. 

P. Part, 

Pres. 

Fret, 

P. Part. 

drive 

drove, drave 

driven 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

strive 

strove 

striven 

rise 

rose 

risen 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

write 

wrote 

written, writ 

chide 

chid \chodef 

chidden, chid 

bite 

bit 

bitten, bit 

slide 

slid \slode'\ 

slidden, slid 




bid 

bade, bid 

bidden, bid 

1 spit 

spat, spit 

spit [spitten} 

give 

gave 

given 1 




forsake forsook 

forsaken-! 

stave 

stove, staved 

(staved) 

shake 

shook 

shakenf 

come 

came 

come [eomen] 

take 

took 

takent 





2 . In most of the following vo bs there is a iemlency to assimilate thi 
s;,wzvel~sotm-{ of the preterite to that of the pe 7 fect par'tkiple. 


PiVS. 

Fret. 

P. Part. 

Pres, 

Fret. 

P. Part, 

l)ear 

bare, bore 

borne, t bern 

tear 

tare, tore 

tom 

break 

brake, broke brokenf 

w’ear 

wore 

worn 

shear § 

shore 

shorn 

weave 

wove 

woven 

speak 

spake, spoke spoken t 

climb § 

clomb [clombefi] 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

fight 

fought 

fought 

swear 

sware, swore 

sworn 

hangji 

hung fieng'] 

hung 

3. 

Verbs iji which the vowtl of the perfect participle has be^n assUnilated 

to that of the preterite, or the preterite has been adopted 

as a participle. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

P. Part. 

abidelF 

abode 

abode 

tread 

trod 

trodden, trod 

shine 

shone 

shone 

sit 

sate, sat 

sat [j'dfAw] 

awake** 

awoke 

awoke 


got, gat 

gotten, got 

stand 

stood 

stood i 

j 




4. In most of the following verbs the preterite in A.S. had a in the 
singular atzd u in the plural, IPance probably ca^ne the twofold forms 
of the preterite. The perfect participle has usually lost tts suffix. In 
^ these vej’bs the i of the present tense^ and the u of the perfect participle 
are weakenings of the root vcnvel a. 


^ “ Jacob c/iode with Laban ” (Cen. xxxi. 36) Ckitt (= ckiddi) is of the weak form. 

t Took^ forsook^ shook, 7-ode, broke, st>Qke, are used as participles by Shakspeare. 

X Bom is now used only with reference to bn-th. Borjic means carried. 

§ Also of the Weak Conjugation. 

8 There is also a transitive verb of the Weak Conjugation, which has got mixed up 
with the Strong intransitive verb. Chaucer uses ttengiis transitive. 

1? In the phrase Some shall dear abide it ” (Sh. Jut. Coes. iL a, Xfg), ‘ abide * is probably a 
mistake for the old verb a6ie or abye (in old English abiggeny ;pret, ahcugkt\ derived from 
hyegan s= ‘ to buy,’ and means “ Some shall pay dear for it^ 

Also weak, awake, awaked. This verb (A.S. aweccati^ is propedy iatransitive ; the transi- 
t\ve verb ought to be weak (A.S. awaciatt). The forms l^ve got mixed* 

' Cl 
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Pres. Pref. P. Part. ! 

begin began, begun* begun I 

drink drank, dnmk* dninkenfdrunkj 


ring 

rang, rung 

mng 

sing 

sang, sung* 
sank, sunk* 

sung 

sink 

sunken,'!' sunk 

spin 

span, spun 

spun 


Pres. Pret. P- Part, 

shrink shrank, shrunk shrunkenf shrunk 
spring sprang, spmng^sprung 
stink stank, stunk stunk 
strike strake, struck stricken, f struck 
swim swam, swum* swum 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Pari. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

bind 

bound 

bound 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

find 

found 

found 

string 

strung 

strung 

grind 

ground 

ground 

swing 

swung 

swung 

cling 

clung 

clung 

win 

won izrafi] 

won . 

fling 

flung 

flung 

wind 

wound X 

wound 

hide 

hid 

hidden, hid 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

sling 

slung 

slung 

run § 

ran 

run 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 1 

burst § 

burst 

burst 

5- 

These verbs in A.S. had the following voivels : — 

Pres, eo ; Pret. Sing, ea ; PI. ti ; P. Part. 0 . 


Pre^. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

heave 11 

hove 

hoven 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

seethe 

sod 

sodden, sod 

cleave}] 

fly 

clave 

flew 

cloven 

flown 

shoot 

shot 

shot \shotteti\ 

6. 

Verbs not incluieS. in the preceding classes. 

Pres, Pnt. 

dig 11 dug 

(be)queath H quoth 

P. Pari. 
dug 



B.— VERBS OF THE WEAK COHJTJGATIOH. 

226. Besides the large class of what are frequently called Regular 
Verbs, because the preterite and perfect participle are uniformly made 
by the simple addition of which includes all verbs of French or 
Latin origin, the following verbs (belong to the Weak Conjugation : — 


^ These forms are now usually avoided by the best writers. It may be that the preterite 
with u IS simply the past ;participle adopted as a preterite, as in the vulgar idioms “ I seen 
him,” “ He done it.” This idiom is common in the Slavonic languages (Latham, luirod, 
F/i/4 p. 58). The abbreviated participles smii., rid, wrii were used as preterites in 

sixteenth century-. 

t These foms are now used only as adjectives. 

J It is a mistake to make •mojtnd the preterite of ^oind = ^ sound with the breath.’ That 
verb is only a modei'n adaptation of a noun, and ought to be of the weak conjugation. 

§ In these verbs the vowel of the present has been assimilated to that vf the perfect 
participle. In A.S. the forms \v&rej>r/utfz and berstojt. Compare the Scotch rm. 

i! Also w^eak, chaste, cleft, cleft : Iieave, heaved, heaved ; di^, digged^ digged. 

■•f The simple verb qiteaih igtveXkifi) is no longer used. To beqneafh is ‘ to allot a thing bv 
speaking.’ In A.S. the plural of the preterite had d instead of S in the plural; hence tne 
form quod, used by Chaucer. 
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I. Ver/js in lohich the addition of tJu suffix d or t is accompanied by a 
shortening of the vowel-sound of the root. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 


Pres, 

Pret. 

R Part, 

bereave bereft 

bereft, bereaved 

kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

creep 

crept*^ 

crept "" 

j 

leave 

left 

kfr 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 


lose 

lost 

lo^t r 

dream 

dreamt, di earned dreamt 


mean 

meant 

meal t 

feel 

felt 

felt 


.sleep 

slept''' 

rlent 

flee 

fled 

fled 


sutep 

sw ept 

s\\e[ t 

hear 

heard 

heard 


w ecp 

wept* 

wept 

keep 

kept 

kept 


shoe 

sliod 

shod 

• 

A. Verbs in which the suffix has been dropped of hr the 
4 ke vorroel occasioned by the addition of the suffix. 

shortening op 

Pres. 

Fret, 

P. Part, \ 

Pres, 

Put, 

P. Part. 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

read 

lead 

read 

breed 

bred 

bred 

^pced 

‘^ped 

.sped 

feed 

fed 

fed 

hide 

h‘id 

Ihdclcn, hid 

lead 

led 

led 

light 

ht 

lit 

meet ' 

met 

met 

betide 

betid 

betid 


3. Verbs in which the addition of H or i is accompanied by a change in tbe 
vowel-sound of the root. 


Pres. 

Pret, 

P, Pait. 

1 Pres, 

Pret, 

P. Part. 

beseech || 

besought 

besought 

' seek 

sought 

sought 

buy 

bought 

bought 

1 teach 

taught 

taught 

catch H 

caught 

caught 

' think ** 

thought 

thought 

bring ** 

brought 

bi ought 

' tell 

told 

told 

sell 

sold 

sold 

, u 01 k 

\\i ought 

\\ rouglit 


4. Verbs in whuh the suffix it has disappcafcdf but has ^.hanged a Jinal 
flat mute into a sharp mute. 


Pres. 

Pret, 

P. Part, 

Re^. 

Pret. 

P, Part, 

bend 

bent 

benttt 

rend 

rent 

rent 

blend 

blended 

blent 

send 

sent 

sent 

gild 

gilt, gilded 

gilt, gilded 

shend 

shent 

shent 

gird 

girt, giids^d 

girt, girded 

Impend 

spent 

spent 

lend 

lent 

lent 

wend 

went, wended 

wended 

build 

built 

built, builded ! 

» 




* Jn earlv writers we find crt'P for crcfiie^ step for slepte^ •wep for 'ivepte. 
t In Anglo-Saxon was softened into (f}r)ior£Tt,v,}iK\s is still presor\ed in tor a 

tadts forlorn. In a similar way frorc is found ior Jrozen. ‘‘The parching air burns 
\Pctr Lost^ ii. 595). In A.S. the \erL was lensan. leas-luron, loren, of the Strong Conjugation. 
X In earlv Eivihsh we find tlie pieterites bled ic, breddt ./edde, laddc^ rnelU\ &c. 

From the A''S leohtan The verb Inihi rr alifii, to come down gently,' is from Idtiurt 
(/r*/=Geiman leLhi) The two verbs, however, ha\a been confounded, and the forms 
lighted and ht are used indifiercntlj . ^ 

it Beseech is a compound of stch /C ch. and (;h are only varieties, of the guttural sounu. 

^ The t is not radical. It is only used to indicate that ch has tae Sibilant sound. ^Chaucer 
tises ra-ic^htc and s:?'aughte for r'eached ^nd stretched (A’w. T. 2058) So also fanqht — 
fetched, pight = pdched, snanfit — sn.iichcd, tstr 'light is. another form of stretched. 

** The Tt 'll the'.e verbs is not radical. ^ ^ 

it Bended became lent, just as m Chaucer standeth become'^ stanz , rydeth, ?yt. Uc. 

Shend (.German sch<$mien) is used by Shakspeare. It rafeans ‘ put to the blush. 
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^4 

5. firm in which the suffix has disappeared* xvithout further change. 


Pres. 

Pret, 

P. Part. 

j Pres. 

Pret, 

P. Part, 

cast 

cost 

cast 

i set 

set 

set 

cost 

cost 

cost 

, shed 

shed 

shed 

cut 

cut 

cut 

i shred 

shred 

shred 

bit 

hit 

hit 

i shut 

shut 

shut 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

j slit 

sUt 

slit 

knit 

knit 

knit 

i split 

split 

split 

Ictt 

let 

kt 

1 spreatl 

spi ead 

spread 

put 

put 

put 

! thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

nd 

rid 

nd 

1 




6. Verbs with the -en of the strong conjugation in the perfect participle. 
Pres. Fret. P. Pari. I Pres. Prei. P, Part. 

go gone I shave shaved shaven, shaved 

grave graved graven, graved ’ shew, show shewed, showed shewn, shown, 

help helped holpen, helpedi ^ ^ shewed, showed 

hew hewed hewn, hewed 1 shrive shrived shriven 

lade laded laden isow sowed sown, sowed 

melt melted molten, melted' strew strewed strewn, strown, 

mow mow ed in.o\s n, mowed t strewed 

nve rived riven, rived 'swell swelled swollen, swelled 

saw sawed sawn, sawed j wash n^ashed washen, washed 

shape shaped shapen, shaped, wax waxed W’axen, waxed 

7, Verbs not included in the preceding classes. 

Pres. Pret. P. Part. \Pres. P) et P, PaH. 

clothe cladj clad 1 lay§ laid laid 

freight freighted fraught, freighted j say§ said said 

work wrought, worked wrought, worked ' have had {i.e. haved) had 

j make made {i.e. maked) made 

8. Tight is a participle of tie (A.S. iigan). Distraught \s, an excep- 
tional form from the verb distract. Straight is for stretched. Digkt 
(shortened from dighted) is from A.S. dihtan = ‘to adorn/ Yclept 
is from the old verb clypian to call. Go borrows a preterite from 
the verb wend^ properly to wend {or turn) one^s way.^ We?it was 
formerly a participle as well as a preterite tense. (“Is went” occurs 
in Chaucer, Pr. T. 1730.) The foim yede (A.S. eode)— ‘went ’ used 
by Chaucer, is from the root ipz ‘go/ 


• In these verbs, however, the second person singular of the preterite is made iiv full, 
casUdsi^ ikrtesiedsi, &c. ^ 

t In old English the verb lei (‘allow' or ‘ leave alone’) was a Strong Verb (AS. lustafi}. 
The strong preterite leet is used by Chaucer. The past participle was leien^, or leie. 

From this came the adjective laie (A.S. Icet), meaning ‘ left alone ’ or ‘ left behind,’ ‘ coming 
after the rwt' Fr^ this was made the causative verb let (A S. letian)^ ‘to make late,' 
* to hinder.’ Of this Chaucer uses the (weak) preterite letied. 'I'he two verbs wwe distinct 
enough in Chaucer's time (as “ Sche leei no morsel from her iippes falle,’' Prol. 128 ; “ He 
letted nat his fclawe for to see,” i e. ‘he hindered not his companion from seeing,’ Kn. V. 

but are confounded in modern English. The meaning ‘ leave ' which the strong verb 
md{eg. “He (= le/f) his scheep encombred in the myre," Prat. 508) is still seen in 
‘ me alone,’ &c. Lei had also the stronger meaning of ‘make’ or ‘cause,’ as “lliis 
proude king leei make a statue of gold ” {Monkes T. 3349). 

I Clmd is a shertened form of cladde^ A.S. clatSe/de. 
i The sf in these verbs is a weakened form of the double guttural eg. 

I Ag0 IS a shortened form of agoae. 
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Ficm the old verb won * to abide’ or ‘be accustomed’ comes the preterite 
“ I wont ’’ =: I was acettstomed^ and the present perfect “I am wont ” (made 
like * I am come ’). The participle wont was turned into a noun (=: custom), 
and from this noun is formed the adjective (not participle) wonted, 

is a shortened form of frau^hted from f) aught {Dutch vrae/iten) a 
variety of freight. “ If thou fraught is found in Shakspeare (C^nnh,). 

9. The following Weak Vey'bs were once of the Strong Conjugation : — 

% Infinitive. Preterite m A. S. Infinitive. Pretei ite in A.S. 

carve cearf-curfon {carfin Ch ) sleep slep {sleep in Ch.) 

cleave cleaf-clufon {cleefm. Piers PI.) starve stearf-sturfon {siaifin Ch.) 
creep creap-crupon in Piers PI.) step stop in Ch.) 
delve dealf-dulfon in Rob. GI.) swell sweall-swullon in Ch.) 
help healp-hulpon {halp in Ch.) throng thrang {phrongm Ch.) 

leap hleop {leep in Ch.) wash wosc \gwesh in Ch.) 

melt mealt-multon {nmlt in Piers PL) weep weop {wep in Ch. ) 

PERSONAL INFLEXIONS OF AN ENGLISH VERB. 

227. The following table exhibits the personal inflexions of a 

verb. Let a single stroke ( ) stand for the infinitive 

mood (without to\ and a double stroke ( "— for the first 

person singular of the past indefinite tense. 

Indicative Mood. 


Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural, t 

1. I. 

2. est or St 2. 

3. eth, J es, or s. 3. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. r rrrr: I. 

2. OSt OT St. § 2. :===== 

3* 3. ^ 

Subjunctive Mood. 
present Ijidtjtnite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ j. I. 


3* - - 3* — - — 

* Milton uses “ he wons ” = he dioelts (German ivoknen). 

t In early English the termination of the plural of this tense in all three persons was -es in 
the Northern, -en in the Midland, and m the Southern dialects; “They hopes “( n); 
“ They hopen ” (m) ; “ They hopeth ” (s), 

$ The pronunciation of Jte-etk, se-eih, &c., shows that the suffix: is -eih^ not -ih. The e 
of -esi may be drop]3ed whenever the pronunciation permits. 

^ This suffix originally belonged only to the weak conjugation. In the strong conjugation 
the suffix was -e^ which we still find in Chaucer, (See § 530.) In the Northern dialect the e 
was thrown off, so that we find such forms as thou ral tl.on saw, &c. (See § 236.) In early 
English est or st was often thrown off in verbs of the weak conjugation, as “ Why nad (— fte 
had) thou put " (Chaucer), This was especially the case in the Northern dialect. 
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Past IipIefirAk Tense. 

The same* as in the Indicative Mood. 

The suffix es is added to verbs ending in a sibilant (as pass-es^ 
catch-es) ; o {:s.% go-cs., do-cs) ; or g preceded by a consonant, as Jli-cs, 
If a verb ends in /t, c is changed to ck before -ed^ or 
to preserve the hard sound of the r, as traffickings mimicked, 
VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

228. — A. Verbs OF THE Stroxg Cox'jugation. 

Niman {to t xke), 

Inj, — niman. Imp. /V/.— nimende. Perf, /hr/. — (ge)numen 

Indicative Mood. 

Pcctcni Tense. j Preterite Tense. 

Sing. Pitiral. Sing. Plural, 

1. nime nimaS t i, mam namon 

2. nime-'st nima^i [ 2. name namon 

3. nmied* nimaS i 3. nam namon 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, [ Preterite Tense. 

Sing Plural. j Sing, Plural. 

I, 2 , and 3 nime niraen \ i, 2, and 3. name namen 
Credpan (to creep). 

Indicative Moo 1. 

PrcM'nt Tense. Preterite Tense. 

Sing, Plural, Sing. Plur. 

1. creupe creopa^J i. creap crupon 

2. cr>^p^t cre 6 pai 5 2. ciiipe crupon 

3. crypts creopatJ 3. creap crupon 

Let particular attention be paid to the inflexions of the Preterite Tense, 
especially the absence of -st in the second person singular, and the 
airious change of vowel, t 

229. — B. Verbs of the Weak Co^7UGATION 

Lufjah {to love). 

Inf. — lufjan. Imp. Paid, — lufjende (lufigende), 

Perf. Part. — (ge)lufod. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. ^ Preterite Tense. 

Sing. Plural. ^ Sing, Plural. 

1. lutje (luflge) lufjab' (luflgea??) i. lufode lufodon 

2. lufast lufjaS (lufigea?!?) 2. lufodest lufodon 

3. lufatJ lufja‘d' (lufigea< 5 ) 3. lufode lufodon 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense^ Preterite 'lense. 

Sing, Plural. Sing. Plural 

I, 2, and 3. hifje luljen lufode lufoden 

(lufige) (lufigen) 

Imperative.-Sings lufa. Plural lujfjat?. 

That is in tnoifetyt Enghsh, The use of -esf or -j/ in the second person singular of the 
siioJURCtive does not belong to the earlier stages of the language. 

hynge ’diange is still found in Chaucer, as I wroot," “ we writen “ I heng, they 
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VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN CHAUCER. 

230 . The Infinitive ends in -en or -e. The Imperfect Participle ends in 
-yngr or -yng'e. The Past Participle of Strong Verbs ends in -en or -e ; that 
of Weak Verbs in -ed or -d (sometimes in -et or -t), and often has the 
prefix sre-, or its weakened form i-. 

The inflected gerund is occasionally found (as ^to seene,’ Kn. 71 177). 

The Present Indicative has in the Singular the suffixes (i) e, often 
dropped or elided, (2) est, (3) eth, and in the Plural -en or -e for all 
persons. 

When a verb ends in -d or -t, -deth, or -teth is "replaced by -t, as 
stant ~ stamieth^ rj >t = ry. brest = brestetk {bursts ) . 

The same inflexions occur in the Preterite Indicative of Weak Verbs. 

The suffix of the Preteiite in Weak Verbs was -ede, -de, or -te. 
When the verb-stem ended in -t, the d of the suffix often disappeared, 
as in caste cast ede. After -t we get -te, as ktte, mettc^ &c. After -d 
the suffix was -de, as Udde^ fidde, &c. 

The Preterite of Strong Verbs has -e (now and then -est) ii>the Second 
Person Singular, and -en or -e in all persons of the plural. The pluial 
also sometimes shows the curious change noticed in § 225, 4. Thus 
schal,’ ‘ye schul’ ; ‘I heng, they hynge,’ &c. 

The Present and Preterite Subjunctive have -e in all persons of the 
Singular and -en in all persons of the Plural. 

The Imperative ends in -ettL in the Plural, and (in some classes of 
verbs) in -e in the Singular. The Northern dialect has for -th in 
the Imperative. 


DEFECTIVE AND ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

231. The verbs shall, will, may, must, can, dare, wit are 
defective; that is, have not all the usual moods and tenses. 

A peculiarity which all these verbs (except wiU) have in common, 
is, that the present tense is in reality a preterite of the strong conjuga- 
tion, which has replaced an older present, and has had its oto place 
supplied by a secondary preterite of file weak conjugation. One con- 
sequence of this is, that they none of them take -s as a suffix in the 
third person singular, as that suffix does not belong to the preterite 
tense. They take after them the infinitive without to. 

232. SHALL. 

[Infinitive in A.S. scnlan =. * to owe.’] 

Indicative Hood. 


Present Indefinite Tense. 
Sinmlar. Plural. 


1. [ 1 ] shall 

2. [Thou] slialtf 

3. [He] shall 


;:F 


;We] shall* 
A"ou] shall 
They] shall 


Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singit 'ar. Plural. 

T. [I] should I. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldst 2. [You] should 

3. [He] should 3. [They] should 


* In AS. the forms were: — Sifig". i. sceal ; 2. scealt; 3. sceal ; PI. i, 2, and 3. sculon. 
Chaucer uses skal in the singular, and shut or skuten in the phiral. 

t The / in tvitt^ art, wasi, wert, is an older form of the sufhx than -si. (See § 2 19, 
note.) In early English we often find ‘Thou shal,’ ‘Thou wil,’ ‘Thou can,’ ‘Thou may,' 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular... 1 . [I] should. 2. [Thou] should shouldst* 3. [He] should. 

PhiraL I. [We] should. 2. [Vou] should. 3. [They] should 

Shall {A.S. sceal] is (in form) a preterite, t When it came to be used as 
a present tense, another preterite {should) of the weak conjugation was 
fomred to supply its place. The ou of should comes from the ti of 
sculan. In Anglo-Saxon the verb means ‘ to owe ^ ' 

It then came to indicate some compulsion or obligation ansing either 
from the will of some superior authoiity, or from some external source. 
Hence it is used in direct or reported commands, as “ Thou shaltmot 
steal'’ ; “Ye shall not suiely die,” i e. ‘There is surely no edict that 
ye shall die ’j “The tyrant '>hall perish,” ‘Circumstances or the 
will of others demand that the tyiant shall peiish’ ; “ He demanded 
where Christ should be bom,” i.c. ‘Where it was fated or prophesied 
that he was to be born ’ ; “You should always obey your parents,” 

i.e* ‘It is your duty to obey your parents.’ It often conveys this 
sense in the first person, as “What shall I do?” i.e. “^What 
ought I (or am I) to do ? ” and even when used as an auxiliary the 
verb does not always altogether lose this foice. (See § 213.) 

In exclamations it is often omitted, as “ What, I love ! I sue I I seek 
a wife I ” Thou w'ear a lion’s hide ! ” (Shahspeare) . 

In Scotch and in the Northern dialects 7 shall is often abbreviated to 
Tse or Ish. 

233. WILL. 

Infinitive Mood^^O Will (A.S. willan). 

Indicative Hood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1. 1] will ^ I. [We] will I. [1] would i. [We] would 

2 . ^Thou] wilt 3. [You] will 2. ‘Thou] wouldst 2. [Youj would 

3. [He] will 3. [They] will ) 3. [He] would 3. [They] would 

Subjunctive Hood. 

Past Indefinite Tense — Like the Indicative. 

Will is followed by the infinitive without to ; as, “He will not obey.” 
This verb, besides being used a mere auxiliary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons (see § 21 1) is used to express 
determination or intention. It has this force in all its persons, as— 
“Not as I wiii^ but as thou wiW ; “In spite of w'arning, he ?£//// 
continue his evil practices,” 

This verb is also used to express the frequent repetition of an action ; 

* This or -si is modern. (See note § on § 2127.) 

4 According to Grimm shall or skal is the preterite or perfect of a verb meaning to kill. 

^ kilhng involved the payment of the penalty or wer-geld, ‘ I have killed,’ came to mean 
I owe the fine, and thence * I owe ’ simply, 

I “Hu micel scealt bu?’'==‘‘How^much shalt thou?”x= “How much owest thou? 

5). So in Lhaucer, “ The feith I skal (r= owe) to God and yow” {Tr. andCr. 

2000), But the verb is also used in Anglo-Saxon as the auxiliary of the future tense. 
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as, “ When he was irritated, he 'ijould lave like a madman,” Some- 
times a thousand twanging instruments loill hum about my cars” 
(Shaksp , Tempest). 

An old form of the present was I 'iv.iol or 1 (compare the Latin toIo)^ 
whence the negative / luonU, In colloquial English the verb is often 
shortened by the omission of iTi or 1.00111^ as — Td—I'ijouhi. 

(Respecting chill, chud, <kc., see § 137.) In old Englidi it was 

combined with the negative wc, tc nille=J loill not, it nolde — I tvonld 
not. We still have the phrase -Loilly nilly^ioill he 7 nll he, ox zoili ye 
7 iill ye. 

The participle uilling has become a mere qualitative adjective. 

Besides xuillau there existed in Anglo-Saxon the Weak form^ xoiUian 
and meaning, ‘to desire vish for.’ From a'/Z/iVz/; comei 

the tiansitive verb ‘to will,’ conjugated like an oidinary weak veib 
and admitting an object after it, as “ Yi^unlls my destruction,” “ They 
'LOilled my ruin.” Chaucer (6<^. T. I20j has 'ujdneth-=idesbeth. 

234 . may. 

Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 

Pi esejit Indefinite Tense. i Post Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. | Singular. Plural. 

1. [ 1 ] may l. [We] may I. [I] might i. [^Ve] might 

2. [Thou] mayest 2. [Vou] may I 2. [Thou] mightest 2. [Vou] might 

or mayst 

3. [He] may 3. [Tliey] may 3. [He] might 3. [They] might 

235 . The forms of the Piesent Indicative in Anglo-Saxon weie : 

Singular, l. mceg ; 2. nnht; 3. uneg. Plinal, i, 2, and 3. magon. 

In early English 'Thou miht,’ or ‘ Thou myght’ is found; as ‘Amende 
thee while thou myght ’ {Piers PI. 7454) ; also ‘ Thou may ‘ {Maundei'ill:, ls:c.). 
A past participle is found in Chaucer, ‘ He had might ’ ‘he had been able.’ 

236 . Thejj' in may is a softening of the ^ in the root mag (A S. Inf. magan). 
The modern present, I may, &c., is in reality a preterite tense of an 
older verb, and (like mcmini, nov^, &c.) had originally a mean- 
ing of its ow'ii, which passed into a secondary present sense, denoting 
the abiding result of some action. 

A collateral variety of may was mozo or inowe. ‘ They mowe ’ = they 
7nay in Gliaucer {Cl. T. 530); “Nought mought {=z could) him 
awake” (Spensei, P. Q. I. i, 3f2). 

237 . The veib may formerly denote the possession of strength or power to 
do anything. It now indicates the absence of any physical or moral 
obstacle to an action, as “ A man may be rich and yet not happy”; 
“ He might be seen any day w’alking on the pier,” i.e., ‘ there w'as 
nothing to hinder his being seen.’ The notion of permission springs 
naturally from this meaning. When thus used it is a principal or 
71 oho na I verb. 

The verb may (when itself in the .subjunctive mood) is often employed 

Thus in Matt. viii. 2, for ‘Thou canst make me dean” we find m Anglo-Saxon “tSu 
miht me geclsensian m WydifTe’s \ersion, “'I’hou maist make me dene.” In A.S. 
“ butan nettum huntian ic mseg ” (I can hunt without nets). , , 

The root of this verb (jfuzd) identified by some (Fick, Per^l. Wd?^. vol. lii. p. 227) widi 
that of mag-mts, mac4us, and fieytts, size and strength being dosely related ideas. 
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as ii mere aiixiliarv of the subjunctive after that and lest. Instead of 
Give in-- ibis water tiiat I thirst not/’ we now say “ that I may not 
thirst.” ’See i 1S5.) 


MUST. 

238. This verb has now no variations of form. 

In Anglo-Saxon we find Intinhive motan =: ‘to be able.’^ 

JnJic. Pus. Su!j. I. Mot ; 2 Mdst ; 3 Mot, PL Mdton. 

Piit. .Smi;. I and 3. Md^te ; 2 Mustest- PL IMoston. 

In C‘iaa'cer, 1 and 3 Mot t?/' moot ; 2. Most or must ; PL 

mouten .r ni'j.te ; though he also uses ‘ I moste ’ as a present ten'fee ; 
thus, ‘ I mo■^te gon ’ ‘ X must go ’ {Tale of Jf. of L. 282b 

238. Must (A.S. md:»te} is the preterite* of the verb rcioX^xi — to be 
aL’oicrf to be iu a ^<siium to do someth iug.i It stdl has this sense 
in such phrases as “ You must not come in,” i.e., ‘ You are not per- 
mifted to come in.’ The old present mote is still used by Spenser. J 

210. When the preterite must c.ame to be used as a present, it acquired 
a stronger ^ense, and was u-ed to express {1} being hoimd or cojnpd led 
to do something, as “ He must do as he is bid ” ; (2) being unable to 
Cuntrol the cleaire or will, hence a fixe I determination to do something ; 
as “ I must and will ha\e my own way ” ; “So you must always be 
ined iimg, must you ? ” : (3I Ceitainty, or the idea that a thing cannot 
but be aN IS .stated ; as “lie surely must have arrived by this time ” ; 
“It mint be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well.” 

241 The verb muss is now used only in the indicative mood, and wdth 
ii. p} (Stilt signification. In the sense ‘ w^as obliged’ (as in “He must 
needs pass through Samaria,” iv. 4) it is obsolete. “I must 
have been mistaken” means “It must be the case that I was mis- 
taken,” t.c\ ‘It ean not (present) be that I was not mistaken.’ 

242. CAN. 

f 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Indefinite Tense. j Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. ; Singular. Plural. 

1. [1] can I. [We] can i i. [1] could i. [We] could 

2. [Thoujeanst 2. [You] can ri 2. [Thou] couidest 2. [You] could 

I or could St 

3. [He] can 3. [They] can I 3. [He] could 3. [They] could 

Subjimctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. Like the Indicative. 


• The s of must is a softened form of the t of the root mot before the i of the suffix. Com- 
pare the form wist 0 243). See i. p. 356. 

_} ** Pilatus J’mt he mtJste mman |?ms Hmlendes lichaman,” ‘Joseph begged 

Fiiate that he might be allowed to imust') take the Saviour’s body ’ (John xix 38) 

' ^ faire as faire mote bee" (P. Q. i. 2, 37). Byron, who ’sometimes 

ftBects archaisms without understanding them, uses mote as a past tense, “ Whate’er this grief 
mote br^. which he could not control.” 
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24 a ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

Infinitive cunnan ; P. P. gecda 
Indicative Mood. 

Pres. Tense. Sing. i. cann; 2. canst t?/- canne ; 3. cann. PI. cunnon. 
Preterite. Sms', i. cu’^e • 2. cufet; 3. cutSe. Plural^ cu‘( 5 on. 


FORMS IN CHAUCER. 

Infinitive. To conne. Past P. couth. 

Pres. Sing. 1. can; 2. canst can ; 3. can. PL comien conne. 

Pret, Sing. i. and 3. coude ^>/'couthe ; 2. coiidest. Pt. coude or couthe. 

The / in could does not properly belong to the verb. It has been 
inserted to make it agree in form with should and would. The A-S. 
‘ cu^e ’ and early English ‘ coude ' have lost the 7 t of the root, which 
was still used in Gothic {kimtlid). See § 137. Coude or ioiild is of 
the Weak Conjugation. 

The old meaning of the verb is ‘to know,’* a sense which it still 
bears in Chaucer, t and which is preserved in the form ‘ to con.* 

The adjective cunning is the old Imperfect Participle of the verb. A 
person * § is a '‘knowing person.* Uncouth is a compound of 
the Past Participle, t and in Milton means “unknown** {Lymi. 186). 

Can (= ttovi in Latin) is the Preterite [Strong form) from a present 
which has disappeared. § Unlike shalL wilt, &c., ‘canst ’ has -r/.|j 


244 . 


OUGHT. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] ought I. [We] ought 

2. [Thouj oughtest 2. [You] ought 

3. [He] ought 3. [They] ought 

Ought is the past tense of the ver^ to owe^ and is used in its old 
sense by Shakspeare (/. Khig H. JV., iii. 3), " He said you ought him 
a thousand pounds.** It is now used as a past only in the reported 
form, as ‘ He said I ought to be satisfied.* In direct sentences the 
reference to past time is indicated i>y using a perfect infinitive after it, 
as He ought to have said so/* i.e% ‘ It was his duty to say so.* “He 
ought [presl) to do it ** means ‘ he owes the doing of it.* 


* As “ Ne cann ic edw” =? ^ I know you not ’ xxv. 12). 

t As ‘‘‘‘Can no division*' = ‘‘ Kturws no distinction’ {Kn. T. 922). It also means * to be 
able,’ as “ That ne conne not know ” = ‘ That are not able to know ’ {Mtvi of L. T. 483). 

i Connected with the participle couih (A.S gecuCS) is the noun kith — ‘ acquaintance.’ 

Kith and kin ’ means ‘ acquaintance and kinsfolE' 

§ Can is another form of the Aryan root ga 7 t or^^^, which appears as pto or hno \xi.gno- 
sco and know. Name (like no-mcn) contains the root without the g or k. The word ken is 
cognate, but of Scandinavian origin. It meant formerly * make to know.* (Skeat, Et. D.) 

H In Gothic, however, it is ktiJii. ... 

IT The present tense of A.S. ctgan was ‘ Ic ah,’ &c. This is in reality a preterite formation. 
From it was formed the secondary preterite ahie. The guttural h of this word accounts for 
the gk of ought. 

** Compare the I.atin ‘ Hoc facere debet.’ Deheo is a compound ofj^ and kaheo ; * I have 
jfrom ’ * I owe to.’ , - • ^ - 
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The original meaning of *to owe^ (A.S. dg'au) was ^ to possess.’ It often 
has this meaning in Shakspeare. (See Schmidt’s ) “You owe me 

a thousand pounds” means really “You have for me a thousand pounds.” 
Though the dative is essential to the meaning, the verb came to have its 
modern sense independently of the dative.* 

From the A.S. d^an was formed a passive participle possessed.’ 

The adjective mim is the modern form of this. “ My own book ” = 

^ My possessed book. ’ This adjective was turned into the verb ‘ to 
own,’ from which ‘owned’ Avas made in its turn. So inA.S. from, 
*agen’ was made ‘agnian’=‘to own.’ ‘To own’ = ‘to grant or 
concede ’ is from the different A.S. verb unnan (still used by Layamon 
and Ormin). It has got confused with the preceding verb. ^ 

There used to be a perfect participle ought, f To owe^ in its modem 
sense, is conjugated regularly as a verb of the weak conjugation. 

245. WiT. 

To *unt (A.S. wiian) means ‘ to know.’ I do you to wit,” 
means ‘ I make you to know.’ The forms I woi., God wof, 
you woty they 'wot., are found in old writers. Wot wdt) 
is a preterite of the strong form, used as a present, t and 
replaced by a preterite wist of the weak conjugation.§ 

In Chaucer the forms for the present are — Sing. i. wot ; 

2. wost ; 3. wot or woot ; PL witen, 

Wots^i wofteth [Gen. xxxix. 8), and wotted are false fomns (see § 227), as is 
the participle wotting {Winter's Tale, lii. 2). The old form was 
witende. The correct form is retained in unwittingly. The past 
participle unwist is used by Surrey. (Comp. Germ, ungewusst.) 
Combination with the negative ne gave the' old English forms nat (i.e. 
ne wdt) =: htozo not, niste (i.e. ne ■wisie)e=,knezv not, &c. 

DARE. 

246 . I dare is an old preterite, ^iv used as a present. The third person 
is therefore properly he dare, not he dares (§ 231}. The past tense now in 
use is * I durst.* (The older form of the root was daurs, which accounts for the 
s. Compare eopor-cu'.) To dare is also conjugated like an ordinary Weak 
Verb. The two sets of forms ha\e got confused. 

Angh-Saxon Forms : — Sing, i.tiear; 2. dearst ; 3. dear. /V. durro'i.|| 
Past Tense, dorste, &c. * 

* In early English we find a very curious impersonal use of ought; thus “Us oughte have 
patience " * It beseems us to have patience ' [Chaucer, Meiib) ; “ As him oughte " [Man oj 

L. 7*-, logi). 

■i Phrases like *‘^He hadn't ought to do it** are perfectly grammatical, though vulgar, 

t Ihe root wit is the same as fiA in the Greek ftbuv, and vid in the Latin 7ndeo, and 
ongtnaWy meant see. The preterite present wht may be compared with the Greek oiha. 

* I have seen * = ‘ I know.* 

§ The $ of Wist is a softened form of the i of wit before the t of the suffix in witie. This 
change occurs m various Teutonic languages. Compare nmst [% 239, note), ** I wist not 
that he w’as the high priest” = ‘ I hnesv not,' &c. [Acts xxiii. 5), IVzst has nothing to 
do with an imaginary present / wis, which (when not a mere affectation) is simply a corrup- 
tion of die wwd jfwrA' “ certain (A.S gewts). The verb to wise ^ to show or teach (A.S, 
wtsian or wisdan) is a different verb, though derived from the same root. 

U 'rhese inflexions mark a preterite tense. 
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THINKS. 

247. The impersonal THINKS (in fnelhtnks) means ‘ seems,’ and comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon ihincan^ *to appear.’ The past tense is metliougrlit.* 
It IS not the same as the verb ‘ I think ’ (from thmcaji), though the latter verb 
(meaning ‘ I cause to appear,’ i e. to my mind) is related to the former as 

drench' (= make to drink) is to ‘ drink.' 

“ Me LISTS” == it pleases me. “ Him listed ” it pleased him. This 
verb is sometimes used as personal ; ‘ I list,’ &c., like please.-^ 

* “ Woe worth, the day ” m * Woe be to the day.’ WORTH is a relic of 

the old verb loeorthan '=. to become. 

IQIGtHT (=;j called or njas calleJ) is properly a reduplicated perfect 
(Gothic haihaii) of kdtan ‘to call,’ or ‘be named.’ It is also used as a 
present tense. Chaucer has the present “I hoote” (A«. T. 700}, and the 
preterite “highte” {Prol. 616). In Shakspeare ‘ hight ’ is a present tense.J 
The verb hdtan (like heissni in Germ in) mean^ both * to command or promise’ 
and ‘to be called’ [i.c, ‘to call or proclaim oneself’;. In A. S. the pieterite 
was heht in the active sense, and hdite m the passive sense. 

NE'ED, though not a preterite, has been so far assimilated to the preterite- 
present verbs, that the thud person is ‘he need,’ not ‘he needs.’ When 
thus used, the verb ha^ the sense “to be under a necessity to do something.’* 
Where it signifies “to be in want of” it is conjugated in the ordinary manner. 
The third person singular needs must not be confounded with the adverb needs 
{i.e. of need or necessity), as in He must needs go through Samaria.” 

DIQ-HT (from dihtan ‘ to adorn ’) is a perf. part, shortened from dighteJ. § 

Dlght was also once used as a present tense and as a preterite. 

248. The N'otional and Auxiliary Verb HAVE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] have. Perfect Tense, [To] have had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Participle, Having ; Perfect Participle (passive), Had ; 

Compound Perfect Participle (active), Having had. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Siiigtdar. I. [1] have ; 2. [Thou] hast ; 3. [He] hath or has. 

Plural. I. L^Ve] have ; 2. [Vou] have ; 3. [They] haie. 


* In Chaucer we find ‘ it thinketh me ’ (A"« T 396S'), and ‘ it thoughte me’ {Prol 385) 
t These impersonal verbs were formerly much more common Thus “The hungreth " 
{Piers Pt , &c ) ; “ Me thur>teth ”, * It me forthynketh " — * poenitet me ’ ; “ Hem nedeth ' 
In Chaucer we find ‘ Me mette”=‘I dreamed’; “Him gamed” = ‘he was pleased’; 
Him smerte " = ‘ he was pained * See Xote t, p. 153 ; § 496. 

t As “This grisly beast, which by name Lion hignt, the trusty Thisbe . . . did scare 
away*' (Mztls. D v i) There is no participle kight. though Byron invents one. 
(Compare note on § 2 -?q.) In earlv English we find 'was haten’ or ‘was hoten’ (— 
called'^. The root of hatan is identical with that of the Greek »ca\fw. This interchange of 
toid with I is quite common, as in lacrizna = AaKpu = /e/zr. (See note ? on § loi ) 

5 Decked (from declc)^ meaning ’ covered ’ or ‘ adorned,’ has got confu'-ed with this word. 
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Preseat Perfect Tense. 

Singular, [I] have had, &c. Plural. [We] have had, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, i. [ 1 ] had ; 2. [Thou] hadst ; 3. [He] had. 

Plural. I. [We] had; 2. [You] had; 3. [The}] had. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. [I] had had, &c. Plui'al. [We] had had, <S:c. 

Putnre Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I. [I] shall have ; 2. [Thou] wilt have ; 3. [He] will have. ' 
Plural, I. [We] shall have ; 2. [You] will have ; 3. [They] will have. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sin^. [I] shall have had, &;c. Plural. [We] shall have had, &c. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Have [thou]. Plural, Have [you or ye]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(Used after if^ ihal, lesty unltss^ &c.) 

Singular. I. [I]have; 2. [Thou] have ; 3. [He] have. 

Plural. I. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(Used after if^ ihat^ unless ^ S:c ) 

Singular, i. [ 1 ] have had ; 2. [Thou] have had ; 3. [He] have had. 
Plural. I. [We] have had, &c. 

fw* 

(a.) Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after that, unless, &c.) 

The same in form as in the Indicative Mood. 

€' 

il?.) Seconda 7 y om Compound Form. 

(When net preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Sing, I. [I] should have ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have ; 3. [He] would have. 
Plural. I. [We] should have ; 2. [You] would have ; 3. [They] would have. 

(a.) Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless. See.) 

The same in form ‘as the Indicative. 


* After ^ wtless, test, &c , the second and third persons are formed bv shoutdsi 

ana sHoula, 
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{!>■) Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have had. i, [We] should have had. 

2. [Thou] wouldst have had. 2. [You] would have had. 

3. [He] would have had. 3. [They] would have had. 

When have is followed by a noun that implies some continuous act, as 
* to have a game,’ ‘ to have one’s dinner,’ &c., it may have also imper- 
fect tenses like an oidinary verb. 

Had is a short form for haved, hast for havesf, hath for haveth. 

£49. In Anglo-Saxon the stem of the verb is had {Infin. ^ habban ’). But 
the b is softened to /before a suffix beginning with a consonant. The 
personal inflexions are those of the Weak Conjugation. 

For the infinitive or plural haven Chaucer uses han. He also uses natk 
{ne hath) — hath not ; nadde or nad [ne hadde) zaz had not. Similar 
forms were used in Anglc-Saxon. 

When the verb is used as a mere auxiliaiy of perfect tenses, ‘the notion of 
‘ possessing ’ has (now) altogether evaporated. 

There is nothing anomalous in the conjugation of Have, except that 
havest htcomts hast ; haved, had ; haves, has; 200^ haveth, hath. 

The verb have sometimes has the meaning of keep or hold (as * to have 
in mind ’). It may then be conjugated like an ordinary veib, 

260. The ISTotional and Auxiliary Verb BE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] be. Perfect Tense, [To] have been. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Being ; Perfect, Been ; Compound Perfect, Having been. 

Indicative Mood. 

. 

Present Indefinite Tense. t 
Singular, i. [I] am; 2. [Thou] art; 3. [He] is. 

Plural. I. [We] are; 2. [You] are; 3 [They] are. 

Present P^fect Tense. { 

Singular. [I] have been, &c. Plural. [We] have been, &c. 


* After if, though, unless, test, &c., the second and third persons are formed by sliauldst 
and should. 

t Another form of the present tense, indicative mood, still used in some parts of the country, 
and found in Shakspeare and Milton, is \I\he,\thoii\ beesidihelhe, \we'\he oxben, {you]beOTben, 
{they] be. ben, or bin. In “ Everything that pretty bin ” {ShaksP ), bin is protnbly fluml, every' 
ihmg'he:ins treated as equivalent to all things (see § 175). Byron’s use of bm (‘ ‘ There bin another 
pious reason” is of no authority See note on ? 2^9. In the Northern dialect 'e.g. in Ham- 
pole and ‘ Cursor Mundi ’), es and <??' (= is and &r^ are alternative plural forms for all persons. 
Shakspeare often uses is as a plural As the word consists of the mere root {is = as) without 
suffix, ht may as well be plural as singular. Similar remarks apply to zves and zver, which 
are both plural in the Northern dialect. (‘They was’ in 1 \ Androti, iv. i, 38.) 

X For the full forms of these compound tenses see the paradigm of the verb smite. 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. I. [ 1 ] was ; 2. [Thou] wast or wert^ ; 3- [He] was. 

Plural. I. DVe] \\ere; 2. [You] were; 3. [They] were. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular, i. [ 1 ] had been; 2. [Thou] hadst been, <&c. 

Plural. I. L^Ve] had been, &c. 

Puture Indefinite Tense. 

Sinmlar. i. [I] shall be ; 2. [Thou] wilt be ; 3. [He] will be. 

Plural. I. [We] shall be; 2. [You] will be ; 3. [They] will be. 
Fntnre Perfect Tense. 

Singular. I. [ 1 ] shall have been ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been, &c. 
Phual. I. shall have been ; 2. [You] will have been, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Be [thou]. Plural. Be [ye or you]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After ihaf^ though^ lest, &c.) 

Singular, i. [I] be ; 2. [Thou] be; 3. [He] be. 

Plural. 1 . [We] be ; 2. [You] be ; 3. [They} be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, unless, &€.) 

Singular, i. [I] have been; 2. [Thou] have been ; 3. [He] have been. 
Plural. I. [We] have been ; 2. [You] have been ; 3. [They] have been. 
Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular, i. [I] were ; 2. [Thou] wert ; 3. [He] were. 

Plural. I. [We] were; 2. [You] were; 3, [They] were. 

Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions, t) 

Singular, i. [I] should be; 2, [#Ehou] wouldst be ; 3. [He] w^ould be. 
Plural. I. [We] should be ; 2. [You] would be ; 3. [They] would b© 
Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after ^ that, though, unless, &c.) 

The same in form r.s the Indicative. 

Secondaiy or Cofnpound Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions, t) 

Singular, i. [I] should have been ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been; 
3. [He] would have been. 

Plural. I. [We] should have been; 2. [You] would have been; 
3. [They] would have been. 

* There is no necessity for regarding ivert as exclusively a subjunctive form. In Anglo- 
Saxon the form was w^re. Thou were is found in early English writers. Wert is formed 
after the analogy of witi and shait The form wast did not appear in English before the 
fourteenth century, and was preceded by was {thou was) IVast is used by ‘Wycliffe. 
Wert, as a subjunctive form, belongs only to modem English. {Koch, i. p 348.) 

+ After if, though, unless, lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed by shouldsi 
and shouia. 
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*251. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

Inf.— bedn, wesan. Imp. Part.— wesende. Pert Part. — (ge)wesen. 
Indicative Mood* 



X 

Present Tense. 

2 

3 

Sifter^ \ 

\ beom (beo) 

bist (byst) 

by® 


1 eom 

eart 

is (ys) 
beds 

1 

fbeb?J 

beds 

Plural. \ 

sindon (sind) 

sindon (sind) 

sindon (sind) 

I 

[aron 

aron 

aron 

Sing. 

wses 

Preterite Tense. 

wsere 

wses 

Plural. 

wseron 

wseron 

w^ron 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

I 2 

? 

( 

’ beo 

beo 

bed 

Sing. { 

sie (si, sed) 

sie (si, sed) 

sie (si, sed) 


wese 

wese 

wese 

/ beon 

bedn 

bedn 

Plural \ 

sien (sin) 

sien (sm) 

sien (sin) 

( 

wesen 

wesen 

wesen 

Sing. 

w^re 

Preterite Tense. 
wsSre 

w^re 

Plural. 

wjeren 

w^ren 

w^ren 

Sing. 

I 

beo 

Imperative. 

2 

wes 


Plural. 

bed?? 

wes^t? 



FORMS IN CHAUCER. 

Infinitive— ben, been, or he* Past P. — ben, been. 
Indicative. 

Present^ensc. 
t. am ; 2. art ; 3. beth or is. 

FluraL ben, arn, or are. 

Preterite Tense. 

Singular. I. was ; 2. were ; 3. was. 

Plural. weren or were. 

Imperative. 

Shtgular. be. Plural, betb. 

S 52 . Inspection of the~preceding forms will show that the con- 
jugation of this verb is made ud from three different roots. 
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(i.) The present tense of the indicative mood is fornaed from 
the old Aryan root as^ which appears in Greek and Latin in the 
form es. The s of the root is dropped in am — a{s)m^ and 
softened to r in art and are. 

In am -m is a relic of the pronoun me of the First Person* (§ 219). 
It occurs in no other English verb. Respecting the suffix -t in art, see § 
219 and note, /r is the mere root without personal suffix. Are {=:a 7 vr, 
i.e. as-an, of the Northern dialect) is of Scandinavian origin. Sind 
has exactly the same radical elements as sunt in Latin. 

(2.) The present subjunctive, the imperative, the infinitive, and the 
participles are formed from the root be.f 

(3.) The past indefinite tense of the indicative and subjunctive is 
formed from the root wes or was, s being softened to r in the plural 
and in the subjunctive, f 

In old English 7 iam {ne am) = am not, nart {ne art) art not, &c. 
The verb be has its notional meaning (§ 185) in such sentences as “To 
be, or not to be, that is the question.” 

253 . The verb he is a most important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of verbs in geneial, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicative and subjunctive moods. 
The verb be, therefore, is a test verb. By substituting it (if possible) 
in place of any other verb in a sentence where the constiuction is 
doubtful or difficult, we can see directly what part of the veib it is 
that is really used. In such sentences as, “ He would not come {i e, 
‘ he was not willing to come when I called him “He could not 
lift the weight {i,e, ‘he 7vas not able to lift the weight ’) when he 
tried “ He told me that I might go ” {Le. ‘ that it was permitted me 
to go ’) ; the verbs could, would, might, are in the indicative mood : 
the sentences are simple assertions. On the other hand, in such 
sentences as “I could ^ not do it if I were to tryj” “I should not 
have said that, if you had not asked me;” “I would not tell you 
if I could “He might have done it if he had liked;" — the verbs 
which are in italics are in the subjunctive mood ; it is impossible to 
substitute for them phras^Tbontaining the indicative mood of the verb 
‘be.’ 


254. ' The Notional and Auxiliary Verb BO. 

s 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, [To] do; Imperfect, [To] be doing; Perfect, [To] have~done. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Doing ; Perfect, Done ; Compound Perf^t, Having done. 


* Am contains in reality the same radical elements as sum in Latin {es-u^m), where 

is only a connecting vowelj and ei/it (« eafit) an Greek. The root as (according to some 
authorities) means ‘ breathe.’ 

t The root bs is the same as /u‘ or fo* in Latin (/«/, /ore^ and (1A1X4 iu Greek, and 
means ‘grow ’ or ‘ cause to grow. 

% Th« root zttes is said to mean * abide. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. X. Q] do ; 2. [Thou] dost ; 3. [He] doth or does. 

Plural. I. [We] do ,* * * § 2. [You] do ; 3. [They] do. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. I. [I] did ; 2. [Thou] didst ; 3 [He] did. 

Plural. 1 . [We] did ; 2. [You] did ; 3. [They] did. 

^ 54 :< 5 . Do (when used as a notional veib) is not defective in Voice, Mood, 
or Tense. Did is a reduplicated Preterite. (Sec § 221.) The forms 
doeslsind doeth do not belong to the verb when it is a mere auxiliaiy, nor 
do the infinitive mood and the participles. Do rcqiiiies the simple 
infinitive (§ 195) after it (‘do love,‘‘ &;c.), except in the phrase ‘‘I 
(we) do you to wit.” 

255 . This veib do (A.S. -don) must not be confounded with do from A. S. 
dugan^ ‘ to avail, to be strong, to profit,’ W’hich is used in the phrases 
‘ That will do^'‘ ‘ How do you do ? <S:c. (In Scotch dow. pyet. docht, 

dowcht or dougki, from which we get doughty.) Through confusion the 
l^retei ite did is now used for both verbs 

Do is used as an ordinaiy transitive verb, as ‘ He did the deed ‘ Do justice.’ 
'Formeily, also, when followed by the simple infinitive it had the sense of 
‘make ’ or ‘cause,’ as : — “ Schedoth me al this wo endure ” (Chaucer, Kn. T 
1538 = ‘ She causes me to endure’ ; “They have done her understonde” 
{Gowei') = ‘They have made her understand ’ ; “We dot you to wit.” Do 
had also the sense of ‘ put.’ as don = ‘ put on ’ ; dup — ‘put up ’ (i e. ‘ open ’ ; 
compare the German auft/iun) ; doff — * put off’ ; dout or douse — ‘ put out.’ 

Do is also used as an intransitive notional verb, as “ I shall not do so,” i e. 

‘ act so.’ 

256. Do as an auxiliary verb, followed by the simple infinitive of a 
verb, constitutes a compound equivalent of the simple present or past 
indefinite tense of that verb. Thus ‘‘ I do see ” = ‘ I see ’ ; “ He did 
fall” == ‘he fell.’ When an emphasis is laid upon the auxiliary verb 
this form becomes the emphatic formj^^the verb, as ‘‘ I do love you ’’ ; 
“ That does astonish me.’' 

This cojHpotmd form is used in ordinary § speech instead of the 
simple present and past indefinite tenses of verbs in negative and 
interrogative sentences, as “ I d* not hear you ” = ‘1 hear you 
not ’ ; “ We did not speak ’’ = ‘ we apoke not ’ ; “ Do you hear ? ” = 

‘ Heai^you 1 “ Did he not say so ? ” = ' said he not so ? ’ 

But the verb do is never employed when the subject of the sentence 
is an interrogative pionoun, or when an inteiTOgative word qualifies 
the subject or an adjective attached to the subject, as “Who broke the 
window ? ” “ Which boy did this ? ” “ How many peisons voted ? ” 

* Wedgwood,, however, suggests that in this phrase *do’ = ‘perform,’ “How' do you per- 
form {the duties and functious of life] ?” and compares the old French “Comment le faites 
vous?” So in German we have “ Was machen Sie?” 

+■ Or does this mean “ We put you to the knowing of it ’’ ’ 

t The emphatic sense is due entirely to the stress laid -Hpoii the auxiliary. It does not 
exist when there is no stress on the verb do. But then any verb becomes emphatic when a stress 
is laid upon it. ' 

§ In poetrj- the simple forms are frequently retained. 
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With elisioa of the dependent infinitive, the unemphatic verb do forms ^ 
weak repetition of a preceding verb, as do not spend so much as he docs 
[spend] ” ; We went away before you did [go].” 

Compound forms made with the auxiliary do are never used to replace a com- 
pound tense of the active voice, or any tense whatever of the passive voice ; 
nor is do used with the verbs have, be, i?iay, can, must, shall, tvUl, except that 
it may form an emphatic imptrative of Miave’ and *be,’ as “Do have 
patience’’; “Do be quiet.” 

257. Complete Conjugation of a Verb.* 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, [To] smite ; Imperfect, [To] be smiting. 

Perfect, [To] have smitten. 

perfect of Continued Action, [To] have been smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Smiting ; Perfect, Having smitten. 

Perfect of Continued Action, Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, i. [ 1 ] smite; 2. [Thou] smitest; 3. [He] smites. 

Plural, I. [We] smite; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [ 1 ] am smiting; 2. [Thou] art smiting; 3. [He] is smiting.^ ^ 

Plur, I. [We] are smiting ; 2. [You] are smiting; 3. [They] are smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing, 1 . [ 1 ] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast smitten ; 3. [He] has smitten. 

Plur, 1 , [We] have smitten ; 2, [You] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfecf-*of Continued Action. 

Sing, [I] have been smiting, &c. Plur. [We] have been smiting, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing, I. [ 1 ] smote ; 2. [Thou] smotest ; 3. [He] smote. 

Plur, 1, [We] smote; 2. fYou] smote; 3. [They] smote. 

Past ImpSrfect Tense. 

Swg. I. [ 1 ] was smiting ; 2. [Thou] wast smiting ; 3 - smiting. ^ 

Plur, I. [We] were smiting ; 2. [You] were smiting; 3. [They] were smiting. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing, I. [ 1 ] had smitten ; 2. [Thou] hadst smitten ; 3. [He] had smitten. 

Plur, I. [We] had smitten; 2. [You] had smitten ; 3, [They] had smitten. 


* It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. Most gjrammars 
follow the very objectionable plan of giving as a model some verb in which the past indefinite 
tense and the perfect participle are the same in form. If a dozen beginners were set to 
analyse such a verb, three-fourths of them would probably pronounce the present perfect 
tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense. The verbs drive, shake, tahef 
would also do for practice. 
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Past Perfect of Continued Action. 

Sing. [I] had been smiting, &c. Plur, [We] had been smiling, 6I:c. 

Future Indeianite Tense. 

Sing. I. [ 1 ] shall smite ; 2. [Thou] wilt smite; 3. [He] will smite. 
Phir, I. [We] shall smite ; 2. [You] will smite ; 3. [They] will smite. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. [ 1 ] shall be smiting, &c. Plur. [We] shall be smiting, See. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. [I] shall have smitten, &c. Plur. [We] shall have smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect of Continued Action. 

[I] shall have been smiting, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Smite [thou]. Plural. Smite [you or ye]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After thaty though^ lest, &c.) 

Singular, i. Q] smite 2. [Thou] smite; 3. [He] smite. 

Plural. I. [We] smite; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, lest, &c ) 

Sing. I. [I] be smiting ; 2. [Thou] be smiting; 3. [He] be smiting. 
Phir. I. [We] be smiting; 2. [You] be smiting; 3. [They] be smiting „ 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] have smitten ; 3. [He] have smitten. 
Plu 7 '. I. [We] have smitten ; 2. [You] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 

[I] have been slil■^ing, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Identical in form with the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When not preceded J^y Conjunctions.) 

Sin^ 1 . [ 1 ] should smite ; 2. [Thou] wouldst smite ; 3. [He] would smite. 
Plu7'. 1. [We] should smite; 2. [You] would smite; 3. [They] would smite. 
(After if, that, lest, &c , the second and thiid persons are formed with shoiildst 

and should.) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] were smiting ; 2. [Thou] wert smiting; 3. [He] were smiting. 
Plur. I. [We] were smiting ; 2. [You] were smiting ; 3. [They] were smiting. 


* After that the present and past indefinite tenses of the subjunctive are expressed by 
compounds oimety,—'' That I may smite,’ ‘ That I might smite,’ Sfc. 
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Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I, [I] should be smiting; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smiting, &c. 

Plur. I. [We] should be smiting; 2. [You] would be smiting, &c, 

(After if^ tJiai^ lest^ &c., the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after ify though^ unless^ &c.) 

[I] had smitten, &c. (Like the Indicative.) 

Secondary or conditmial Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should have smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have smitten; 
3. [He] would have smitten. 

Plur. I. [We] should have smitten; 2. [You] would have smitten; 

, 3. [They] would have smitten. 

(After ifi though^ lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed with 
shotddst and should.) ^ 

Past Perfect of Continued Action. 

I. [I] had been smiting ; 2. [Thou] hadst been smiting, &c. 
Secondary or Conditional Form, 

I. [I] should have been smiting ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been smiting, &c. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

IndejSmite. pol be smitten. 

Perfect. [To] have been smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite. Being smitten. 

Perfect. Smit*«::H, or Having been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. [1] am smitten; 2. fThou] art smitten; 3. [He] is smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] are smitten; 2.J]You] are smitten ; 3. [They] are smitten. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

.1. [I] am being smitten ; 2. [Thou] art being smitten, «S:c. 
Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast been smitten, &c, 
Plur. I. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I, [I] was smitten; 2. [Thou] wast smitten; 3. [He] was 
smitten. 

Plur, I. [We] weie smitten; 2. [You] were smitten; 3. [They] were 
smitten. 
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Past Imperfect Tense. 

Si/rg‘. [I] was being smitten, &c. Plui\ [We] were being smitten, &c. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [ 1 ] had been smitten; 2. [Thou] hadstbeen smitten, &c. 
Plur. I. [We] had been smitten, &c. 

Puture Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] shall be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt be smitten ; 3. [He] will 
be smitten. 

Plur. I. [We] shall be smitten ; 2. [You] will be smitten ; 3. [They] 
will be smitten. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

[I] shall be being smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] shall have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been smitten ; 

3. [He] wall have been smitten. ’ 

Plur. I. [We] shall have been smitten; 2. [You] wall have beeii 
smitten ; 3. [They] wnll have been smitten. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Be [thou] smitten. Plur. Be [ye] smitten. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing. r. ri] be smitten ; 2. [Thou] be smitten ; 3. [He] be smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] be smitten ; 2. [You] be smitten ; 3. [They] be smitten. 

{After that the piescnt' and past indefinite tenses are leplaced by compounds 
of 7 nay, ‘ That I may be smitten,’ ‘ That I might be smitten,’ (S;c ) 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if that, though, lest, &c.) 

Sing. [I] be being smitten, &c. "^ur. [We] be being smitten, &c. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, &€.) 

Smg. I. [I] have been smitten; «. [Thou] have been smitten ; 3. [He] 
have been •mitten. 

Flur. I. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] were smitten; 2. [Thou] \vert smitten; 3. b^^e] 
smitten 

Plur. I. [We] were smitten, &c. 

Secondary or Conditional Foi‘ni^ 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I . [I] should be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten ; 3. [He] 
would be smitten. 
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Phir. j. [We] should be smitten 5 2. [You] would be smitten ; 

3. [They] would be smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third persons are formed with shouldsi 
and should.) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(After ifi that, though, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] were being' smitten; 2. [Thou] wert being smitten; 

3. [H^ were being smitten. 

Plur, I. [WeJ were being smitten, &c. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Identical in form with the Past Perfect Indicative, 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. i. [I] should have been smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been 
smitten ; 3. [He] would have been smitten. 

Plur. I. [We] should have been smitten ; 2. [You] would ha^te been 
smitten ; 3. [They] would have been smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third* persons are formed with shouldsi 

and should.) 

It thus appears that in the conjugation of an English verb auxiliaries 
are used for the following purposes : — 

1. The verb have is used to form all the Perfect Tenses (present, 
past, and future) in both voices. It is solely a tense-sign. 

2. The verb be is used to form all the Imperfect Tenses of either 
voice, and as the auxiliary of the Passive Voice. In the Passive it is 
both a Voice-sign and a Tense-sign. The verb be is also used to 
form the Perfect Tenses of some neuter verbs in the Active Voice, as 
* He is gone,’ ‘ They were come.’ 

3. The verbs shall and will are used in the Indicative Mood as 
Tense-signs to form the PnturrIPenses. (See § 210.) 

4. May and might, should and would are used, when they have 
ihemselves a subjunctive force, to make the compound or periplirastic 
forms of the present and past tenses of the Subjunctive Mood of other 
verbs. When thus used these ver?)s are Mood-signs. (See § 237.) 

5. Do is used as an auxiliary te form Present and Past Indefinite 
Tenses, under the restrictions stated in § 256. 


ADVERB* 


268 . It has been seen {§ 88) that ilivigs belonging to the same 
group are distinguished from each other by certain qualities or 
attributes which are denoted by adjectives. 


* Latin adyerhium (from ad and verbunt), Greek hTrippnixa. It was so named becanse its 
relation to the verb was the most marked and frequent. Adverbs, Prepositions, and Con- 
junctions are Secondary Parts of Sfeech. See 5 25, » ) 
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In like manner different instances of an action or attribute 
are distinguished from each other as regards the Time, the Place, 
the Manner, the Degree, or the Attendant Circumstances in 
which each occurs or is found. These constitute the ‘ Condi- 
tions ’ which limit an action or attribute, or distinguish it from 
other instances of the same sort. 

259. Definition, — Adverbs are words which denote the con- 
ditions which limit or distinguish an action or attribute. This 
is what is meant by saying that an adverb is a word which 
modifies a verb, adjective, or other adverb, as “ He writes 
badly “ The book is too long \ “ He reads very badly.’' 

260. An adverb adds someihing to the meaning of a verb or adjec- 
tive, but docs not alter the meaning of the word itself. ^ Writes 
badly,’ means all that ‘ writes ’ means, and ‘ badly ’ besides.. But this 
word ‘ badly’ restricts the application of the verb ‘ writes ’ to a certain 
class ef the actions described by it. Therefore we may also have the 

' Definition. — An Adverb is a w^ord which adds to the meaning, 
and limits the application, of a verb,* adjective, or other adverb. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

261. Adverbs maybe classified in tivo ways, (i) according to 
their syntactical force, ( 2 ) according to their meaning. 

262. As regards their syntactical force adverbs are of two 
kinds : — i. Simple Adverbs ; 2 . Conjunctive Adverbs. 

A siniple adverb is one which does nothing more than modify 
the word with which it is used, as “We arrived yesterday ; 
“ He is coming hither?' I«iierrogative adverbs come under 
this head, as “ Whither has he gone ? ” (where 'whither modi- 
fies has g07te) \ How many were present?” (where how 
modifies ma?iy). 

A cojtjimctive adverb is one#^hich not only modifies some verb, 
adjective, or other adverb ^ its own clause, but connects the 
clause in which it occurs with the rest of the sentence ; as 'whe7i 
(“Come when you are ready”) ; whither (“ Whither I go, ye 
cannot come”). 

Here whe7i modifies the^verb are^ and 'whither modifies go, 

263. A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expressed 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that die 
antecedent stands in to a relative pronoun^ as, “Come {thc7i) when you. 
are ready “ There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose.” 


• An Adverb may be attached to an Infinitive Mood or a Gerund, as “To rise eaily {or 
rising early) is a wholesome practice.” An Adverb sometimes modifies a Preposition, as * I 
have got half through my task.’ 
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Care is necessary to distinguish connective adverbs * from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions have reference to 
time, cause, &c.; but they do not refer to these conditions in connection 
%vith any verb or adjective of the clause which they introduce / but the 
whole of the subordinate clause has the force of an adverb attached to 
some word in the principal clause of the sentence, as ‘ He said that 
because he believed it.” Here because does not, by itself, modify 
either the verb believed or the verb said, but the clause because he 
believed it is an adverbial clause modifying the verb 

264. The following words are conjunctive adverbs : When^where^ 
’mhither^ whence^ howf^ whyji wherein^ whereby^ wherefoYe^ whereon^ 
whereat^ vuliereout^ whereafter^ wherever^ the (§ 270 ) and sometiines 
that (§ 565 ). 

265. Both simple and connective adverbs may be classified 
according to their meaning, as — 

1. Adverbs of Time : NoWy tlieUy after ^ before^ presently y imme- 
diately y when, asy As I was returning I met him/ &;c. 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement : HerSy therey ihence, 
wherSy whither y whenccy wherehiy whereaty iUy onty upy downy 
withisiy withoiety firstly y s'econdlyy &c. 


* Such words as 'mherey when, whither, &c , are as unquestionably adverbs when used with 
a connective force, as they are when used interrogatively, or as are the corresponding words 
there, then, thither, &c. It is a mistake to classthem among the conjunctions. It is true that 
th^y a.rt connective or conjunctive words, but so are Relative Pronouns; yet nobody calls 
who or which a ‘ Conjunction.’ 

The so-called test of an adverb, given by some writers, that it is a word which can be 
moved about to various positions in the sentence, breaks down completely when applied to 
the Interrogative and Connective adverbs. All these mechanical modes of distinguishing the 
Parts of Speech are mere nuisances. They hinder the learner from the necessary work of 
mastering the functions of words, and teach him to substitute the show of knowledee for the 
reality. 

t As in such a sentence as : ‘‘ This was how he did it,'* “ How did you do it V* or “ Tell 

me how you did it,” ho^v is a simple interrogative adverb. 

$ As in “ That was why I said, so,” or “ liiat is the reason why I did it.” 

^ early English alse,als; A.^^alswa) is simply a strengthened form of so, 

‘all so,’ i.e, ‘just so,’ ‘ completely so.’ In A.b. and early English swa and so were used both 
relatively and demonstratively, as “ Swa sone swa heo mihten’* = ‘as soon as they could* 
\Layamon, 25625) ; “So sone so” = ‘as soon as’ (Ancren Riwle, 374). A Is or as had the 
same two functions, and has them still. Thus “ He is as rich as his father ” = ‘ tarn dives 
est ^uani pater suus.” “ Thou art me leof also mi fader ” ifayamon, 3047) is but a step 
removed from “ Thou art dear to me. All so [^ar], i.e. just so [dear] is my father.” 

As, when used relatively, relates to manner (“do as I tell you ”), to degree (“ as tall as 
his brother ”), to time (“he arrived arwe weiC setting out”), and to the conditions of an 
action or event (see Syntax, ‘Adverbial Clauses of Condition ’). When used demonstratifiely 
‘as 'only relates to degree, 20x6. therefore can only modify an adjective or adverb. With 
verbs the full form also is used with a modified meaning. 

^ It has been seen (5 157) that so {swa) was used to convert an interrogative or demonstra- 
tive pronoun into a relative pronoun. Asvias used^in a similar manner, thus: “Ther as 
(-where) this lord was keeper of the selle” (Chaucer, Prol. 172). So in Spenser (P, Q. iv. 
I, 20). “ There whereas all the plagues and harmes abound.” Whereas is still used aS- a 
rebtive adverb, referring to iho aoxurnstances under which something takes place. 

A curious use of as before the imperative mood is found in Chaucer and other old writers. 
T^us : “As beth not wroth with me” — ‘Pray be not wroth with me,’ i,e. ^ Just in these 
circumstances be not wroth with me.* 

Those who find it difficult to admit that is a relative pronoun (5 165) may explain some of 
the phrases in which it occurs on the prmciple that the mode or manner in which a thing isi 
may represent some quality by which it is distinguished. Thus Sic sum. Ego hunc es<ie 
Mer cr^idi. Ego isti nihilo sura aliter 2.0 fui” (Terence, Phonn.lll 2, 42).. So in. 
German Ein solcher wie er." 
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3. Adverbs of Repetition : Once, twice, See. 

A Adverbs of Manner : JVett, ill, badly, how, however, so, as. 
To tKis class belong the numerous adverbs formed from adjec- 
tives by the sufHx ly, as rightly, badly. See. 

6 . Adverbs of Quantity or Degree: Very, nearly, ahnost, 
quite, much, more, most, little, less, least, all, half, any, the 
(“ the more the better/^ &c., see § 270 ). These are only a par- 
ticular kind of Adverbs of Manner. 

6. Adverbs of AfS.rmation and iN'egation : iVot, no, 7iay, 
aye, yea. 

7 . Adverbs of Cause and Consequence : Thej^efore, where- 
fore, why, consequently. 

FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 

266. Adverbs are for the most part formed by inflexion, 
derivation, or composition, from nouns, adjectives and pronouns. 

267. Adverbs derived from Nouns. 

L Adverbial Genitives.*— (= of necessity), siraighiways, 
noways, f and some others are old genitive cases of nouns. Adverbs 
of this sort were once more common. 

Some adverbial phrases, as ‘Day and night,’ ‘Summer and winter,’ 

‘ one day, ’ were once genitives. The genitive suffix was sometimes 
replaced by of, as ‘ of a truth ’ (A.S. so^es), ‘ of a morning,’ &c. 

2. Adverbial Datives. — IV/iilom {A.S. hwilum) is a dative plural, 
meaning ^ at whiles ’ (^formerly,’ ‘ on a time ’). The adverbs in -7neal 
were compounds of the dative plural maehan, ‘ by portions as piece- 
meal, inclmiealX {Shahs. Temp. jL 2 ), Ivnbmeal {Cymb. ii. 4 ). Ever' 
and never § were once datives singular {cefre and nczfre). 

3. Adverbial Accusatives . — A numerous class of adverbial 
phrases (§ 372 , i) consist of a noun (which was originally in the 
accusative) qualified by an adjective. Several of these have hardened 
into compound adverbs, as indhntwie, so^netijne, so7?ieti7nes, alway 
(A.S. ealne weg), midway, straightway, likewise (= m like ma7i7ter), 
yhterday {A.S. gestr an deeg), so7newhat, ineanwhile. 

* Adverbial genitives were common in Anglo-Saxon, as stT^es ‘ of a truth ’ , mhtesj ‘ by 
night ' ; deeges, ‘ by day ’ (compare ^ of a morning,’ &c.) ; syifwilles, ‘ of fi ee will,’ &c. They 
sprang out of a peculiar instrumental use of the genitive, as " Codes ^ouces^ ‘ by the will of 
God ’ ; 'wordes and d<zde^ ' by word and deed.’ 

+ Some of these are mixed up with compounds of wise (Germ. Weise). Thus we have 
Imgikmays and lengthwise, noways and nowise. “ Go xhyways^' contains a genitive adverb, 
“tSonne ridetJ mlc his weges,’’ ‘ then rides each, his way’ {King A If. Tr of Orosius') 

t A superfluous by is sometimes placed before these words, as “ By inclimeal.” 

§ Everh sometimes wrongly substituted for never in such expressions as “ He told never 
so many lies,” Be they never so many,” i.e., ‘ be they many, so that they were never so 
many.* In like manner people commonly say, ^ Don’t do more than you can help,’ instead 
of * Don’t do more than you can't help ’ {De Morgan). 
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Also nouns in the objective case may be used as adverbs without a 
qualifying adjective, as ^ We journeyed hom-s^ (or Norths Souths &c.). 

4. A large class of adverbial adjuncts consist of a noun preceded 
by a preposition (§ 372, 4). Some of these have been welded together 
into a single word, and so have become Adverbs. 

Thus with the preposition on (weakened to a *) we get ahed^ asleep 
ahead^ afoot^ adrift^ aloft (= on lyfte 'in the air’), away, &c. Witn 
by (weakened to be) we get betimes, besides, between (= by twain). 
Similar formations give forsooth, overboard, to-day, to-monvw.f 

5 . A few adverbs are derived from nouns by the suffix 
(formerly Unge, answering to -lings in German), as headlong 
(formerly hee^dlynge), sidelong, or sidling % {sidelinges). Darkling 
comes from an adjective, as does flatlong (= ^ not on the edge ^ in 
Shakspeare {Tempest). The suffix lins is still common in Scotch. 

268. ' Adverbs derived from Adjectives. 

The genitive suffix -s appears in else (i.e. elles, the genitive of a 
root el or al, meaning other), 07 ice% (for ones, from one), twice 
(formerly iwyes), thrice (formerly thryes or thries), tmawares, 
&c. Much (as in much greater = greater by much) and little 
were datives {niclum, lytliem). Other adverbs were once 
accusative cases of adjectives, as all, enough, &c. 

By prefixing a preposition to an adjective and then dropping the old 
case-ending, we get such adverbs as amid (= A,S. on middum), awry 
(pzon wry), anon {=^on ane = on one, i.e. ‘at one time,’ ‘without in- 
terval ’), afar{= on ferruni), &c. We sHll say in general, in vain, &c. 
In inward, otitward. See., we have the adjective weard ( = Lat. vergens, 

* inclining ’) preceded by an adverb. These words assumed an s at the 
end at an early period. 

288, The common adverbial sufg^in Anglo-Saxon was -e, the omis- 
sion of which reduced many adverbs to the same form as the 
adjectives from which they were derived.|l Thus, “ He smot 


*^In some adverbs of this class a is a weakened, form of ^ as adown {~ of dune ' off the 
hill') ; anew (= * of new ’ in Chaucer) , afresh (= * of fresh ’) ; now-a-days (= ^ now-of-days ’). 
Sometimes the a represents the French a, as in aface, a^art, apiece, ago^ {a gogd) 

I It has been asserted that to in these words is a demonstrative root^ akin to that, but 
evidence of this is forthcoming. In Caedmon (gen. 1031) occurs the full phrase “todaege 
pissum.” So to kdm aerdaege,” at daybreak (Exod 198). Grein (iv. p, 540) and Stratmann 
(r ff.) both treat the to as a preposition. The point is settled by the fact that in Gothic ‘ to- 
morrow ' was * du maurgina,’ where du is a preposition. 

t Halliwell (s. z'.) quotes “ FelIdownenoseling’*(=‘on to his nose’) from hforte cT Arthur. 
11. 286. The word (still used as an adverb by Spenser), f orm&tly grojtynges, was 

mistaken for a participle, and the verb grovel was made from it (Skeat, Et. Diet ). In 
Chaucer T. 91) we read “Thei fillen gruf," i.e. they fell face downwards. Sideling gv 
sidling also ga?ve birth to a verb ‘ to sidle up to ’ 

5 Once is sometimes treated as a substantive (= one time), as this once, fodihe nonce (— 
for then once, i e. * for that one time ’), at once (Koch li. p. 309). 

li. lu old French there was an adverbial use of adjectives which found its way into English, 
asm' You play me 'I touched him,’ * That is quite true/ ^ Exceeding 

and prec ous promises,’ ‘Less winnmg soft’ (Par. L. ii. 478), 'Thou didst it excellent.’ 
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him harde^’ became “He smote him hard.” “His spere 
sticode faeste” = “ His spear stuck fast.” It was thus that we 
got such adverbs as those in the phrases, ‘ to run fast' j ^ right 
reverend’; ‘to talk like a fool’; ‘to speak loud'* j ‘to sleep 
sotmdf ‘to come early ^ &c. In Anglo-Saxon there was a 
numerous class of adjectives ending in -lie, the adverbs from 
which ended in lice (= like == ly\ as biterlic {bitterlike = ‘ of 
a bitter sort ’), biterhce = ‘ in a bitter sort of way.’*' As the 
adverbial suffix -e fell into disuse, the suffix lice (= ly) came 
to be treated as an ordinary adverbial suffix, and is appended 
to Romance as well as to Anglo-Saxon words, as perfectly, 
divmely. It is even added to comparatives and superlatives, 
formerly, firstly, &c. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 

270. These are formed from the roots of he, that, and yuho. 

(i.) By the suffix -re marking place ; — hci^e, there, where. These are old 
locative cases. 

( 2 .) By the suffix ther - hither, thither, it hither. X 
( 3 .) By the suffix -n (A.S. -7ie, the accusative masculine suffix) : then or 
tha7i, whe77.§ {Compare t7/m and quiun in Latin.) 

( 4 .) By the compound suffix -7ice, of which -ce (= es) is the genitive 
suffix: — he7ice, theyice, wJwice.^ 

( 5 .) By the Anglo-Saxon i7ist7'it7}ie7ital inflexion; the {^"py) before 
comparatives, as in sooner better,” whyzrz.hwi hwy, and 

how (A.S. hil) is a modified form of why {/my). In old English we 
find the fuller form fonvhy=- because. 

What ? has in old wi iters the sense of why ? or in what deg) eel (See 
note § on § 154 ) Aug/it^ds also used as. an adverb, as “Can he 
aug/it telle a merry tale ? ” (Chaucer, Ca7Z07is V. T. 597 ). 

Thus is the A.S. thys, the instrumental case of this (§ 148 ). 

These pronominal adverbs followed the course of the corresponding pro- 

{Ta 7 n. Sh. I. i. 89). Wondrous (= zvofulroti^^ is perhaps another form of the old adverb 
wonders. 

It is often a question whether we are dealing with an adverb which has got reduced to the 
form of an adjective, 01 with an adjective U'.ed as the complement of the predicate, as in 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast” {Pope)', and sure comes up the 

golden year" {Tennysori) The adverbial su|^x -e IS common in Chaucei. He sometimes 
combines -ly with it, as softely, boldely. 

* Like was itself an adverb, as in “ Like a^ father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitleth 
them that fear Him.” Here like is repeated in so. In “He talks like a looXp like is an 
advSrb, and is itself qualified adverbially (? 372, 4) by ‘ [to] a fool.’ (Compare the dative after 
similiter in Latin.) 

When adverbs aie formed from adj'ectives in -le preceded by a consonant, e is cut off and jy 
only is added, as able, ably. Ly is not added to adjectives ending in ly. Y is changed to i 
before ly, as in bodily, merrily, daily. P.cfore -ly ll is reauced to I, as full,ful-‘ly. 

The e of ue is elided, as in truly. 

t This suffix appears in the Latin ci-tra, and in traits and tra It comes from an Aiy'an 
root meaning ‘go beyond.' Ihe comparative -ther, m fact comes from the same root, 

t These forms are often replaced by here, there, and where even in the best writers. 

§ Then and when are varieties of the forms than and whan, which are usual in Chaucer. 

II The A.S. heonan passed through the forms heonene. henne (Chaucer, Pard. T ), hennes 
{Piers PI ), and hens {Lidgate). Similarly thence and whence, come from thanon and Mvanon 
(yjuhenne = whence in Chaucer, Cl. T. 588). An or on was a suffix denoting ‘from.’ Thwr 
TuiriSan = ‘from the north.’ Compajre the n m the jPatin hi-n-c, i-n-de, u-n-de. ^ 
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nouns in their use as interrogative, indefinite, relative, and demonstrative words. 
Tho'ie' derived from 'ajho form compounds with some, any, and ever, as some- 
where, anyhow. See. The (=>y) is both relative and demonstrative. 

271. Many adverbs are identical in form with prepositions, as by 
(Mie rode by'), on (^come on ^), ^^(* be off’). Fro7n, ks an 
adverb, survives in to and fro. The adverbial use is the older. 
These adverbs combine wnth the pronominal adverbs, and 
form the compounds herem, thereby, ‘whereat, See. 

There is also a numerous class of adverbs (mostly compounds) which in 
Anglo-Saxon ended in -a 7 i (~ ‘ from,’ see note § on § 270), as out 
fitan), tip Utfait), before {biforan), xvithoiU {voiiSiita^z), See. Most .of 
these also appear as prepositions. 


Adverbs of Affirmation and Wegation. 

272. The affirmative particle ay* or aye is the same as the A.S. d 
= ‘ ever ’ {For aye = for ever). Yea (A.S. gea) is of the same origjn as 
the German ja.\ Yes (AS. gese) is a compound oi yea ox ye and the old 
subjunctive verb si or sie ‘be it’ {Matz7ier i. 446 ). In A.S. there was 
a corresponding negative ziese = ‘ be it not.’ 

The old English negative was ne, put before the verb, while not is 
put after it, w’hen the verb is finite. Not or fiat (as in Chaucer) is a 
shortened fonn of nonght or naught (i.e. ne-d-zuiht ~ n-ever a thing), 
and consequently is a strengthened negative t meaning ‘ in no degree/ 
or ‘ in no respect.’ It w^as at first used to strengthen a previous nega- 
tive, § just as Chaucer and other writers use nothing (“Nothing ne 
knew he that it was Arcite,” C.T. 1521 ). 

No and ziay are only varieties of nA (i.e. ne-a) ■=. never. No is now 1 | 
used before comparative adverbs and adjectives, as no furihez', no 
bigger, and as the absolute negative, as “ Did you speak No.” It 
must not be confounded with 7^ Ihe shortened form of none. 

.rJy^ or aye and nay {= ever and never), modify a verb understood. 
Thus “Is this true? Ay sir,” is at full length. “Is this true? Ay 
(i.e. ever) this is true.” Yes is not an adverb, but an adverb and verb 
in one word. 

r- 

• Ay is in Gothic aitv, from aiids = an age. It. has the same root as a'idiv acvuni, ale/. 

t From a demonstrative root which also appears in yet and the Latin ja77i 

I found separate, as He ne meahte wiht gefeohtan,” ‘ He could not 
fight {BeoTvul/). In A'ot a bit,' ^ Not a Jot,' we have the negative doubly strengthened. 
A bit, a jot, a straw ai'e adverbial phrases of ‘inea.sure.’ In ‘ Not a whit ’ the word whit is 
contained twee The curious use of * devil,’ or ‘ the devil,’ for a strong negative, as The 
deyda bird have I seen” iyielding\ “The devil they are” {S/ieridan), i e. ‘ Surely they are 
not, IS found also in modern Low German, as “ He hett den duwel Geld ” C be has the devil 
money i.e. lie has no money at all.’ 

§ In old English negatives were strengthened, not neutralized, by repetition ■ e.g. ‘ Ne 
geseah naefre nan man God” i. 18) * No man hath not never seen God.' The use and 
posmon of wtfif arose from the omission of the negative ne. Thus “ Heo nefden noht ane 
t^Layamon 1. 10) = ‘ They 71c had fioi," &c , became “They had not,” &c. In old 
English = neither-nor, 

II In Chaucer we still get nantore for 7 io ih-ore. 

If Ay or aye was tvritten i in the older v/riters. (See Ro7n. and /, iii. a."* 
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AclverBs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to serve as compendious 
expressions for a qualified substantive, as “I have heard that befoie now;” 
“ He has changed since that” Now is equivalent to “ the lime now being ; ” 
then to the time then being.” 

273". It has been seen that adverbs are for the most part cases or 
modifications of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, or combinations of 
these with prepositions, which through being restricted to some 
definite use have ‘ hardened ’ into a separate group or ^ Part of Speech.^ 
* While the case retains its ordinary functions m full, or the preposition 
is distinct from the word governed by it, we get what may be termed 
an^^ adverbial adjunct ’j but if the meaning of the case is restricted or 
lost,* or the preposition or adjective has been welded into one word 
with the noun that follows it, the result is an adverb. 

COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 

274, Some adverbs admit of degrees of comparison. 

The comparative degree of an adverb is that form of it which 
indicates that of two actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses the other with respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are both marked, but in different degrees. Thus, 
“ John reads ///, but Thomas reads worse ” ; I was but little prepared, 
but he was less prepared.” 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that form of it which indicates 
that out of several actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses all the rest with respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are all marked, but in different degiees ; as, 

Of all these boys, William writes best” \ ‘^John was less cautious 
‘than I, but Thomas was the least cautious of the three.” 

275, The suffixes for comparison are now ~er and -est. In Anglo-Saxon 
they were ^or and ^ost, which appended to adverbs in -e and -lice, 
the final e of which was struck off. In modern English adverbs m -er 
and -est are seldom formed except from those adverbs which are the 
same in form as the corresponding adjectives, txshai'd, haj'dcr, hardest ; 
long, longer, longest ; fast, faster Nastest, &c. Shakspeaie M%t%pi‘oitdlicr, 
truer, easier, &c. Seldomer, Wiener, and oflenest are still common. 
The usual mode of indicating^fcomparative and superlative is to prefix 
the adveibs more and most, as ivisely, more wisely, most wisely^ 

276, The following forms should be noticed, t 


• For instance in Latin ibi was a dative case of is, just as tibi is of tu; but having been 
restricted to the designation of locality, it has become an adverb. The words * on foot ’ con- 
stitute an adverbial phrase, but afoot is an adverb. It ivas a dim perception of this which 
led Servius to say ‘‘ Omne verbum, quum desinit esse quod est, migrat m adverbium,” i e. 
‘ Eveiy word, when it ceases to be what it is, betakes itself among the adverbs.' It has been 
sarcastically remarked that “When a man gets hold of a word that he does not know what to 
do with, he calls it an Adverb.” The Stoics also, in a half jocular way, called the Adverb 
‘ the Pandektes ’ ((i,e. * the all-receiver ’). 
t Compare 5 115 and the notes. 
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Positive, Cmpafative, Superlative, 


well 

better 

best 

evil {contr, ill) 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

nigh or near 

nearer 

next 

forth 

further 

furthest 


Positive, Comp&rctHve, Superldtv^i* 
far farther farthest 

[ere]* erst 

late later last 

\adj, rathe] t rather 


The comparatives nether (from he-tieath), upper, inner, outer, ox utter, 
hinder {be~hind), are used only as adjectives. Respecting the super* 
lative forms, see § n 6. 


PREPOSITION. 

277. A Preposition is a word which when placed before a 
noun or a pronoun denotes some relation in which a thing, or 
some action or attribute of a thing, stands to something else. In 
“I saw a cloud in the sky,^^ in is a preposition, and marj^s the 
relation (of place) in which the cloud stands to the sky. In “ Tom 
peeped through the keyhole,*^ through denotes the relation (of 
movement from one side to the other) of the act of peeking to the 
keyhole,'^ In “He is fond of music/’ denotes the relation of 
the attribute fond to music. The noun or pronoun which follows 
a preposition is in the objective case, and is said to be governed 
by the preposition. IT i 


* Ere is now a preposition and a conjunction, but not an adverb. In A.S cer was an 
adverb as well {Grein. iii. p. 69). ^ It has lost its comparative suffix (see note * on § 115). The 
corresponding word a-ir in Gothic was of the positive degree. The comparatives eerra (adj.) 
and i^r^r(adv.) in A.S. imply a positive Early — ere- like. Or is another form of ere 
(‘ Or this’ = ere this in Chaucer, T. and C, iv. i). So “ or ever he come near ” {Acts xxiii. 15). 

+ ** The rathe (early) primrose ” (Milton, In the phrase “ I had rather,” rather 

is an adjective, the complement of the predSfSce (see § 391). It is quite coirect to say “That 
is rather a clever book ” (not “ That is a rather clever book*') ; the force of the phrase is “One 
would sooner say that it is a clever book than that it is not." Rathest occurs in Chaucer. 

t The word Preposition (from prae ‘before’ and positus ‘placed’) merely implies “placed 
before.” The term has nothing to do with position in syntax. ^ It relates to position in the 
composition of •words. Thus Priscian (xi. ^ says : — Praepositio dicitur quae tarn nomini 
quam verlo praeponitur.” It is. of course, only in composition that these words are placed 
before verbs.^ (Compare Peile, Primer of Ph^. p. 119.) 

§ All relations are reciprocal. Any mode of expressing the relation of A to B implie^ the 
relation of B to A. Take “ John fell from his horse." It does not matter much whether we 
say Cas-tfrom denotes the relation of ‘ horse ’ to ‘John’s falling,’ or of ‘ John’s falling ’ to ‘ the 
horse.* The latter seems the more natural mode of treating these words, and is therefore 
made the basis of the definition in the text. 

11 Some grammarians maintain the crotchet that a preposition invariably denotes the relation 
of a thir^ to a thing. If the above sentence is consistent with this definition, the difficulty 
of a camel’s going through the eye of a needle is reduced to very manageable proportions. 
In some grammars a preposition is said to be “ a word which shows the relation of one noun 
to another.” Does “^Jack in the box ” imply that the noun Jack is in the noun box ? 

U This Client expression must not be used without a caution. In strictness it is incorrect. 
The preposition does not cause the use of the particular case that follows it. Its original 
function to modify or define the vague signification of the case before which it is placed. 
This is easily seen in Greek, where several of the prepositions are followed^ by (or rather are 
placed before) different cases. In Greek the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative cases repre- 
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•S 78 . Things and their actions and attributes can only bear relation 
to other things. Therefore a preposition can only be placed before a 
word that stands for a things that is, a stibstantive. It connects the 
noun or pronoun which follows it with a preceding substantive^ verb, 
or adjective. 

ORIGIN OF PREPOSITIONS. 

279. The original function of prepositions was to give definiteness to the 
somewhat vague ideas of the relations of actions to things, which were 
expressed by the case-endings of nouns. They exhibit thiee stages of 
construction, (i.) They were prefixed to the verb, zahich they qtialijied 
adverbially, forming in fact a compound with it. (2.) They were 
detached from the veib, but not piehxed to the noun. At this stage 
it is often difficult to tell whether w.e are dealing with a preposition or 
an adverb. (3.) They acquired the force of prepositions, and were 
placed before the nouns. The first stage is represented by such a sen- 
tence as “BigstandaS me strange geneatas’’ {Caed7}io7i^ =‘ Stout 
vassals bystand me ’ ; the second stage by “Again the false paiens the 
Christen stode he by ” {F, Langtqft) = * Against the false pagans the 
Chiistians he stood by’ ; the third by “ He stood by the Chustians.” * 

280. From this it is obvious that the Pieposition has been developed out of 

the Adverb, and that its original function was to show the relation 
between an action or attribute and a thing, by modifying a verb or 
adjective. The forms of many (such as between, about, behind, amid, 
&c.) show conclusively that they were originally adverbs or adverbUh 
phrases. It is only through the intervention of an attributive woicl, 
which was afterwaids dropped, that Pij^ositions came to show the 
relation of one thing to another. “ The book on the table ” “ The 

book lying (or being) on the table,” and so on, 

CLASSIFICATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

281 . Prepositions may be arranged in the following classes : — 


sented respectively (in a somewhat vague form) the ideas of motion fro 7 n, position at, and 
motion to. lake the preposition “n-upd as an example It denoted the idea of ‘ alongside of.' 
Put It before the above three cases in turn, and we get the more definite ideas— i. ‘from 
alongside of ’ ; 2. ‘in a position alongside of’L3> ‘to a position alongside of*’ A moments 
reflection is enough to show that 7ru/j« could not of itself convey such opposite meanings as 
* from ’ and ‘ to,’ and so cause different cases t%be used after it. It does no more than define 
the‘froin’ and the ‘to ’which are denoted by the case endings. Similarly n-pdr indicated 
'-frofitoft Accordingly with the same three cases we get the meanings— i. ‘from the front 
of’ ; 2. ' ‘ in front of' ; 3. ‘to the front of.* The Latin apud is the same word as the Greek 
utto, and is a shortened form of it. The difference of meaning does not really reside in 
the preposition itself, but has sprung out of the different cases before which it is placed. From 
the kind of notion that they express, some prepositions (as e^;, de, per, &c.) could only define 
some one case. 

It will easily be seen how, as case-endings dropped out of use, prepositions became more 
and more important, and more definite in their signification. In English the primary space- 
relations of ‘ motion from,’ ‘rest at*,’ and ‘motion to ’ have ceased to be marked at all by case- 
endings ; they are expressed by prepositions and verbs. Some prepositions are used with 
relation to movement only, as into, through, tovuards : the greater number are used with 
reference to or j'est indifferently. Compare “He sticks to his work, ‘‘He ran to 

the door,” “ He works at home,” “ The dog flew at him,” &c. 

* The student of Greek will have no difficulty in tracing these three stages. In Cliauocr 
we find ‘ That I of told ’ = ‘ that I told of,’ * 
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(i.) Simple Prepositions. 

at* forth of orod tilljl 

by from J on to 

fort ill through § up 

with 

(2.) Prepositions derived from Adverbs. 
a. By a comparative snf&x. 

after IF over * * under ft 


L By prefixing: a preposition to an adverb. 


abaft (A.S. a-be-®ftan) 
above (A.S. a-be-iifan) 
about (A.S. a-be-iitan) 
afore (A.S. on-foran or setforan) 
before (A.S. bbforan) 
behind (A,S. be-hindan) 
beneath (A.S. be-neo^an) 


beyond (A.S. be-geondan) 
but (A. S. biitan = be-utan) . 
throughout 

underneath (A.S. under-neotJan) 
within (A.S. wi??-innan) 
without (A.S. wit5-utan) 


(3.) Prepositions formed by prefixing a preposition to a noun or 
an adjective used substantively. 


aboard (= on board) 
across (from Fr. orozx) 
adownjt ^^^down (A.S. of ddne) 
against (A.S. on-gegn, ongean) 
along (A.S. andlang li|l) 
amid or amidst (A.S. on midduin) 
among or amongst (A.S. on-gemanglif) bet ween *** (= * by two ’) 

betwixt 


around or round 

aslant 

astride 

athwart (AS. on ]?weorh crookei) 
below 

beside or besides (= ‘ by side ’) 


^ At and the Latin ad have the same origin. 

+ Fcr,/orey and forth have the same root as the Latin and Greek (see Grimm’s law). 
Forth is found as a preposition in Shakspeare. (See Sckvtidfs Lexicon,) 
t The form fra ot/to is found in Ormin, Wycliffe, &c. Now an adverb, in * to and fro* 

§ Connected with the Gothic thairko, * a hole.’ 

11 TV//, connected with an old noun til (German Ziet), * a fixed point, goal, or boundary,* 
is used of place as well as time by Chaucer, &c.^ Even in Spenser we read “He hastened 
them untilV' {F. Q. I. 11, 4). It is of Scan^^avian origin {EtUniiUer Le.r, p. 519). Douglas 
uses til for to m the infinitive. 

After is probably made up of (meaning 'off’ in Gothic, and connected with the 
Latin ab and the Greek Ixno) and the comparative suffix -ier (= ther^ ? id8). After ^ there- 
fore, means further off,’ corresponding in form and meaning to the Greek uTrcorepu (Fick, 
Vergl. IV. i. 17; Skeat, Diet. s. v.). Aft is an abbreviation of afie?\ Afand ^are 
varieties of the same root. f** 

** is a comparative from the root ov = ^.S. nf{in German oleE^,, vn 6 and 

onbars varieties of the same root (Fick,^ V. IV, iii. 34). Sub in composition often means ‘ up 
Irom underneath,' as in ‘Terra submittit flores’ (sends up flowers). Compare euf^erre, Src. 

ft Under (Germ, unier, Latin inter , Sansk. antni^, from the demonstrative root an (see 
f 219, note) and the comparative suffix ta 7 \ ter, or tke 7 \ ' ' ' 

Literally ‘off the hiib' Dun -xs, hill. 

§§ In against, amidst, and antongsiiPxp. s Is the genitive suffix (5 267, 1) ; the / is a phonetic 
offgrowth from the .r. Again is the older form. Chaucer uses amidaes and amo7tges. 

lljl From the A.S. particle and = ‘ opposite,’ or ' in presence of’ (Latin ante, Gr. avri), 
winch we have in answer ‘Andlang’ means ‘over against in length.’ In A.S. it was 
followed by the genitive, like the corresponding German word efitlang. 

, HIT Geifzang in A.S. means an assemblage or multitude. 

*#* pjixoeen 0010.^5 from the numeral adjective tweon (= Lat. binus), a derivative from twa 
or iwi (~ two), Betwih was formed from the root iwi. To this was added the adverbial 
genitive suffix J and subsequently the offgrowth t, (Compare note on § 210.) The 

parts of the compound hetweonuvi might be separated. ‘ Be s^m tweonum * iiy the lakes 
iwainy w ‘ between the lakes,’ 
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anent (A.S. on-efen or on-emn inside 

= ‘ on a level,’ ‘ ovei -against ’) outside 

since* 

Aloft ( ‘ on lyfte ’ in the air) and are used nowand then as 

prepobitions. IVitkal (i.e. ^'unih alV ■=.'■ into the bargain ’) is some- 
times used as a pieposition, and placed at the end of the sentence. 

(4.) Prepositions formed by prefixing an adverbial particle to 
a preposition. 

into untilf upon wiihout 

onto unto within throughout 

(5.) From the adjective ixseard (— Lat. vergcjis^ and connected with 
• vejio), preceded by the adverb we get in Anglo-Saxon the 
adjective tozL'eard (‘approaching, fiituie ’).+ Towea 7 'd towoaj'des 
were used as adveibs, and then acquired the force of prepositions. § 
S82, In Anglo-Saxon passive and other verbs might be used impersonally 
without a subject of any kind, simply to affnm that a 7 i action takes 
place. Paiticiples are often employed abaolutely and impersonally ’in 
exactly the same manner, as “ Speaking generally, this will be found 
true “Bair mg accidents, we shall arrive to-monow.” Participles 

thus used have sometimes acquired the force of prepositions, as “ He 
asked me concerning my health ” ; “ He is undecided respecting his 
movements.” In some cases these active participles have supplanted 
passive participles which qualified the noun. Thus, “ considering his 
conduct” was “his conduct considered,” just as we still say, “All 
things consideied.” Notwithstanding^ pending^ and duniig^x^ par- 
ticiples qualifying the noun that follows in the nominative absolute. 
Save (Fr. satif) and except oect of P'lench origin, and are remnants of 
Latin ablatives absolute. In Chaucer out-taken is found for except. In 
bhakspeare u c still find excepted ; “ Always excepted my dear Claudio. ” 
As both the nominative and the objective case are used in the absolute 
construction (s^ 372, 5), save he and save Juiii are both allowable. 
During, save, and except are now usually regarded as prepositions. 
The adjectives near, nearer, and next (§ 115) were used first as 
adveibs and then as prepositions. Respecting eie see note t on § 
276. Pai>t was at fiist an attributive participle, foiming air 
objective absolute with a noun, “past the house” —‘the house 
being passed.’ These quasi-prepositions are usually of French ch'igiir. 

Relations indieate<i by Prepositions. 

283 , The principal relations^which prepositions indicate are 
thd^e of place, time, and causality. || 

* Since IS a short form of sithens or siihetice, made with the adverbial genitive suffix from 
sithcTi^ a form of Scandinavian origin, based upon the adverb and preposition sith. The 
A.S sztStSan is a compound of sttS and the aaiive J)«m. 

t From the Gothic particle ‘all the way’ or ‘all the time’ (equivalent to the 

German its), which in A.S dropped the « (compare tooth and goose) and appeared as 
Lhttil — 7ind-ttl, Tinto » 7ind-to. z c. ‘all the way to.’ 

i Hence ‘inclining to,’ * fav ouiable.’ The opposite of this is P^vward (= pom-wa^d), 
and the negative of it is imtozvard. 

§ Phrases like ‘ on thiS side the river,’ * on board ship,’ distinctly show us adverbial phiases 
acquiring the force of prepositions. 

11 By cansahty is meant tta^cause, reascni, or purpose of any action or event. When we 
say ‘full of water,’ £/ marks the cause of the fulness. 
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Prepositions were first Used to express relation in space ^ then they 
were applied to relation in time^ and lastly were u-sed metaphorically 
to mark relations of causality or ?nodality* 

284 . At, with i elation to space, marks (i) the point to which a move- 
ment is directed (as *The dog sprang at him^ ; * Look at this \ or the point 
reached in some progressive movement (as ‘We have arrived at our destina- 
tion ’) j (2) the locality of an action or thing (as in ‘ We dined at the hotel’ ; 
‘ The man at the helm ’). Thence it comes to denote the circumstances in 
which a person is, or in which an action takes place (as ‘ We were present af 
the battle ^ \ ^ at enmity ’ ; ^ at leisure ’ ; "-at full speed ’ ; ‘to play at cards ’), 
or the occasion or determinmg circumstances of an action (as ‘ He came at my 
call’; ‘We rejoice at your success’; ‘ I am your mercy,’ &c.) At, as 
marking a definite point in a progression of any kind, defines quantity and 
value, as ‘ a great price ’ ; ‘The expense is estimated at three millions’; 

‘ the best ’ ; least,’ &c. At also fixes an action \.o 2^ point of time, as 
‘ At noon ^ * At this season ’ ; ‘At any time.’ 

In early#English at also marked the standing pomt of a movement or action, 
as “Ge nimeS Benjamin set me”=:‘ye take B. from me’ {Gen. xlii. 36). 
Vestiges of this use are still found in “ To receive at the hands of,” &cr 


By means (i) ‘ Alongside of,’ or ‘close to,’ in connection either with 
rest or with motion, as ‘ Sit by me ’ ; ‘ The path runs by the river ’ ; ‘ We 
went by your house’; ‘He lives by himself,’ i.e., ‘with himself as his only 
neighbour ’ ; ‘To put a thing by* is to put it somewhere near, or by our side, 
not in front ; hence, out op the ivay, just as we say, ‘ to put aside.* A thing 
happens by the way when it happens beside the way, that is, not as a part of 
the main proceeding. If a man swears by an altar or a relic, he places his 
hand on it, or goes close up to it. To come by a thing is to get close up to it, 
so as to be able to get possession of it. (2) If I arrive by ten o’clock, the time 
of my arrival is close to, or pist before, ten o’clock. By and by properly denotes 
a time chse to the present.? ‘ Day by day,’ implies that one day is next to the 
other without interval. (3) It is natural to seek the doer or instrument of an 
act in close neighbourhood to the locality of the action. Hence by came to 
denote the agent J or instrument, as “Abel was killed by Cain ” ; ‘They 
were stifled bypne smoke.’ “He •iT' older by two years,” implies that the 
excess of age is caused by two years. One thing is put beside another to 
measure or compare it ; hence such phrases as ‘ to sell by the yard,’ ‘ to drink 
by the gallon,’ ‘by (=in accordance with) your advice.’ 

In a more general sense by marks ^ny concomitant circumstance, as in ‘ by 
turns ; ‘ by fits and^ starts’; ‘by moonlight’; ‘they came by twos and 
threes.’ In old English ‘ to know nothing by ’ meant ‘ to know nothing about 
or against,’ as in “I know nothing bymjMelf” (I. Corinth, iv. 4) ; “ HoWsay 
you by the French lord ? ” {M. of F. I. 2). 


But (A.S. bdta 7 i or bdtojt, in early English buten, bute, bouten, houte, but 
or IS a compound of be, bi or by and iltan ‘outside’ {by-ouf). It means 
literally ‘on the outside of,’ and thence ‘without’ or ‘except,’ It is quite 
common as a preposition in A. S. and in early English and Scottish writers. § 

pierced through the heart “It blossoms through the 
year : banctify them through thy truth. ’ 

J Chaucer speaks of “ two yonge knightes ligging by atid by, i.e. ‘side by side.’ 

^ ^ompare me provincialism ‘ that’s all atong- of you.» 

703); “Butan nettum huntian ic 
“ But spot or fait " {Douglas). “ Touch 
not the cat but a glove {Motto quoted m Jamieson s Scotch Lie.). 
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See Stratmann (i-.z/.) and Matzner {Worts.v). It is still used as a prepo- 
sition (meaning * except’ or ‘ leaving out’), as in ‘All to one’; ‘The last 
blit one’; “Take any form but that.” It is often followed by the 
simple infinitive, as “He did nothing to (^except) laugh.” In the older 
writers the gerund was used after it, as “ But being charged, we will be still by 
land” {Ant. and Cl. iv. 2, i), i.e. ‘leaving out the case of being attacked, we 
will make no movement by land.’ For the way in which the preposition but 
developed into the conjunction, see § 293. 

» In formation and meaning but {=-by out) is closely analogous io with-om^ 
which also was by turns adverb, preposition and conjunction. {See Conjunction ) 
In course of time the prepositional functions were chiefly monopolized by 
without^ the conj*unctive functions by but* 

About (A..S abiitan^ i.e. d-be-tUan — on-by-out) means ‘just on the outside 
of,’ and hence very near to either in space or in time, without any idea of encom- 
passing'. Thus “ Have you any money about you ?” ; “It is about (i.e. veiy 
near to) four o’clock.” ‘ To set about a business ’is ‘to set [oneself] close to 
it, so that there may be no delay in beginning it. ‘ I was about So observe ’ 
means ‘I was close to observing.’ Being frequently coupled with round 
{^ rou>tii about ^) it acquired the secondary sense of ‘on all sides of,’ as “Set 
bounds about the mount ” ; and with a figurative extension ‘ He told me all 
about it,’ ‘I will see about that.’ 

iFor in Anglo-Saxon means ^in front of ^ before with reference both to 
place and to time. (Compare the Latin pro.) From the idea of standing in 
front i?/‘came first that of defending^ as -when we say ‘ To fight for one’s king.’ 
This easily passes into the idea of 07 t behalf of or to the adva^ziage of 2,% “I 
pleaded him in vain ” ; “All this was done for you.” For then came to 
denote representing^ or takmg the place of (compare ayrl and pz'o). Thus an 
advocate appears^?" his client, or one peison is ‘taken for another’ ; oris 
‘ responsible for another.’ This idea of substitution or exchange often occurs, 
as in ‘To die for'' ; ‘To exchange, barter, or sell for' ; ‘Eye for eye.’ 
Exchange passes into the sense of requital^ as ‘He was punished for the 
crime,’ and by a further extension into that of the ground^ cause, or puzpose of 
an action. This idea underlies such phrases as ‘ grateful y^r,’ ‘ sorry ‘to 
seek for} ‘to wait for.' ‘He did this y^love of me’ means ‘in presezice of 
his love of me as a stimulatmg motive.' ‘In presence of’ may pass into the 
meamng ‘ in spite of’ (just as when we say “ He peisevered in the face of all 
obstacles”), as in “For all his wealth, he is unhappy.” One thing may be 
placed before another to stop it, and ^ for came to mark hmdrance or pz'e- 
vezztion.^ as “He dide (i.e. put) on t^t an habergeoun for percinge of his 
herte,” i.e. the piercing ox* ms heart.’ (Chaucer, Sir Thopas.) 

In and on are varieties of the same root. (See Skeat, Et. Diet.) From 
marking the locality of what is contained in something else, in came to be 
used with reference to surrouzzding circu?nstances^ as ‘ in difficulties,’ ‘ m hope,’ 
liquor,’ ‘ zVz motion.’ The sphere of a movement or activity suggests the 
idea of the material or the means employed ; thus we get ‘ wrought in silver,’ 
‘written in blood,’ ‘to pay in coin.’ In is often used'in the sense of into^ 
as “He put his hand izi his pocket” ^ “ He dipped his per. in the ink.” On 
is common in A.S. in the sense of in, as “on heofenum ” = ‘ in heaven’; 
“ His lof by?y on mmum mnfSe" = ‘ his praise shall be in my mouth.’ We 


* It is necessary to warn the unwary that the be with which this word is compounded has 
nothing whatever to do With the verb ‘ be,’ 
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still sav ‘on hand/ a journey/ *on Monday/ fire’ (compare ^tn 
flames > On gradually came to denote superposition, as He lay on the 
bed/’ and thence to denote the ground of an action, as m ‘ on condition/ ‘ on 
account of/ ‘he prides himself ^7/? his skill.’ In is sometimes used in this 
sense, as ‘to rejoice inP ‘ to be offended in ’ {Matt. xi. 6). 

Of and off were originally only various modes of writing and pronouncing the 
same word. Offi% now more commonly used as an adverb, ofmoxt commonly 
as a preposition. In early English of answers for both varieties. It indicates 
movement or separation from something, or shows that something is the start-* 
ing-point from which an action proceeds, as in ‘ Get off that chair ’ ; ‘A long 
way offiht mark’ ; ‘To do a thing off hand’ (i.e. as though the doing came 
direct from the hand) ; ‘ He went out the room ’ ; ‘ He comes of a good 
stock ’ ; ‘To buy of a person ' Of 2. child/ i.e. ffrom his childhood/ A 
vessel is <^the coast when it is at a short distance from it. ‘ He stood within 
a yard the fire’ means “He stood off (= away from) the fire within the 
distance of a yard ” ; ‘To stop short of 2c point ’ is ‘ to stop a short distance 
from it’ ; iThat is very good of you* means ‘as proceeding from you.* The 
idea of separation underlies all such phrases as ‘ to cure off ‘to cleanse off 
‘ to deprive off ; ‘ free off ; ‘ destitute off ‘To beware of ’ implies ‘ kpseping 
aloof from.’ If a thing ‘ smells ^y^'musk,’ or ‘ tastes ^ onions/ the smell or taste 
comes from the musk or onions. 

That which comes from, or is taken from a thing, was a part of it, or 
belonged to it in some way. Hence spring two meanings, r. Of\% used in 
the partitive sense, as in ‘A piece of cheese’ ; ‘One of the men ’ ; ‘To par- 
take ^’&c. 2. ^denotes possession, as in ‘The house of Tvrj father,’ or 

marks that an attribute pertains to something, as in ‘ The brightness of the 
sun.’ It thus becomes the general equivalent of the genitive or possessive. 

A thing IS made from the material of which it is composed. Hence we say, 

* A bar o/iron’ ; ‘ A book of poetry’ ; ‘ A pint of beer.’ ‘ He made a fool 
^me’ {i.e. as though I were the raw material of the -product). From 
denoting the material of a thing, of passes on to denote any characteristic 
of a thing, as in ‘ A man <y^high rank’ ; ‘ A person of wealth.’ 

A man’s works or productions come fron him. Hence we speak of ‘a play 
^T/Shakspeare’ ; ‘a symphony Bg^^hoven,’ &c. (y also marks the source" 
from which an action proceeds. Hence it denotes the agent or means, as 
‘He was led y the Spirit ’j ‘Tempted y the devil’; ‘The observed ^all 
observers/ i.e., ‘The person observed by all observers.’ Formerly 
{fram), like von in German, marked the agent, or source whence the action 
proceeds, as in “ wseron fram him gefClode ” = ‘ were baptized by (from) him ’ 
{Marh i. 5). 'C 

A result springs from a cause. Hence of marks the cause or ground of an 
action or feeling, as in ‘ To die of a broken heart ’ ; ‘ To do a thing of one’s 
free will/ ‘fright,’ or ‘y necessity ’ ; ‘ To be sick u/a fever.’ ‘The love of 
money’ is ‘the love excited by money,’ and so ‘directed towards it.’ So 
‘Fondy’; ‘weary y’; ‘ guilty y*’; ‘conscious off &c., denote emotions 
caused by, or springmg front something. 

‘ I heard y his death ’ marks that ‘ his death ’ was the starting-point of the 
news that came to me. Hence of comes to mean concerning or respecting in 
a variety of phrases, as in ‘to think off ‘to accuse y.’ If we ‘speak of 

* In old writers out of = without, as in “ Neither can anythin? please God if it he done 

^ charity.” .We still say *'out <2/" breath ’(i.e. without breath), ' out of one's senses.' 
f In A.S, verbs of this son had the genitive after them. 
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Cicero,’ Cicero is the starting-point of our speech. 'A copy of a thing’ is 
* a copy taken from it.’ ‘ He lived there upwards of a j^ear,’ means ‘ duiing a 
certain period reckoned from the end of the year.’ 

Of\% identical in root with the Gothic Latin ah^ and Gieek awS. In A.S< 
the two prepositions on and of had a wide range of application. 

To (as an adverb usually spelt too) indicates movement or extension towards 
some point in space or time (as **He went to the door” ; “It goes on from 
day day”), or the proximity vehdePts. is the result of the mo\ement, as m 
V:lose to,’ or (of time) Ho-day,’ ‘to-night.’ See § 267, 4. To then came to 
mark the direction of an action or feeling towards an object (as in “To lell 
/<?” ; “inclined tof See.). It also maiks approach or conformity to a certain 
standard (as in “equal to ” ; “ like to ” ; “ brave to excess ” ; “ is that to your 
liking?”). It denotes the end or result of some change, as ‘turned to stone. 
One thing is put to another for compaiison, or as a stake, hence such phrasa* 
as “ They to him are angels ” ; ‘ten to one ’ ; “ My estate to your ring.” 

To also marks the end or purpose of an action, as m many uses of the 
genmdial infinitive, “He came to see me,” &c. (§ 196), and m such phrases 
as “They came to dinner ” ; “ To have to wife,” &c. It is also used to mark 
what is,in any way affected by an action, quality, or relation, as in “ happen ; 
“ a friend to the poor ” ; “a prey to anxiety ; ” “ hateful to me, ” &c. To has 
largely replaced the old dative. 

The adverb too is the same word, and means ‘in addition.’ “ Give him a 
shilling and a loaf too"^^ means ‘give him a loaf in addition to the shilling.’ 
“That is too bad” means ‘that is bad in an additional degree^ or beyond what 
is bad in a usual degree.’ 

In the Northern dialect til or till was us«d lotto (§ 281). So in Chaucer. 

Til a grove than stalketh Palamon ” \Kn, T 620). Tins word is non’ only 
a conjunction. Intil { — into) has vanished ; mitH is restricted to time. 

With is a shortened form of the Anglo-Saxon adverb fonned by th^i 

comparative sufhx thcr (§ 108, note), from an ancient root tui or denoting 
separation. The ancient meaning of with {wi^) is fromf winch we still pie- 
serve in withhola^ and withdraw, and in the phrases ‘ to pait with,' ‘ to dispense 
with,^ ‘to differ with,\ dec. The notion of separation passed into that of 
opposition, from which with derived ^ oidmary Anglo-Saxon meaning of 
‘against,’ still maintained in ^ withstand, ’’ '■to be angiy imiJT \ “weigh oath 
ivith oath” {Shakspeare), i.e. ‘weigh oath against oath,’ 6Lc. Opposition 
proximity, atid proximity suggests association, and so with came b> 
its modern sense, as in ‘ Come with us.’ In this sense it denotes aifendani 
circumstances (as ‘ I will come with pleasure ’). Among the attendant ciicum- 
stances of an action is the instrument -with ’which it is performed. Hence 
anc^her of tlie common meanings of with. With has supplanted the old pre- 
position mid (=r: German mit). 

Most of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. When they 
are^ prepositions there is always a substantive, expressed or understood, which 
they govern. In “He laid one book above the other,” above is a preposition 
In “ One was below, the others above,” belenv and above aie adveibs. 

The Latin preposition per (thi'oughout) has been adopted with the disti ibu^ 
iive which it had in late Latin, as ‘A pound per day’; ’'Thiee per 

cent,’ &c. It was in part confused with pour (from pi-d). 


* “ He gedaslde lif wiS ‘ He separated life from [the] body ’ tBcoivulf, 733). 

+ In Chaucer with marks the agent, as “ sleyn with <== by) cursed Jewes ’’ (/"r. T. 1875) 
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and are now obsolete _ .. i 

There is no sufficient reason for giving the name * compound pfepositions 
to such phrases as ‘by means of,’ ‘in addition to,’ &:c. A clear account caa 
be given of the syntax of each member of the phrase. But in some instances 
(as ’•despite,'^ ^ spite of P &c.) the loss of an essential preposition compels us 
to treat the residuum as a phrase equivalent to a preposition. 


CONJUNCTION. 

285. Conjunctions are so called because they join words and 
sentences together (Lat. ===' together/ ==' I join’); 
but a word is not necessarily a conjunction because it does this. 
Who^ which^ and that are connective words which are pronouns, 
When^ where, as, &c,, are connective words which are adverbs. 

Definition. — Conjunctions are connective words, which have 
neither a pronominal nor an adverbial signification. 

Prepositions show the relation of one noUott to another. Con- 
junctions show the relation of one thought to another. Hence con- 
junctions for the most part* join one sentence to another. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

286. Conjunctions are of two kinds —1. Oo-ordiuative Oou- 
junctions ; 2, Subordiuative Conjunctions. 

287. Co-ordlnatlve Conjunejtions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses {i.e, clauses of which neither is dependent on the 
other, or enters into its construction), or words which stand in the 
same relation to some o'her word in the sentence. They may be sub- 
divided according to their meaniij^ into — 

1. Simple Conjunctions : — afid, both. 

2. The Adversative t or exceptive conjunction:—^///. 

8. Alternative Conjunctions: — either— or j neither — norj 
whether — or. ^ 

; ; ; ^ — — . — 

* The single exception is the conjunction atid, which, besides uniting one sentence to 
another, may unite words which stand in the same relation to some other word in the *^en* 
tence, as in “Two and three make five,” where two and three stand in the same relation to 
the verb make ; “ Tom sat between John and James,” where John and James are m the 
same relation to sat between. A plural suffix may answer much the same purpose. There is 
no essential difference between Tom sat between John and James,’ and ‘ Tom sat between 
the two brothers.” And lends itself the more readily to thi'. use, as it was originally a pre- 
position meaning ‘ along with ’ (§ 287). It is however impossible now to treat amt as a pre- 
position. We cannot say ‘ Tom and me took a walk.’ Some grammarians will have it that 
in all such cases two co-ordinate sentences are contracted into one, but to say “Two make 
five and three make five,’_ or ‘Tom sat between John and Tom sat between James,’ is sheer 
nonsense, and it is quite inadmissible to substitute some other verb for 7 nake, or some other 
preposition for between. Grammatical analysis has to deal with the expressions before us, 
not with something else that we are told to substitute in their place. 

+ The Disjunctive Conjunction of many grammars (a joining 'fioxd which di^oini) is 4 
choice specimen of absurdity ' . - _ 
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*And (of the same origin as the German uud, Icelandic maa, Latin 
and Greek ^vrl) is sometimes a preposition in A.S. meaning *in presence of,’ 
or * along with.’* From the sense of ‘in presence of’ and passed into that of 
against (compare with § 284), and appears in answer (andswas'ian), along 
{anti-lang) and various other compounds in A. S. 

From being a preposition, and developed (in the way explained further on) 
into a conjunction, with two different senses, i. It assumed the ordinary copu- 
lative sense. 2. It was a hypothetical conjunction, f the main assertion of the 
^^omplex sentence being made, as it were, in the presence of the hypothesis. 
’'As thus used it is often shortened to atty and sometimes followed by if, which 
virtually repeats it {an if ox and if). 

:^otli is only the adjective both (§ 95) used with relation to two sentences 
which are joined by andy and so acquiring the force of a conjunction. When 
placed before two substantives joined by a^idy it may still be regarded as an 
adjective, as Both fedora and Henry aie here” = “John and Henry are both 
here. ” 

In old English and — a 7 id were used for both — andy as And I have clarified 
and eft I schal clanfie ” (WycL John xii. 28). 

Strictly speaking both — and should couple only two notions or thoughts, 
but good writers sometimes use them to join more than two, as “ The God 
that made bodi iky ani earth heaven” {Milton). 

The use of but as an «vdversative conjunction springs out of its use as a 
subordinative conjunction. This will be discussed further on {§ 290). 

Either is the distributive pronoun which stands for awther or other (§ 174, 
2), used first as the representative of a whole clause (as that was), and then 
becoming a conjunction. ^ Or is a contraction of other or ontkery as luher (in 
Chaucer) is of whether. Weither and nor are compounds of either and or 
with ne. The correlatives nor — nor are sometimes used for neither — nor^ and 
are just as correct. Nor is only a contraction of neither (i.e. nouther)y and 
the first mither may as well be contracted as the second. § 

The use of whether as a co-ordinative conjunction is old-fashioned (as 
“Whether did this man sin or his parents?”). Asa suboidinative conjunc- 
tion it is common. The or which follows whether is a contracted compound of 
whether (see above and § 174). 

288. Subordinative Conjugations are those which unite 
sentences of which one is in a relation of dependence upon the 
other, that is to say, e7iters into Us construction with the force of a 
substantive or an cidverb. ^ 

239 . Subordinative Conjunction# may be subdivided into — 

• 1 . The Simple Conjunction of Subordination i—that. 

2 . Temporal Conjunctions, or Conjunctions that express 
relations of Time : — aftery before, ere, till, while, since, 7 tow. 

3 . Causal Conjunctions, or such as relate to purpose or con- 
sequence : — because, since, for, lest, that. 

* As “ And heora ordfruman,” ‘ in the presence of their creator ’ {Caedm. Gen. 13) ; *‘einh 
eahta niht and fedwerum,” * about eight nights and (= along with) four ’ {MenoL 211). 

t Enda was similarly used in Icelandic. 

t Not .or the word other which is the equivalent of the Gothic anthar (5 169). The other 
either, which is the modern form of cegfSer, is not now used as a conjunction , but in A.S. 
agtSer~£-e, or cegt^er—and were used for both-and. 

§ In early English we find nother—ney or ne—ne for neither— nor. 
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4. Hypothetical or Conditional Conjunctions': — if^ an, 
unless^ except, but, whether, &:c. 

6. Concessive Conjunctions : — though, although, albeit 

6. Alternative Conjunctions: — whether — or. 

7. The Conjunction of Comparison : — than. 


2 ^ 0 . That was originally simply the neuter demDnstrative pronoun used as 
the representative of a sentence to show its grammatical relation to 
some other sentence. Thus know that he said so” is virtually 
“ He said so, I know thatp or ‘‘I know that, namely ‘he said so ’ ; i’ 
“That he did it is certain,” is virtually “ He did it, that is certain,” or 
“ That, namely ‘ he did it,’ is certain.” Subsequently the word lost its 
demonstrative and representative character, and became a mere osign 
of grammatical subordination, the whole clause, including the that, 
being treated as the equivalent of a substantive. Such a clause may be 
the subject or object of a verb, as in the preceding examples, or be in 
apposition to a substantive, as “ The notion that such a plan is pos- 
sible is absurd,” or come after a preposition, as “/;z that he himself 
halh suffered” {Heb. il i8) ; “ that it is not night” {Shaksp.) \ 
“ It i§ good for naught hut thatdt should be cast out ” {Matt, 13). 

The conjunction that is closely connected with the transformation of the 
prepositions after, before, ere, since, till, until, for, but, witbout, 
into conjunctions. These prepositions were first used as such, followed 
by an accessory clause beginning with the subordinative particle that * 
(as in the examples given above). When this connective particle (or 
conjunction) is retained, it is better to regard the preceding word after, 
before, for. See., as still a preposition. But when that is omitted, 
grammarians generally consider that its connective power has been 
absorbed by the preceding preposition,' and that the latter has conse- 
quentl;^ become a conjunction. Thus “ Before that certain came from 
James” {Gal ii. 12) consists of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause. “Before the cock crow twice” is a subordinate clause in 
which before does duty as a conjunction. 

ITow sometimes acquires the force of a conjunction in a similar way. If 
we say “Now that you have^^ished your work you may go,” noxh is an 
adverb, having the clause that follows jn apposition to it. If we say 
“ Now you have finished your work you may go,” noiu has absorbed 
into itself the connective force of the that, and become a conjunction. 
Whereas is properly a conij^ctive adverb, referring to placet or 


syntactical relation of the substantive clause to the preposition was 
marked by the introduction of a second demonstrative, which was inflected. 'Ihus •—“'Salle 

anum, Ipset ]>a >me hand on him ne astrecce” = 
“V (= except) oue, that thou stretch not thine hand upon 

®rMm>aethegd‘e” = ‘I will come ere tAut, that he goes.’ 
Then the subordinative (indeclinable) kaet was weakened to ]?e, which attached itself to the 

(and similar combinations) bccamrasok of 
complex conj^cuon as “^r-^am-fe cocc criwc ■ = ‘ before that 'tthe] cock crow’ 

. The pe was sometimes omitted, as “For Jam heora ys heofena rice" = ‘for 
that theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' icuieun. nee _ lor 

^ English tAat, sr^. undas were used after xvho, which, when, where, as marks of 
(See Chaucer passim ) Whereas properly referred to place as 
in There where^ all the plagues and harms abound " (Spenser, F. O. iv i, so) “ I^held’mv 
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attendant circumstances ; and it should be counted as such, although its 
adverbial sense is nearly forgotten. It is curious that the 7ioiional part 
of when-as and whereas came to be dropped, and the merely formal or 
relational part ‘ as^ assumed the meaning of the whole word ; thus, “ I 
met James as {^z-when-as) I was coming hither As {■= where- as) you 
say so, I must believe it.” 

Because is merely the compound phrase by cause. It was formerly 
followed by of as Because of the waters of the flood” [Gen. vii. 7 ; 
compare ‘‘by leason of the fire,” Deut. v. 5 ). In Shalcspeare, (Sic., 
because is often followed by which in fact introduces a substantive 
clause in apposition to the noun cause. On the omission of the con- 
nective thatf because hardened into a conjunction.* 

291. If (A.S. gif) is cognate with, the Norse ef Geiman ob, Dutch of and 

Gothic ibai and jabai, and is connected with an old noun iba or 
eba t = ‘ condition ’ or ‘ stipulation ’ [Pick iii. p, 20 ). It thus answers 
exactly to the phrase “on condition that.” The conditional particle 
andh 2 .% already been treated of {§ 287 ). ’ 

VV question is one way of putting a hypothesis, as “Is any afflicted? 
Let him pray.” In this way wheiher-or came to be used as equivalent 
to either if— or [t/] as “I will go whether you will or not,” i.e. “I 
wall go either z/you will or ^you will not.” 

Lest comes from the Anglo-Saxon expression “3>y Ises ]Je” = Lat. 
quomimis — * [that] by so much less^ or ‘that Ihe less,' w'h ere the 
indeclinable ‘ Je ' is the mark of syntactical subordination, and so 
converts the phrase into a subordinative conjunction. J Although in 
reality essential to the construction, ‘ >y ’ (the instrumental case of 
* Jset ’) came to be omitted, and lies ^e or lees became lest, either by the 
blending of l^^ with Iczs, or by the phonetic offgrowth of t § (Skeat, s.z/.). 

292. Unless is a compound of cn and the compai alive less. In early English 
we find the fuller expiession ‘upon lesse than.’jl The phrase is an 
imitation of the French a moim qiie. “ He will be ruined unless you 
help him ” means “ He will be ruined if matters stop at less than your 
helping him,” i.e. “stop short fJT your helping him.” 

293. But. — The idea involved in the woid unless was expressed in A S. by 

■butan (see but), which was developed from a preposition into a con- 
junction (like after, without. See.) in the \va.y already described 
[§ 290 ). The omission of th? that which made what followed into 
a substantive clause governed %y a preposition, left^ such constructions 
as “Nsebbe ge lif on edw biitan ge etan mm flaesc ” = ‘ ye have not 

* The old word forwhy (= ‘ for the reason that') is now obsolete. It was not interroga- 
tive, as Cowper (John Gilpin) mistakenly makes it. _ , , . 

t Many have attempted to connect gif W) with the verb give, as though it were an im- 
perative mood of It. But none of the related forms in cognate languages have the slightest 
connection with any verb meaning ‘^ve/ The Scotch gin is probably the preposition 
gin = against or by, used as in the old English phrase by so = if. (See note'^ p. 54). 

i Thus [God commanded us that we should not eat] )>y Je we swulton ” = ‘ that the 
less ((77/<7wz«7«) we should die.’ , , -r-v - 1* j 

§ Koch (ii. p. 424) quoting ‘ >e Iseste pe (from the Saa:. Chron. 694, F) seems inclined to 

regard lest as a superlative . „ . 1 r 

11 Upon lesse than wee mowe falle toward hevene from the erthe = unless we can fall, 6cc 
{Maundeville, p. 18 0* 
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life in you hut {-unless) ye eat my flesh,* i.e. Heaving out^ your 
eating my flesh, ye have no life in you.’ So in Chaucer “ But it were 
any person obstinat ” [Prol. 521), i. e. ^leaving out the case of its being 
(1 e. ‘ unless it were’) an obstinate person.’ We have a similar use of 
but as a conjunction { — unless or except that) in “ But he is something 
stained with grief, thou mightst call him a goodly person ” (Sh. Temp. 
I. 2) ; Ne’er may I look on day, but she tells to your highness 
simple tnith” [Com. Err. V. 211) ; “It shall go hard but I will 
prove it”; “Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear.’’ 
"ViritlLOut and except acquired the same force in the same way, as 
in “Not without the Piince be willing ” '‘^Except ye repent ” 

But as an adversative co-ordinative conjunction was another product 
of the same consti action. Thus “ Myn handwerk to sle sore grevyth 
me, but that here synne here deth doth brewe” [Cov. M. p. 43) would 
appear in modem English as “ It grieves me sore to slay my handi- 
work, but their sin doth brew their death.” This use of hut has nearly 
superseded its older meaning ^ unless and hut in this sense has 
ousted which is the common adversative conjunction in A.S. 

— — - — - — " ■■■ — ' — r 

* The case excepted is. of course, virtually a negative hypothesis. In the older writers 
buti/xoA butandiyAi^T^ ^ are common, as “but and ye helpe us now” (Chaucer 

Troll.). 

Sentences like that quoted in the text were common in A S , and m an elliptical form gave 
rise to sentences like the following — “ Nan man nat buton feeder ina ” = ‘no man knoweth 
but my Father only,’ for “ buton b«m ]>aet faeder ana wat,” ‘ but that my Father only knows’ ; 
“ Ne nis na god buten he,” = * there is no God but he [is God], This shows that but may be 
followed by a nominative case provided the ellipse can be filled up so as to allow of its 
occurrence m the complete sentence. “ Nobody knows it but he ” = ‘Nobody knows it but 
he [knows it].’ It is equally correct to say “ Nobody knows it but him,” only but is then a 
preposition, and but him forms a limitmg adjunct to nobody. 

It should be noticed that in such cases hut introduced an exception to a general negative 
statement. In later English the negative came to be omitted, and so but appears to be an 
adverb meaning only. Thus we read in Maundeville “ Thei eten not but ones a day,” i e. 

‘ They eat not but (= except) that they eat once a day.’ We now say “ They eat but once a 
day.” ‘*Ther nis but a god” {Leg. S. Cath. 282) = ‘There is not but one God,’ is now 
‘ There is but one God.’ 

There are other instances in which negatives are improperly omitted in modern Engl'sh. 
Thus “Do not spend more than you can help,” ought to be Do not spend more than you 
cannot help.” ‘‘He has lost ever so much^lftney,” should be “ He has lost never so much 
money," i e. “ He has lost a quantity of money, and never before lost so much.” 

t But is a difficult word^ to deal w.th ; it L so often attended by the ellipse of some im- 
portant word. The omission of the negative has already been noticed {Note*). One class 
of sentences has been much misunderstood In “There’s ne’er a vidaln dwelling in all 
Denmark but he's an arrant knave,” ever>’’bo^ admits that but is a conjunction. In modern 
English, however, it is very common in sucff sentences to have either the subject or the 
object of the verb that follows the ‘ but ’ oinii^d, as ‘ There’s not a man I meet but doth 
salute me ’’ j “Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver” {Temp. II, 2, 30) ; 
“ No jutty . . . but this bird hath made his pendent bed ” {Macb ). Many grammarian^' say 
that in such sentences ‘ but ’ has become a relative pronoun involving a negative, and is 
equivalent to which not, or ivho not. This is putting an extremely violent strain upon the 
force of words One can understand how the intelligence of the speaker or hearer can attach 
a connective force to a word that does not strictly express it, that is only a question of 
grammatical form ; but the conversion of a mere conjunction into a word that stands for a 
person or thing is a very different affair. In ‘ He never says more than is necessary ’ surely 
than is not a relative pronoun and the subject of is. It seems much simpler to allow that a 
pronoun is understood. In Chaucer we get the full phrase, as “ Upon a day he gat him more 
moneye. Than that the persoun gat in monthes tweye." {Prol. 704). 

In sentences containing but that it is often difficult to say whether but is a preposition 
followed by a substantive clause, ora conjunction with the ellipsis of * it be ’ or ‘it were,’ or 
something of the sort. Thus “The sky would pour down stinking pitch, but that the’ sea 
dashes the fire out ” {Temp. I. 2, 4). ‘ I know nothing about it, but that he vouched for 
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1S^4. While is the A. S. hwtl'm ‘time,’ which Was used in the phrase )>i 
hwile ‘ the while that.' * Left by itself, ib/iile hardened into a con- 
junction, its notional sense being forgotten. It assumed the adverbial 
sujffix and its offgrowth t {whUes, whilst). 

Thougrli is the A.S. "^eah = ‘nevertheless.’ It is still used as an adverb, 
as in “You are still in time, make haste though.^' In A S. the con- 
nective particle he was appended to it, to conveit it into a conjunction, 
as that was in early English. When the that was dropped its con- 
junctive force was merged in the though. 

Than is another form of the word the7i (see Chaucer, passim), in A.S. 
]>ofine or \amte. In A.S. this was a lelative or conjunctive adverb, 
equivalent to our when. In this sense it was used after comparatives 
to introduce the standard of comparison.^ “John is taller than 
Charles” meant originally “When Charles is tall {i.e. when the 
tallness of Charles is regarded) John is taller.” “He came sooner 
than I expected ” is “ When I expected [him to come soon], he came 
sooner.” “ I have no other home than this ” is “ When I have this, I 
have no other home.” But the oiiginal sense of has Become so 
, completely foi gotten, that the word must now be regarded as a mere 
conjunction. Clauses beginning with than are usually elliptical. 
Albeit, i.e. alUbe-it, is merely a short concessive sentence. In Chaucer 
we find “ A1 be that he was a philosophre” ; also (without be) “All 
were they sore hurt” [Kn. T. 1851 ) where al = although. 

295. Since all demonstratives involve reference^ they always cause a 
certain con7ieciion in thought between two ideas ; but for all that, they 
are not, grammatically speaking, contieciive words. Such words as 
therefore^ hence, still, C07isgque7itly, accordingly, yet, likewise, also, 
8cc., a.re only shnple adverbs X not even connective adverbs j still less 
are they mere co7tjtmctio7is.% 


it.’ In ‘ Think not but will share in all thy woes,’ or ‘ Never dream but that ill must 
come of ill,' bttt or htt that is best treated as equivalent to ttiat not, introducing a peculiar 
form of substantive clause. See the Author’s Practice Oftd Help m the Analysis of Sentences, 
55 185, &c. It IS by a confusion that we get su^Tsentences as “ Never donbt but that all must 
come of it.” Here the exceptive but is superfluous. 

* “The while that hit m the water is” (Wright, Tr p. 135). ‘ The while that’ is 
equivalent to ‘what time’ in “What time I am afraid,” &c. {Psalm 56). ^ WhUe as is also 
found in the older writers, a: “ While as the first tabernacle was yet standing” {Heb, be. 8), 
Like the Latin dum, while in some dialects means till, and even has the force of a preposi. 
tion. Thus ‘While then’ occurs in Shakspeare In Lyly we find ‘while bedtime,’ 

&c. While has no connection with who, whe^, See. Ihe combination the whilst is wrong. 
If the is used, while is still a substantive, and the adverbial suffix is improper. 

t In Scotch be (= by) is used for the same purpose. “ He’s yunger be onie o[ thaim = 
‘he’s younger by the side of (i.e when compared with) any of them/ The provincial idiom 
“ He is older nor John,” may possibly mean “ He is older, aiid ?iot John.” Some explain 
“He is taller than John ” as being ‘ He is taller, the?i (i e. in the next lower degree) John is 
tall.’ The objections to this are that it will not explain the Anglo-Saxon usage, that it is quite 
inapplicable to such sentences as some of those gi\ en in the text, and that it inverts the 
logical order of the ideas, making the comparative degree itself the standard of comparison 
Quant in Latin does not strictly correspond in force to tha?i. It is the correlative of tarn, 
and always marks degree. , 

f Take “He was idle .for that reason he did not succeed.” We have obviously two 
complete and independent sentences ; but substitute for ‘ for that reason ’ its ex'act grammati- 
cal equivalent ‘ therefore,’ and half the writers of grammars will tell us that therefore is a 
conjunction, and that we have one (compound) sentence, not two separate ones 

? A great mistake is made when qmtm and ut in Latin are called conjunctions. They are 
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• INTERJECTION. 

296. Interjections are words which are used to express some 
emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the construction of 
sentences ; as, Oh / 0 1 Ah I Ha ! Alas / Fie I Pshaw ! Hurrah I 

111 written language interjections are usually followed by what fs 
called a mark of admiration (!). 

The interjection is a nondescript kind of word. It is scarcely notio7ial^ 
and is certainly not relatio7iaL 


COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 

297. "Words may be divided into two cl3.sses~—Jfnmary words, 
and secondary or derivative words. 

A word is a primary word when it does not admit of being , 
resolved into simpler elements ; as man^ horse^ run, 

A word is a seco7idary word when it is made up of significant 
parts, which exist either separately or in other combinations. 

Secondary words are formed partly by Composition^ partly by 
Derivation, 


COMPOSITION. 

298. A word is a cojnpowtd word when it is made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself ; as apple-tree^ 
tea-spoon^ spend-thrift. 

All compounds admit of divided primarily into two words ; but 
one of these may itself be a compound word, so that the entire word 
may be sepaiated into three or four words ; as handic7‘aftsmart 
(made up of man and ha7tdicrafi, handia'aft being itself made up of 
hand and craft") ; midshipman (made up odman and 7Jiidship^ 77ndship 
being itself made up of 77iid jfTid ship. 

299. In most compound words it irthe first word which modifies the mean- 
ing of the second, t (The second denotes the £^c7ziis, the first distin- 
guishes the species. ) iRosebush means a particular kind of biish^ namely, 
one that bears roses. A kaycai't is a certain kind oicaid namely, one 

conttectiye adverbs. The Part of Speech to which a word belongs is not determined by our 
translation of it. Everybody agrees that q7mm ~ <wkeu is an adverb , but qutem = since 
h usually called a conjunction. This is wrong. Qimm is always adverbial ; it always refers 
either to the time or to the atte7idant circimtsiances of an event. So with 7 it. The sentence 
‘ tarn validus est ut nemo eum superare possit ’ is virtually ‘ he has such a (or a certain) 
degree of strength, and so no one can overcome him.’ 

* The i in handicraft and hazidiwork is a relic of the syllable ge in the A.S. handgecrcuft 
and handgeweorc. 

+ This does not apply to compounds in which the fiist element is a verb or preposition 
governing the second, as godsend, asleep, because, &c. . - ^ 
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for carrying hay. The accent is placed upon the modifying wor 4 
when the amalgamation is complete. When the two elements of the 
compound are only partially blended, a hyphen is put between them, 
and the accent falls equally on both parts of the compound, as in knee- 
deepJ^ We do not get a tiue compound so long as the separate 
elements both retain their natuial and full significance, and their 
ordinary syntactical relation. Composition is accompanied by limiia- 
tion of significance. Compare blue bell and bbuhell, red breast and 
ledbreast^ monies hood and monkshood. 


A.-COMPOUND NOUNS. 


3Q0. Compound Nouns exhibit the following combinations : — 

1. A noun preceded by a noun, of which the first (i) denotes what the 
second consists of, is characterized by, or attached to, as haystack^ 
coimfield^ oakb'ee^ 7 aineshop, chuprhyard ; (2) denotes the purpose for 
which the thing denoted by the second is used,t as teaspoon, milking- 
stool (see § 202), wkstandj or -with which its activity is connected, as 
7 nan-killer, bush-ranger, sun- shade ; (3) is a defining genitive, or the 
equivalent of one, as noordsman, kinsman, Wednesday (^Woden’s day), 
sun-beam, noon-tide, day-star, 

2. A noun preceded and modified by an adjective, as roundhead, black- 
bird, quicksilver, Northampton, midday, midriff hrif-zs: bowels). 
Tivthghi {iwi zz two), fortnight foM'teen-night), sennight (i.e., 
seven night) are from numerals. 

3. A noun preceded by a verb of which it is the object, as stopgap, pick- 
pocket, makeweight, turncock, wagtail, spitfire, 

4. A noun denoting an agent preceded by what would be the object of 
the corresponding verb, as man-slayer, peace-maker, 

5. A gerund preceded by a governed noun, as zvirc-pulUng, 

6. A verb preceded by a noun, as godsend, windfall (very rare). 

7. A noun pieceded by an adverb, which modifies (adverbially) the 
noun, when that denotes an action, as forethought, neighbour (A.S. 
neah-hhrzz ‘one who dwells ntzx^),* off-shoot, ajtertasie, by-path, anzdl 
(A.S. a 7 ifilt or onfilt, from to stake ’). 

8. A noun preceded and goveineo^by a preposition, as forenoon, 

9. A verb preceded 01 followed by an adverb wdiich modifies it, the 
compound constituting a noun, as inlet, welfare, onset, go-betweeii, 
standstill, income. 


301 . The following compounds, in wlSch one or both of the elements have 
been changed or become obsolete, are given by Koch (lii. p, 98). 
bandog bond-dog {a dog chained up) 

bam beie-aem {parley house) 

bridal = br}*d-ealu {bride-ale) 

brimstone = bryn-st^n (burning-stone) 

distaff = dise-stiuf (flax-staff) 

garlic, hemlock from leac (leek) 


* The use of the hyphen is very much a matter of usag^e or fancy. Footsore and hec^rt- 
broken, hettjfCcked and conscience-stricken are formed alike. Similarly teaspoon, apple-tree, 
and cannon ball are equally compound words. If two words are sozmded together as a 
compound, the mode of writing them matters but little. 

t The modifying word may be a verb used substantively, as in washtui, grindstone, 
stewpan ; or the pronoun self, as self-will, self-murder. 
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gospel = god-spell news, or God^s messc%^ 

grimsel = gnind-syl i^rotmd-sill, threshold) 

hangnail = ang-naegele {a sore tender the nail) 

huzzy = hlis-wif {house-uife) ^ 

icicle = is-gicel (provincial, ice-sJwggle) 

lammas = hlaf-messe {loaf^mass) 

kman = leof-man {laved or dear person) 

midwife ~ med-wif {hired ivoman) 

moldwarp or mole = molde-weorp {mould-thrower) 

nostril = nas-hyrl {nose-hole. Comp, drill) 

orchard = ort-geard \jwort~ or root-garden) 

shelter =: scyld-truma {troop-shield) 

steward = stige-weard {sty- or stall-warden) 

stirrup r= stig-r^p {mounting-rope) 

wedlock =::z wedlac {pledge-gift) 

world wer-eld {man-age, a generatiofl) 

. B.-COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

302. Compound Adjectives exhibit the following combinatioip ’• 

1. An adjective preceded by a noun, which qualifies it adverbially 
(comp. § 267), as sky-blue, fire-new, pitch-dark, blooJ^red, ankle-deep, 
breast-high, head- strong, childlike, hopeftd (and other compounds of 
full, once formed with the noun in the genitive, as ivillesf id -za. wilful), 
shamefaced (originally shamefast, A. S. sceanfsst), steadfast, 

2. The adjective in these compounds is often a participle, as in seafaring, 
bed-ridden, heart-broken, tempest-tossed, sea-girt, 8 ro, 

3. An impei-fect participle preceded by its object, as tale-bearing, 
heart-rending, time-serving, &c. 

4. An adjective or participle preceded by a simple adverb, as upright, 
dowmight, under-done, out-spoken, inborn, abnighty, 

5. A noun preceded by an adjective, as barefoot, two-fold, manifold, a 
three-bottle man, a twopenny cake, a th^ee-fooi rule. (Compare the 
nick-names Hotspur, Longshanks, Roimdhectd, &c) In modem Eng- 
lish these compounds have |iaken the participial ending, bare-legged, 
one eyed, &c. 

C.-COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

303. See the section on Pronouns. 

D.-COMPOWND VERBS. 

304. These present the following combinations : — 

1. A verb preceded by a separable adverb, as erverdo, understand, fulfil, 
undergo, cross-question. Twit is a corruption of cet-zuftan. 

2. A verb preceded by its object, as back-bite, brow-beat, 

3 A verb of incomplete predication preceded by its complement (see 
Syntax, Complex Predicate), as zvhite-zvask, rough-hew, 

4, A verb followed by an adverb, as don ( = do ox put on), doff { = do 
ox put off), dout or douse zz do out, diipzzdo up, (Comp. Germ. 
aufthun , } 

80?, For compound adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, see §§267,' 
269, 271, 281, 291, &c. 
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DERIVATION. 

306. Most words in all languages have been built up by the 
combination of simpler elements. Words generally admit of being 
arranged in groups, the words belonging to each of which have 
a certain portion which is common to all, and which represents a 
<;^rtain fundamental notion. 

307. Thus, love is common to all the words \he'\ loves, loving, lovet, 
lovable, lovely, loveless, &c. So in Latin, fac is common to facio, 
feci, 'fachtm, factor, efficio, factio, facies, &c. This common funda- 
mental part of a group of words is called a root. Many of these roots 
are found in all or several cf the kindred languages constituting the 
Aryan family.* 

308. All loots are monosyllabic, and the most primitive roots consist of a 
single vowel, or a vowtl and a consonant Roots are subdivided into 
predicative roots, repiesenting notions, and demonstrative or i ilational 
roots, indicating the relations of notions to each other or to the speaker. 
Primitive roots are not words, but elements from which words aie 
formed, either by combination or by making some change in the form 
of the root ; which latter process was certainly in many cases, and 
possibly in all, the result of the blending of some earlier combination 
of different roots. 

In the course of time a large number of the elements by which words 
have been formed from roots, or from other woids, have lost their 
independent existence and significance, and been 1 educed to mere 
prefixes and suffixes ; and frequently have vanished altogether. 

309. Derivation, in the wide sense of the term, includes all pro- 
cesses by which words are formed from roots, or from other \yords. 
In practice, however, derivation excludes composition, which is the 
putting together of words both or ali of which retain an independent 
existence, and inflexion, which is the name ^ven to those changes in 
certain classes of words by which the varieties of their gi'amniatical 
relations are indicated. (See § 28 ) 

310. The addition of a syllable for 'in§exion or derivation often causes the 
w'eakening of the vo\\el sound of a preceding syllable.^ Compaie 
nation with national; vain witli vanity; child with child? en; cock 
with chicken ; long' with linger ; old with cider ; b?-oad with bi’cadih, 
A weakened vowel sound marks a derived \\ord. 

DERIVATION BY MEANS OF TEUTONIC 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

DERIVED NOUNS. 

311. IS'oun Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

1 . Tin; as in uni'cst, nndiess. 


^ Account must be taken the changes classified in Grimm’s Jav'’. 
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2 . mis ; as in misdeed, mishap, mistrust, misconduct. This prefix 
(connected wifli the verb miss, and the old English mys = euil) 
implies eiTor or fault in the action referred to. In many words of 
Romance origin, as mischance, 7 nis =: old French mes, from Lat. 
mimts. 


SufS-xes of Teutonic Origin. 

312. 1. Suffixes denoting a person or the doer of an action, 
-er or -ar (A.S. ~cre), — singer, baker, beggar, liar. 

-ster (originally denoting female agent), — spinster, tapster (§ 45, a). 
“ter, “ther, -deTy—pather, daughter, spider igzispinder or spinner). 
“2id (old imperfect participle),— f 7 dend (from Gothic pijan ‘ to Late ’ 
and frijon ‘ to love ’). 

313. 2. Suffixes usually denoting an instrument. 

-el, -le (A.S. •<?/, or -td), — shovel, girdle, shuttle, hdndle, sickle. 

“ter, -der, — ladder (Germ. Leiter, root hli — mount), rudder, iveathcr 

(Goth. waia 7 i — ‘ to blow 

314. 3. Suffixes forming Abstract ITouns. 

-dom (connected with deem and doom, implying condition or sphere 
of action), — kingdom, earldom, thraldom, martyrdo^n, Chi'isfendom, 
wisdom, freedom. (Compare Germ, -thum.) 

-hood, -head (A.S. had = person, state, condition), — manhood, 
priesthood, childhood, godhead. (Germ, dieit.) 

-red (A.S. reedzzi counsel, power, slate), — ha&ed, kindred. In old 
English freondi-ede [fneizdship), sibrede [relationship), &c. 

“Ship, -scape, -skip (denoting shape, fashion, from scapan zzito shape), 
—f'ieftdship, hardship, worship (i.e. worth-ship), landscape or land- 
skip. (Compare Germ, -schaft ixom schaffm.) 

“ing* * * § , — hunting, blessing, flooring, clothing (with collective sense). 

-ness, — 1 edness, goodness, witness (from the verb wit), 

“th, “t, -{s)t, ^growth, health, death {^\€), gift, might {xxiwf}, theft, 
flight, rift (rive), upriste = uprising (Chaucer), harvest (from stem 
haim or half', compare Gr. miipT-os), 77 iirth (merry), flood, I'uth (rue), 
tmtth and timst (from t-rue or trow) breadthfl [broad), strength (strong). 
Youth (from with loss of n and the guttural ; A.S. gcogoh). 
Some abstract nouns are made with vowel change, as eld from old, wi^ath 
flora wroth, heat from hot. 

r 

315. 4. Suffixes formip.g Diminutives. 

-en ; — maiden, kitten, X chicken % (cock). ^ 

-el, -le ; — satchel (sack), kernel (little corn), fiavel (from nave), paddle 
( r= spaddle, from spade). 

— cockerel, mongrel,^ gangj'el (a vagabond), wasiid, .scoundrel.\\ 

-Ishx i—lambkin, pipkin, mannikin, Perkin [-=: Peterkin), Tornkin, 
Wilkin, Hawkin (from Hat), Watkin (Walter), Hodgkin (Rogei'), 
Simkin (Sivwii). Compare Germ, -chen. 

* Connected with the suffix of the perfect participle (weak), as in couth (= known), 
brtmiint. wved. 

t Look at § 28, 3 

t Sc<^ *.28,3, ' 

§ FOi.'i the root rnong- wzhr. Compare iningte. |I From A.S. scunian = &hun. 
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-lifigr ; — duchlmg, kidling, darling, suckling, hireling, starveling, TJie 
sense of diminution passes into depreciatio7i, as in worldling, growidlmg. 
-ook; — hillock, btdlock, 7'uddock (robin red-breast), hummock (from 
Jmmp), paddock (toad, Germ. Padde), pimtock (tom-tit). In Scotch 
ivifock, laddock, lassock, &c., and with ie, loifukie (wee little woman), 
drapptikie (wee little drop). Pollock (Paul), Baldock (Baldwin). 

-y, ~ie, -ey ; — daddie, Amiie, Cha^dey or Charlie. 

316. 5, Patronymics. 

^ing (=son of); Browning. Common in A.S., as Elising (son of 
Elisa or Elisha), -kin, -son, -ock, and the possessive -s are also 
used in patronymics ; Wilkin, Wilson, Wilkins, Pollock. 

6. Other Suffixes. 

-d (participial) ; deed {do) ; seed {sow) ; mead (mow). 

--el, -le ; — apple, riddle. 

-en, -on or -n garden, kitchen (from cook, see § 28, 3), token, beacon, 
7'ain, brain, loan. 

-er ; — hammer, hunger, sunimet^, water. 

-m or -om (closely allied m sense to the abstract suffixes) bloom, 
blossom,* bosom, doom (from the verb do'=.set or place), dream, stream, 
slime (compare Lat. saliva), qualm {quail, quell). 

-ow (= A.S. -n) ; — shadoiv, meadow, shallow {shoal). 

DERIVED ADJECTIVES. 

Adjective Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

817. I. a, — alive, aweary. AiMrstm K.%. of-^yrst.% 

2. a, a corruption oi ge,-- alike ■=.gelic*, a, for ofiri akin (see § 267). 

3. Tin (negative, not the same as the nn in verbs’) ; —unwise, untrue, 
and before Romance words, as uncouiieous. 


Adjective Suffixes (Teutonic). 

318. -ed ; — the common participial suSx. Also added to nouns, as in ragged, 
wretched, left-handed, &.c. 

-en or-n (used also as a participial suffix) ; — wooden, golden, linen (from 
lin rr flax), heathen (a dweller on the heath), green, fain, &c. 

-er or -r ; — bitter, Hther, fair. • 

-em (a compound of the two lasi^ ; — northern, southern, &c'. 

-el or -le (A. S. -ol) fickle, little, brittle, idle. 

-ard or -art ( r= hard, A.S. heard, gives an intensive force) ; — added to 
adjectives and verbs, z.s dullard, drunkard, laggai'd, dotard, braggart, 
hhnkard, stinkard. This suffix made its way into the Romance 
languages, out of which some derivatives have come into English, as 
bastard, standdi'd (O.F. estendrezr: extendere), coward^ {eodardo from. 
Lat. cauda; properly a dog that rinis away with his tail between 
his legs). Dastard is probably connected with daze (Skeat, E. 

* A S hl6si7ncL, from the root bio and ffie two sufiftxes -si (pee § 314) and -ma. 

+ Propnerly an adverbial phrase— life. 

t Shortened ^ from ofpjfrsted. <9/" is an intensive particle, not the preposition. 
hungred is of similar origin ; of was weakened to a, and n put in for euphony. 
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-isli, -sh, -ch, added to nouns to denote ‘ belonging to,’ ‘having the 
qualities of,’ suinuk^ slavish, foolish ^ Rovnsh, Turkish, Welsh, 
French. Comp. Germ. -sch. Added to adjectives it naturally gives 
a diminutive force, as blackish, dullish. 

-less (A S. leas loose, free from, withoiif). Heedless, senseles'^. 

-ly (a corruption of like), added (of course) to nouns. Godly, heavenly, 
ghastly {{.xom ghost), manly. 

-ow {A.S. -u.) ; — narroid, callow, &c. 

-some, added to verbs and adjectives to denote the presence of the 
quality that they indicate. Winsome, buxom (from hugan zz. to yield'^ 
tiresome, quarrelsome, wholesome, blithesome, fuhome. 

-th. or d (originally a supeilative suffix), in numerals. Third, foui-th, &c. 
-y ~ A.S. -ig:, added usually to nouns to indi'ate the presence of 'that 
for which the noun stands. Greedy, bloody, needy, thirsty, moody, 
sorry {sore), &c. Atkled to verbs, in sticky, sundry {sundei') 

-ward, denoting ‘becoming’ or ‘inclining to’ from A.S. weor'iSan 
(see ^ 268). Northward, froward {fi'oni), toward {to), aiukward (from 
the old adjective ox awk, ‘contrary, wiong ’), meaning originally 
‘ back-handedly, tmnsversely.* 

319. For Derived Pronouns, see §§ 154— 175. 

DERIVED VERBS. 

Verb -Prefixes (Teutonic). 

320. I. iz- meaning formerly out, awiy, off (AS. aceorfan ‘to cutoff’), 
afterwards back or again, now an intensive particle, prefi.xed to 
veibj. : — arise, abide, awake. 

be ( = by) denotes the application of an action to an object, and so 
(a) makes intransitive verbs tiansitive, as bemoan, bespeak, bestride, 
befall, or if) forms transitive veibs out of adjectives or nouns, as 
bedim, begrime {grind}, behead f becloud, befriend, bedew, or {c) 
strengthens the meaning of transitive verbs, as betake, bestow, 
bedazzle. Believe is a corruption of A.S gelyfan (Germ, glauben). 
for ( = German ver) gives the idea of ‘doing out and out,’ ‘over- 
doing,’ ‘doing in a bad contrary sense.’ Foi'swear = ^ 
through thick and thin,’ ‘swear falsely ’ ; forgive {Lat. condo 77 are) — 

‘ make a present of, without exacting a return or penalty ; ’ forbid ; 
forget. 

mis, denoting error or defect, ^ in viissfelJ, misbelieve, mislike, misgive, 
Befoie Romance words, misafvise, misdirect. 
un {<Go\h\z and against, back, German ent], implies the reversal of 
the action indicated by the simple verb : — unbind, undo, untie. 
Unbosom, unkennel, &c., are made from nouns. Answer (A.S. 
andswarian) has the prefix in the older form ; also ambassador 
(Gothic andbaht'izxL seiwant). 

gain (loot of ag linst, German gegen) ; gainsay, gainstrive. 

■witli (see § 284 ‘ with ’) ; witlidi'aw, withstand, withhold. 
to ( ==: Germ, zer ; not the preposition to) ; to brake (‘ broke to pieces ’) 
is still found in Judges ix. 53. 

Verb-Suffixes (Teutonic). 

321. -el or -le, added to the roots of verbs and nouns gives a combined 

tentative and diminutive force: dazzle {tiaze), straddle {stride). 


* Tom Dare ‘To dust a tabic,’ ‘To skm a rabbit,’ &c 
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shovel [shove), swaddle [swal/ie), dribble [dro^,^ gamble (game;), waddle 
[wade), snivel [sniff), grapple [gral))\ from nouns — kneel [k?iee), nesth 
[nest), spaidde [spark), throttle [throat), nibble [nib or neb), curdle, 
scribble [scribe). 

-or (giving much the same force as the last), glimmer [gleam), wa?idei 
[wend), fritter [fret), flitter and flutter [flitf 
-k (frequentative) ; hark [hear), talk [tell). 

-en forming causative or factitive verbs from nouns and adjectives ; as 
strengthen, lengthen, frighteyi, fatten, sweeten, slacken. 

-se, forming verbs from adjectives ; cleasise, Hnse (comp. Germ. rehi). 

. Derivatives formed by Modifications of Sound. 

322. Verbs are often formed from nouns by a modification or weak- 
ening of the vowel sound, or of the final consonant, or of both. Thus 
bind (from bo7id), smg (from song), breed [brood), feed [food), hut 
[knot), drip [drop), heal [w}hole), calve (calf), halve [half), breathe 
[breath), bathe [bath), shelve [shelf), graze [grass), glaze [glass), hitch 
[hook\ The same process is seen in Romance words, as prize from 
price, advise [advice), &c. The weakening was occasioned by verbal 
suffixes, which have since disappeared. 

323. Transitive (causative) verbs are often formed by a slight 
modification or weakening of the root vowel from intransitive 
verbs denoting the act or state which the former produce. Thus fell 
(from fall), set (from sit), raise (from rise), lay [lie), dre7ich [drink), 
wettd [wt7id), quell [quail, A.S. C‘wela7i ‘ to die ’)• 

324. A k or g sound at the end of words in old English tends to 
become softened in modern English. Compare dike and ditch, stmk 
and stench, wriiig and vj7‘ench, iiiark and inarch (= boundary), lurk, 
and lurch, bank and bench, stai'k and starch, seek and beseech, bark 
and barge, bake and batch, stick and stitch, wake and watch, tweak and 
twitch. Also sc tends to become sh, as A.S. scacan = shake, A.S. seddu 
= shadow, A S. sceal — shall, A.S. m^edp— sheep, A.S. scapan = shape, 
A.S. scip — ship, &c , scuffle = shuffle, screech = shriek, scabby = 
shabby, skirt = shirt, &c. 

325. Other collateral forms involve the retention or omission of 
an initial s. Compare smash, Tmashj splash, plash; smelt, melt; 
squash, quash; squench, quench; m^cig, wag. 

326. For Derived Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions 
see §§ 267 — 291 . 

DERIVED WORDS CONTAINING PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 
OF LATIN ORIGIN, 

327. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

a, ab, abs (from or away). Aveid, abduction, abstract. The d in 
advajice is an error ; Fr. avancer from ah and ante. 
ad (to) found also m the forms ac, at, an, ap, as, at, a, accoiding to the 
consonant that follows it. Adore, accede, allude, announce, appear, 
asse72t, attend, aspire. 
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amb- or am- (found). Afnpiitatei ambiguous, 

ante or anti (before). Antediluvian, antecessor (or ancestor), antU 
cipate, 

circum or c.ircu (round). Circu7ftlocuiion, circuit, 
con (with), also com-, col-, cor-, oo-, according to the following 
consonant. Cofzduct, compcLct, collision, correct, coheir, 
contra, contro (against), often Anglicized into counter. Contravene, 
cont 7 ’overt, counteract, coimtry-dance = conire-danse, 
de (down> from). Denote, describe, descend. ^ 

dis (in two, apart), also dif-, di-, de-. Dissent, differ, dilute, deluge 
{~diluviu 77 i), depart, demi=^dtmidiui7i. Naturalized and used as a 
negative before Teutonic words ; disband, disbelieve, distrust. * 
ex (out of), ec-, ef-, e-. Extrude, efface, educe. Disguised in astonish 
[itonner = extonare), ap'aid {effrayer), scou-rge {ex-corrigezr), See. 
extra (beyond). Extz^avagant, exti'aneous, stranger. 
in (in, into), modified to il-, im-, ir-, en-, em-.- Induce, illusion, 
impel, irruptiozt, endure, embrace. Naturalized and used before 
Teutonic words, embody, endear. Disguised in anoint {in-imctus), 
in (negative). Insecure, improper, illegitimate, irrational. ^ 
inter, intro (among, within). Interdict, izttroduce. 
mis- (Old Fr. ?; 2 ^r=Lat. minus)} mischa^ice (comp. Fr. mkhatil), 
mischief. 

ob, obs (against), oc-, of-, op-. Oblige, occur, offend, oppose. 
per (through), pel-. Peri?tit, pellucid. Disguised in pardon {per* 
donaz'e), pilgtltn (Ital. pellegrhio == peregrmus). 
post (after). Postpone. 

prae or pre (before). Prevision, preface. Provost = prae-positus. • 
praeter, preter (past). Preterite, preternatural. 
pro (forth, before), pol, por-, pur-. Promote, pollute, portray, pur* 
cheese {prO’Captiare), purpose, purveyor. 
re or red (back, again), Redticiion, redound, reduce. Used before 
Teutonic words in resd, reopen. See. 
retro (backwards). Retrograde. Rear in reai'ward, 

-se or sed (apart). Seduce, sedAlion. 

sub or subs (under), sue-, suf-, sur- sus-. Subdue, succeed, suffuse, 
surrogate, suspeitd. Disguised in sojourn {sub diumio). Prefixed to 
Teutonic words in szcblet, See. 
subter (beneath). Subteffuge. 

super (above), sur. Superscribe, surface {^superficies), surfeit. 

trans or tra (beyond). Translate, tz'adition. 

ultra (beyond). Vlt7'a7}tontane, Outrage from It. oltraggio. 

Suffixes of Latin Origin.+ 

328. Suffixes Denoting Persons. 

(Doers of actions, persons charged with certain functions, or having 
to do with that for which the primary word stands.) 

* In some cases, when placed before Teutonic words, dis is merely a corruption of mis, as 
in misbelieve, mislike, mistrust. 

t It IS difficult to classify these suffixes with any approach to precision, as some have got 
very much confused, and adjectives and participles often make their appearance as nouns 
and verbs. 
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tor, -sor, -or, -our, -er (= Latin -tor, .-sor, -ator) doctor^ 
successor, emperor {impe7‘ator\ Saviour {salvntoi'),, founder {fiindaior)^ 
enchanter {mcantato?'). Sometimes confused with the A.S. -i;v. 
“ant, -ent (pciiticipies) ;—atte7idajit, tenant, agent 
-er, -eer, -ler, -or, -ary (Lat. -arms, denoting usually ‘ one whose 
functions Are connecred with’ that for which the primitive noun 
stands) ; — ysJier [pstiai'ins), archer [arcuariiis), farrier {ferraj lus), 
bmgad'eerr^ cha77€ellor, lapidary, engineer (Fr. hrghiicnr) from 
ingeniaiar, 

-ate (Latin -atns) ; — legate, advocate. Weakened to -ee, -ey or y in 
nomine^;, ionwiittee, attorney, jury {jiiratus), deputy (deputatus) , 
journey {diw'fiata), pa^iy from partita. 

-ess, ese (Lat. -ensis) burgess, Chinese. 

-ess (Lat. -Issa, fern, suffix) ;--couniess, ii'aiiress. 

329. Suffixes forming Abstract iN'ouns. 

-ion, -tion, -sion, -son, -som ; — opinion, action, tcfisiv/i, poison 
{potion-)^ ransom [redemption-), icason [ratioti-), season [satioji-y 
‘ sowing time ’), 

-ance, -ancy, -ence, -ency (Lat. -antia, -entia); — distance, infa^icy, 
continence, decency, chance [cadentid), prennnee (provincia = provi- 
dcfitia) ; imitated In gidevance, &c. 

-ag-e (Lat. -agrium =: -atienm) ;—age, voyage [viaticum), savage [sdva^ 
ticus), persorfage, homage, marriage {inaritagiurn). Naturalized and 
added to Teutonic words, as in tillage, njindage, wharfage, bondage. 
This suffix denotes (i) the condition or occupation of the peison 
indicated by the primar}' noun, as vassalage, pilotage; ( 2 ) a collection, 
quantity, or sum'ming-up, as potmdage, 7mleage, heibage; ( 3 ) a state 
or process in which something is concerned, as wharfage, bondage, 
windage ; ( 4 ) when added to veibs, the result of an act, or the sum 
total of separate acts indicated by the verb, as breakage, leakage, 
.pillage [pil or peel == strip), coi?iage, die. 

-ty, -ity (Lat. -tat, -itat-) ; — vatiity, cruelly, city [civitat-). 

-tnde ; —fortitude, magnitude. 9 

-onr (Lat. -or) labour, ardour, honour. Imitated in behaviour. 

-y (Lat. -ia) \—7nise7y, ine77iory. " Preceded by t or s. -tia or -sia = 
-cy or -ce, aodstocracy, fancy, grace. Also in abstract nouns of late 
formation, as bastardy, gluttony si?no7iy. 

-ice, -ess (Lat. -itia or -itium) ; — avaidce, justice, duirss [dw'iiia), 
lai'gess [laigitia), service, exerc^e ; -ice = ex in pumice. Latin -ia, or 
Gieek -eta preceded by t or s gave rise to -cy or -sy in ai istocracy, 
abbacy, fa72€y os: phantasy [<pavra(r'ia), grace. Imitated in intimacy, 
obsthiacy, ba7ik)’upicy, &c. 

-Tire ; — vei'dwc, culfu7'e, picture, ce7isure. 

-e (Lat. -ium) exile, homicide. 

-se, -ce, -s (Lat. -sus) ; — case, advice, process. 

Suffixes denoting the Instrument or Place of some Action. 

330. -ble (Lat. -bulus, -a, -nm) ; — stable, vesiihide, 

-cle, -ere (Lat. -cnlus, a, -tim; -crum) \—ohsiacle, receptacle, cuticle, 

> tdbernacle, sepulchre, lucre. 
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-tre, -ter (Lat. -trum) ; — cloister {claustrum), theatre,^ 

-tory, -sory, -ser, -or, -otir, -er (Lat. -torium, -sorium) ; — auditory 
{aiiditoiium — ‘ place for hearing ^), accessory^ censer {incensorium)^ 
mirror {miratorium), parlour {parlatorium\ manger {manducatorid), 
-me, -m, -n (Lat. -men) ; — vohtmei charm [carmen], leaven (levamen), . 
7zoun {nomen), 

-ment (Lat. -mentnm) ; — ornament, pigment ; or denoting the action 
itself, as discernmefti, payment. Naturalized in bewitchment, fulfil- 
ment, &c. 

331. Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-ule globule, pillule, 

-el, -le, -1 (Lat. -ulus, -a, -um ; alias, -ellus, -illus) ; — chapel, 
charnel {cancelh), libel, table, fable {fabula = famula from fima), 
circle, castle, sam{p)le {exemplunt), veal {vitulus), buckle {huccula, 
from the face with which it was commonly adorned). Participle 
{participium), principle {priTicipuwi), and chronicle {chronica) are 
£wiomalous. 

-cle, -cel, -sel (Lat. cuius, &c,, ^cellus, &c.) ‘,’-carbimcle, pirtide, 
particle {particula), parcel (particella), daznsel {dominie ellci). 

-et, -let (Romance, but of obscure origin) •,-- owlet, ballet, pocket, 
armlet, cutlet, streamlet, 

332. Suffixes forming Augmentatives. 

-oon, -one, -on balloon, tfombone, million, Jlagoit, Compare the 
Latin nicknames Naso{n-) ~ Big-nose, Capito{n-) = Big-head. 

833. Suffixes having a Collective or Generic Sense. 

-ery, -ry, -er (LaL -aria or -eria) nunnery, carpezitry, chivalry, 
cavalry, river {riparid), gutter (channel for gu'tae, 'drops’)* The 
suffix -ry was naturalized and used in modern formations, as poetry, 
jewelry, spicery, peasantry, and added to Teutonic stems, as in 
knavery, thievery, cookery. Fairy {feerie) is properly 2 ^ collective Tioym, 
based on fay ( = fata), ^ 

Other^ Suffixes. 

.-ade (-atus, through Spanish and Italian) -cascade, lemonade, hHgade, 
-ne, -u (Lat. -num) plane, plan, fazte, reign, sign, &c. 

-el, -le (Lat, — ela) ; — sequel, qOarrel {querela), candle. 

-steT master {magislei' ixom neezg-ztus), mmisler (from mm-or), 

-y (Lat. -ium) ; — remedy, study, 

~j, -ee (Lat. -aeus) ;—pig7ny, PhaHsee. 

334, Suffixes forming Adjeetives, 

(Many of these adjectives have become substantives in English.) 

al (Latin -alis, added to nouns, and denoting ' possessing the qualities 
of,f ‘belonging to,’ ‘connected vntla') i— legal, regal, genez-al, 
comical, canalj passing into -el in channel, hold, jewel, or -le m 
cattle (capitalia). Cruel = crudelis. Modem imitations in tried, 
denial, proposal, See. Whimsical (from whimsy) is an imitation 
of comical. Added to Teutonic stems in withdrawal, &c. 
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-an, -ane, -ain, -en, -on (Latin anus, * connected with ’) ; - /aga?tf 
mundane, certain, mizzen {inedianns^, surgeo7i {chirurgianus) , sext07i 
(= sacrLtaii), parishion-er { pai'ochianus). Alien fiom alienus, 

-ain, -aigrn, -eign, -angre (Lat. -aneus) ; — mountain, chaiiipaign, 
foreign [foraneus], strafige {extra^icus^ 

-ar (Lat. -aris) ; —regular, shigular. 

-ary, -arious (Lat. -arius) ; — necessary, grega^doiis. Nouns — salary, 
gi'anary, &c. 

— ian ; — Chi^stian. Combined with the last in lihraidan, antiquarian. 
-ine, -im (Latin -inus, a, um) ; -fe7ninine, felifie, divine, i apiiie, 
doctrine, pilgrim (Ital. pellegruio, from pe 7 rg 7 z 7 ms). 

-ant, -ent (participles) volant, Jlumt, paiefit. 

-ate, -ete, T©et, -ite, -ute, -te, -t (from Latin participles and 
adjectives) ;—in7iate, coj terete, disciret, hmsufe, statute, polite, chaste, 
holiest. Mandate, mitiute, fact, effect, &c., have become nouns. 

— se, -ce (Lat. -sus) ; — iniiimise, inftnse, spouse [sponsd], sauce [salsus). 
-ile, -il, -eel, -le, -el (Lat. -ilis and -ilis) ,~fragtle, scznle, civil, 
frail {LoX. fi'agihs], genteel, gentle, able {Jiahihs), kcimel [caThle). 
^able, -ible, -ble culpable, edible, feeble {ffebilis), old French floible 
(compaie Ceiman wenig fiom nueiziefi). So many of these words 
ended m that this u as regaided as the standard formation. It 
w as naturalized and added to Teutonic roots, as in teachable, eatable. 
-ic, -iq.ue ; — civic, public, tmique. 

-ous, -ose (-OSUS, full of, abounding in) ; — copious, verbose, graztdiose, 
jocose, famous, perilous and parlous {pei-jculosus). Added to modem 
words, as daiigei'ous {daziger — domigeriuin * lordship ’), and to 
Teutonic stems, as in 'Lvoiidrotis, znuzderous, &c. Piteous is a variety 
of the older form pilous ipietosus). Righteous is a coiTuption of 
rihtuis. 

-ous (Lat. -us) ; — anxious, oiuziivorous. 

-acious (made up of ~ius combined with ac- and oc-) \ — 77icndacious, 
loquacious, vivacious, fei'ocious. 

-ions or -y (Lat. -ius) •, — ce7isorious, a77iato7y, illusory. 

-id ;—fe7'z>id, timid, hu7^7 icd. 

-ive, -iffs (-ivus, commonly ad<^d to the .stem of the passive participle 
in -tu** rr -sus, and denoting ‘inclined to,’ or ‘apt for’ the action 
denoted by the verb) ; — captive, 'caitiff {capiivus), plamtive, plamtif, 
Iniliff ibajulivus), indicative, adoptive, 7', stive. Natuialized in the 
form ~at>ve (compare -able) anc^added to a Teutonic stem m talkative. 
Hasf, jolly, testy have lost an/, in old French they aie hastfjohf 
tesiif{ :=z heady). See Koch iii. 2, /. 48 
-estrial, -estrian (Lat -estris, anus or alis) ;—tc7'7rstrial, equedria7i. 

Words in -ave, -tic, -atic, -aceoits, -id, -lent, -lence, -mo7iy, -esque 
{-iscus from icui), -tnde, -hu 7 id, or -bond, ~und, -umn. Sec., will 
be readily recognized as of Latin origin. 

335. Verb -Suffixes. 

-fy (Lat. -ficare, forming comprunds rather than derivatives) ; — te7Tify. 
-ish (Lat. -esco, through the French inchoative conjugation in ~ir, 
-issafii) ‘,—ha7tish, pimish, &c. 

336. There are two principal modes in which verbs are fonned 
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in English from • Latin verbs. One mode is to take simply the crude 
form of the infinitive mood or present tense, without any suffix ; as 
intend^ defe^id^ ma^iianit^ htcline^ opine. The second mode is to turn 
the perfect participle passive (slightly modified) into a verb, a 5 create 
(from creatiis), conduct (from conductus)^ credit (from creditus) ,\ccpedtte 
[expeditus)^ mcense (from incefisiis). When derivatives are formed by 
both methods, one generally retains one of the meanings of tLe origi- 
nal verb, the other another. Compare deduce and deduct j conduc^ 
and conduct ; co 7 istrue and construct; revert and reverse, 

- 337. Nouns (or adjectives) and verbs of Latin origin are often the same in 
form, but are distinguished by the accent, the noun or adjective having 
the accent on the first syllable, the verb on the second. 


Noim, 

Verb, 

Noim or Adjective, 

Vej'b, 

accent 

accent 

object 

object 

affix 

affix 

produce 

produce 

collect 

collect 

frequent 

frequent 

concert 

concert 

absent 

absent 

convert 

convert 

compound 

compound 

extract 

extract 

present 

present 

insult 

. insult 

rebel 

reb61 


GREEK PREFIXES. 

338 . The following prefixes are found in words of Greek orb; in 
a or an (not). Autarchy, 

amphi (on both sides, or round). Amphibious^ a}nphitheaire^ 

ana (up). Anabasis^ a7iato7?iy^ analogy, 

anti (against). Antithesis^ antipathy. 

apo (from). Apogee, apology, 

cata (down). Catalepsy, caiastf'ophe, 

di (two, or in two). Dissyllable, diphthong, 

dia (through, among). Diaifieter, diaphanous, 

ec or ex (out of). Exodus, ecstatic, 

en or em (in or on). Einphasi^s, ensf?ia, 

endo (within). ETtdosmose, 

epi (upon). Epdogue, epitap^i, 

en (well). Eupho^iy, eulogy, 

exo (outside). Exosmose. 

Ii5rper (over). Hyperbolical. 
typo (under). Hypote^iuse, hj^othesis, 
meta (implying change). Meiai^iorpkosis, 
para (beside). Parabola, paraph7-ase, 
peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter, 
pro (before), Program. 
pros (to). Prosody. 

‘syn (with, together), modified into sym oxsyl. Syndic, syntax, syynboL 
syllogism, syllable, ' ^ 

GREEK SUFFIXES. 

339 . The following suffixes mark words of Greek origin 
-e : catastrophe, 

«.y (rria) : anatomy, monarchy. 
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-ad or -id : lUad^ Troad. 

-ic, --tic : cyjzic, ethics^ arithmetic. 

-ac ; maniac^ Syriac. 

-sis, -sy, -se {^(Tis) : crisis, emphasis, pahy [paralysis'], hypocrisy, 
phrezisy, eclipse. 

-ma : diorama, enema. 

-tr' 0 , -ter {-rpov) : centre, meter. 

-st : iconoclast, sophist, baptist. 

-te, -t (=T7]s) : apostate, comet, patriot. 

-sm : sophism, spaszn, azieurmn. 

-isk ; asterisk, obelisk. 

-ize (in verbs) : baptize, criticize. This termination and its derivatives 
have been imitated in modern formations, as minimize, theorize, deism, 
egotism (or egoism), egotist (or egoist), annalist, papist. 

Hybrid Forms. 

340. When a compound or derived word is made up of elements derived 
« from different languages, it is called a hybiid [hybrida — mongrel, from 
Greek v^pts), as palsehood, politely. Some writers speak as if all such 
formations were faulty, and lay down as a rule that “ in derived words 
all the parts must belong to one and the same language.'’ This is 
quite a mistake. When a word of foreign origin has been thoroughly 
naturalized in, English, it is capable of receiving all the inflexions, pre- 
fixes, and affixes which are employed m English. If this were not the 
case we could not decline such words when they are nouns or conjugate 
them when they are verbs. Such words as falsehood, grateful, unjust, 
rudeness, doubtless, useless, artfid, cucuser, seducer, politeness, grand’- 
father, conceited, readable, martyrdom, uondrous are all hybrids, the 
stem and the prefix or suffix being the one of English, the other of 
classical origin ; but any rule which would condemn such formations 
should be rejected as arbitrary and groundless. The following principle, 
however, is observed in the formation of derivatives : — If a derived 
word has been formed by means of an English suffix, and a secondary 
derivative has to be formed by ^eans of a prefix, the prefix should be 
English. If the suffix of the first derivative is of classical origin, the 
prefix should be classical. ThusVe say undecided and indecisive, un- 
and -ed being both English, in- and -ive both Latin. So ungrateful, 
ingratitude ; unjustly, injustice^ But one or two suffixes of Latin 
origin (like -able) are treated as^if of English origin, as in unspeakable. 

Disgxdsed and Mutilated Forms. 

Words compounded of Latin elements have often undergone consider- 
able mutilation, so that they are not easy to recognize. Thus ostrich 
= avis strut hto ; constable — comes stabuh ; parsley — petroselinum ; 

comes from mugi-iaurus, corrupted into bugi-taurus ; megrim 
(Fr. migraine) — he mi-cranium, ‘ a pain affecting half the head ’ ; Ims- 
tard = avis tardus ; jeopardy = jocus partiius (a sportive venture, 
consisting in a choice between two alternatives) ; copperas — cuprirosa : 
porpoise— porcus piscis ; poycupine=.porcus spinosus ; vinegar —vinum 
acre [alegar is '‘eager' or sour ale ) ; verdict —vere dictum ; ve7juice-=c 
viridum jus ; viscount —vice-comes ; grandam, granny (through French 
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granda dafne)^grandis domina ; gramercy —grand merci ; rosemary 
— ros7narinus; mangre—male gratzim ; va7i {avani)—ah ante; 7^ear, 
ar rear— ad 7‘etro ; chanticleer =€hante clair ; summons = submoneas ; 
kerchiefs =-coitv7'‘e chef; curfeiv=^couvrefeu; tennis — tenez^ ‘cafcb’; 
tainprey—lambe petram^ ‘lickstone,’ from its habit of adhering to 
rocks by suction; agree (originally an adverb a gri) — ad gi'atum ; 
dandelmi— dent de Hon ; alei't—XtdX, all’ ei'ta {ejia horn ejrcius) ; alarm 
= Itai all’arme ‘to arms ’ (from arrnd). Verbs in-^ usually represent 
compounds of -ficare, as edify, mortify, deify. Cry (Fr. crier frojn 
Proven 9 al cmdar) is from quiritare, said by Varro to mean ‘ to shout 
to the Quirites for help.’ Defy is from fdere, 

CHANGES IN LATIN WORDS PASSING THROUGH FRENCH. 

341 . An attentive examination of § 328, &c., will show the usual 
changes that are to be looked for when a Latin word has passed 
through French into English. The following (amongst others of 
less difficulty) should be borne in mind : — 

1. b often vanishes from between vowels. Compare sudden and 
subitaneus. 

2. c or g often vanishes when it occurs before a dental or between 
vowels. Compare feal and factuni, sure and sectmts, fay and facare^ 
deny and de?iegare, display and disf/icare, rule and regtda, seal and 
sigillum^ allow and allocare. 

3. d ox t vanishes. Compare ^Xid^fraeda^ ray and radius, chair 
and cathedra, cue and cauda, roll and rotulus, round and rotundus, 
treason and tradition, esquire and scutarius, and look at chance, obey, 
recreat, defy, fay, &c. 

4. Initial c becomes ch, as in chief, chalice, chandler, chant, change. 

5. The consonantal force of ll disappears ; as in couch from collocare, 
beauty from belliias, &c. 

6. b ox f becomes w or as in chief (cafut), ravin {rafio), river 
(rifarius), cover {co-oferire), van\ab-anfe). 

7. di before a vowel becomes s/^ft g or ch or j, as in siege {assedium), 
journey {diurnata), preach {praedicare), Jane {Diana). 

8. a undergoes a similar change, as in voyage {viaticu 7 n), age 
{aetaticuni). 

9. bi, pi, vi before a vowel bSconies ge or dge,\ as in abridge 
{abbreviare), change {cambiare), plunge [plwnbicare), rage [rabies), 
deluge [diluvitwi), asstiage [ad-suavis), sage {sapio\ 

10. /, «, and r intrude, as in corporal [caporal), culprit, prmciple, 
syllable, messenger, passenger, vagrant. 

1 1 . ^ appears before 71 and /, as in foreign, sovereign!, impreg^iable 

{prendre), spright [spiritus). , 

* 1 he sense of head ifhff) so completely disappeared, that the secondary c >m pound 
handkerchief was formed ; in which again the meaning of hand was disregarded, that the 
word neckhandkerchief was made, which literally ought to mean ‘ a head^aovexea'g used for 
the hatids tied round the neck ' 

r Ihese sounds are modifications of the French soft ^ or /, into which the i before the vowel 
was developed. When this took place the b,y, or v disappeared. 
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*12. d and t appear after as in gender^ tyrant, ancient, sound. 

13. Initial syllables sometimes disappear, as tickit {Jtiquette), sterling 
[Easterling), mend [amend), ^ert [apertus), censer [incenser), gin 
[engine), sport [disport), fender [defender), &c. 

14. / replaces r, as in marble, purple. 

A Latin word adopted in old English or brought in through French 
has sometimes been re-introduced at a later period directly from the 
Latin. In that case the older word shows a more mutilated form than 
the later. Compare bishop and episcopal ; minskr and monastery ; 
priest and presbyter ; pistol and epistle ; balm, balsam ; sure, secure. 

Sometimes the older form has kept its ground with a different shade of 
meaning. Compare penance and penUence; bla 7 ne and blasphemy; 
chalice and calixj forge and fabric ; countenance and continence ; feat 
and fact ; defeat and defect , poor oxid pauper ; ray and radius; treason 
and tradition ; frail and fragile ; loyal ssxid. legal; couch and collocate. 

Theie has also been a tendency to reject con uptions, and bring words 
back again to their oiigmal form. Compare afemne and afpnn ; auter 
and altar ; coler and collar ; scoter and scholar ; noiei'er an^ notary ; 
dotyr and doctor; parfyt 2CcA perfect ; sotil and subtile; dorioure and 
dormitory, caitiff captive ; aunterous and adventurous. 

Proper names are often curiously disguised in common words. Thus 
dunce is merely the name of the celebrated schoolman 
tawdry is a corruption of St. Audrey {Ethelrida),z.idvc2X which gaudy 
v'ares were sold having been held on her feast-day ; grog is so called 
after Admiral Vernon, who first served out to his sailors nim mixed 
with water, and was nicknamed Old Grog from a cloak <A: grogram 
which he nas in the habit of wearing; tram-ways are named after 
their inventor Oufram ; cordwainers dealt in Cordovan leather ; a 
lumber-room was a room in which Lombard pawnbrokers kept the 
goods pledged with them ; sarcenet was made by the Saracens ; 
bricvt2LSTi\2i.de2X Cambi'ay ; ch t rrics C2.mt irom Cerasus; damsons Sxom 
Damast us ; shalloon was made at Chalons : copper was named from 
Cypt us ; muslin came from Mossul on the Tigris. 


SYNTAX, 

342 . I'he word syntax mejins arrangement (Greek syn, 
together, taxis, arrangement). The rules of syntax are statements 
of the ways in which the words of a sentence are related to each 
other. 

343. A sentence is a collection of words of such kinds, and 
arranged in such a manner, as to make some complete sense. 

By making some complete sense ” is meant, that somethmg is 
said about something. 

It is plain, therefore, that every ordinary sentence must consist 
of two essential parts : — 
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1. That which denotes what we speak about. ThiS is 
called the Subject.* 

2. That which is said about that of which we 
speak. This is called the Predicate, 


344. The functions of the different Parts of Speech and of their 
grammatical forms are based upon this primary relation. 


345, It is the essential function of a Substantive (Noun or Pronoun) 
to denote some thing f about which we speak. It is the essential 
function of a verb to denote what is predicated respecting that of which 
we are speaking. The fact that a substantive is the subject of a 
sentence is indicated by its being in the nominative case. The fact 
that a verb is the predicate of a sentence is indicated by its being in 
some finite I form. What we can predicate of a thing is that it does 
something, or that it is in some state or condition. The functions of 
Number^ Mood, and Tense have already been described (§§ 47, 189, 
5 :c., 203, &c.). 

^ 346. The actions or states of things bring them into various rela- 
tions to other things. It was the function of the oblique cases (§ 65) 
of substantives to indicate these relations § By attaching a substantive 
in an oblique case to a verb, the actiop or state described by the 
verb is limited, or more closely defined. “John struck,’^ or “John 
went/^ may be said of a great number of strikhigs or goings^ but “John 
struck the “John went home^'^ are statements in which the predi- 
cate is limited or 7nore closely defiyied, 

^ 347 . A Substantive may, in most, cases, stand for any one out of an 
indefinite number of things, as horse^ child. The possible number of 
things of which a noun may be the name is limited when we specify 
cer-tain marks or qualities of that which we intend to speak about. 
It was the function of Adjectives to limit the possible signification of 
nouns by denoting these marks or^qualities (§ 88). 

Thus “ white horse,” or “ this Utile child ” stands for a smaller number 
of objects than ' horse ^ or ^ diMi Adjectives were inflected to 
indicate their connection with the nouns which they defined. As 
adjectives denote actions or statfs of things, they may be themselves 
limited by oblique cases of substaijtives. 

348. We thus get the functions of the primary parts of speech 


grammatical subject of a sentence (which is a 7vord) must not be confounded with 

predicate ‘fly’ IS attached to the (gram- 

mati^l) subject birds, butyfyzw^ is predicated of the creatures named by the r oun. 

I ^ whatever we can make a separate object of thought. 

X X hat 12 , a form that marks K umber and Person. 

(speaking roughly, and taking the cases of Latin or Anglo-Saxon) the Genitive Case 
marked rvheuce the action proceeded ; the Accusative Case marked the ran^e of the actloA 
mcludmst/u>pciut to which it was dhccted; ^he Dative Case markeTThe tca/!ivt{?hl 

by it; the Ablative or Instrumental Case marked ),l 
performed or some attendant circumstance of the action. But the 
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(t!ie substantive, the verb, and the adjective), and their inflexions. 
The substantive indicates by its form the relation in which it stands to 
the verb. In the nominative case it is the Subject, in any oblique case 
it limits the Predicate. The Substantive is limited by the Adjective, 
and the Adjective in its turn is limited by oblique cases of the 
Substantive. 

349. The further development of language is based upon these 
relations of its primary* elements. It has been shown (§ 267, &c.) how 
the Adverb is nothing more than an oblique case of a Noun or 
Pronoun which has become petrified or hardened into a distinct Part 
of Speech ; and again (§ 279} how the Preposition was at first nothing 
more than an Adverb, and (§ 290) how w’hat is a Preposition, when it 
marks the relation between two noizons, becomes a Conjunction when it 
marks the relation between two thozzghts. The primary Parts of 
Speech stand for yiofzozis, these secondary Parts of Speech represent 
7'dati07is. The limiting functions of the oblique cases of substanthes 
were shared by adverbs, and by combinations of a preposition ahd a sub- 
stantive ; and all these hzjiitmg or dejizimg adjuzicts came to be attached 
to substantives through the intervention of some adjective (usually a 
paiticiple) which was after^\ards dropped. Thus “ The book [lying] 
on the table ” came to be denoted by “ The book on the table '' ; The 
light [coming] of oro^i the sun ” became ^ The light of the sun ’ (= ‘ the 
sun’s light ’). The possessive case in English is now^ used solely in 
this way.t 

RELATION OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

• 350. All the relations that subsist betw’ecn the words and groups of 
words of which a sentence is built up, may be ranged under these 
three heads : — 

1. The Predicative Kelation. 

2. The Attribu^iive Relation. 

3. The Adverbial Relation. 

351. The Predicative Relation is that which subsists betw^een the 
cardinal elements of a sentence— th^ Subject and the Predicate. 

352. The other two Relations ;^e those through which the other 
elen^ients of a sentence are attached directly or indirectly to the Subject 
and the Predicate respectively. 

353. (1) The Attributive Relation is that borne to a substan- 
tive by any word or combination of words which limits or 
defines it 347). 

(2) The Adverbial Relation is that borne to a verb 01 

* The word ‘ p-imaiy ’ is here used in quite a modiSed sense, as having: reference to 
inflected languages like Lat.n or Anglo-Saxon, which have reached an advanced stage of 
development from the fiist rude beginnings of speech 

f In Anglo-Saxon (as in modern German) it ivas freely attached as a limiting or adverbial 
adjunct, to verbs and adjectives. 
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adjective b>; any word or combination of v ords which limits 
it, or narrows the range of its signification,* 

THE PREDICATIVE RELATION. 

354. The Predicative Relation is that in which the predicate 
of a sentence stands to its subject. t 

355. In Logic, the subject of a proposition is the entire description (jf 
that which is spoken of : the predicate is all that is employed to repre- 
sent the idea, which is connected with the subject. Thus, in “ This 
boy’s father gave him a book,” the subject is “this boy’s father -the 
predicate is “ gave him a book.” But in grammar, the single noun 
father is called the subject, and gave the predicate, the words connected 
with father and gave being treated as enlargements or adjuncts of the 
subject and predicate, 

356. la Logic propositions are always reduced to the form of which “ Gold 
is yellow” may be taken as a type; that is, terms [i3Js> they are galled) 
are united by the verb is^ are^ &c. Of these /^r/z/Jthe first is called the subject, 
the second the predicate, and the inteivening verb, ?>, are, &c., is called the 
copttla or linh In ^ammar this is needless, andw'ould be very troublesome.;]; 
*‘Time flies,” or ** Tempus fugit,” is a complete sentence as it stands. The 
business of grammar is to take it and show of w'hat it consists, not to substitute 
for it something of a different form. Accordingly in grammar the only copula 
or link which is recognized as attaching the predicative idea to the subject, 


Dr K. F. Becker’s arrangement is substantially the same as the above. He classes under 
one and the same head every kind of expression (oblique (»ses of substantives, adverbs, or sub- 
stantives preceded by prepositions) by which a verb or adjective is hmited; but to everything 
of this sore he appll^ the term ‘ Object, * so that an ‘ Object ’ in his system may stand not only for 
that to which an action is directed, but for the time, place, manner, cause, or source of the action. 
Thb terminology rests upon a metaphysical application of the terms ^ subjective ’ and ‘ objective * 
which would be unintelligible to most English learners. A verb like laughs, sleeps. See., which 
does not necessarily bring the subject into relation to anything else, is called by Becker ‘ a 
subjective verb.' A verb like strikes, stands, went, came, &c,, which brings the subject into 
relation to something else (as in ‘ he stnkes ball' ; ‘he stands on the chair' ^ ‘he went 
to Fork'; ‘ he came Paris’), is called by him ‘an Objective and whatever is 

used to complete or define the notion expr^sed by an Objective Verb is termed by him the 
‘ Object ’ of that verb. It may he urged as an objection to his terminology that this distinction 
between Subjective and Objective verbs is open to question, and has been adopted through the 
temptation offered by the convenient jingle of the contrasted terms. In ‘John strikes’ the 
verb ‘strikes,’ so far as its relation to ‘ John^is concerned, is quite as subjective zs ‘laughs,’ 
in ‘John laughs.’ Ihe action, as an action, L entirely restricted to ‘John’; there is no 
* striking * involved which is not John's ‘ striking.’ But, be that as it may, Becker’s use of the 
word ‘ Object ’ is so diflferent from what English learners are accustomed to in our current 
grammatical manuals, that its introduction would be productive of endless confusion. This 
difficulty is avoided by ranging (as Matmer does) every kind of adjunct which Becker calls 
an ‘ Object, under the head of ‘ Limitations.' Ever3,’'thing which limits or com- 

pletes the notion expressed by a verb is adverbial through the very fact that it is attached to 
the verb, and it ynW be shown further on that there is no sufficient reason for separating the 
object of a transitive verb from the rest. 

+ A relation of this sort is, of cou^^e, reciprocal In the «:entence, “ The boy ran away,” 
while ran is in the predicative relation to boji, boy is in its turn in the subjeciive relation to 
ran. But as these are only two different modes of viewing the same grammatical combina- 
tion, a separate classification is unnecessary. 

t (jiammarians who try to foist the lopcal copula ‘ is ’ into grammar are careful not to 
travel beyond such examples as Man is mortal,” or “ The bird is flying” The task of 
dealing with such a sentence as “John went to London,” they leave ^ their unfortunate 
learners. 
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consists of the personal inflexion of the verb. The copula, is therefore regarded 
as a part of the predicate. Thus in the sentence “ Time flies,*’ time i<i called 
the subject, zxA Jlies the predicate. 

357. The connection between the Subject and the Predicate may 
assume more forms than one. 

858. I. When it is our intention to declare that the connection between 
what the subject stands for and what the predicate stands for, either 
does or does not exist, the sentence is declarative ;* as, “Thomas 
left the room. ” 

2. When it is our wish to know whether the connection referred tc\ 

. subsists, the sentence is interrogrative ; as, “ Did Thomas leave 

the room ? ’’ 

3. When we express our 7w7/ or wis/i that the connection between what 
the subject stands for and what the predicate denotes should subsist, 
the sentence that results is called an imperative or optative 
sentence ; as, “ Thomas, leave [thou] the room,” “May you speedily 
recover.” 

4^ When wc merely t/i/nk of the connection as sub'-isting, without declaring 
or willing it, we get a conceptive seiiteirce. Sentences of this kind 
can only be used in combination with others. (See § 192.) 

359. In all these forms the grammatical cotineciion between the 
verb and its subject is the same. 

360. The predicative relation to the subject may be sustained by a 
verb, or by a verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See 
§ 392.) In the sentence, The boy ran aw'ay,” the verb rati is in the 
predicative relation to the subject boy. In the sentence, “ The ball is 
round,” not only the verb is but the adjective routtd belongs to the 
predicate, and is in the predicative relation to the subject ‘ ball.’t 

THE ATTRIBUTIVE RELATION. 

381. When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjective, or 
what is equivalent to an adjective,.jjhat is to say a word, phrase, 
or clause by which we indicate more precisely that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands by stating some quality that it possesses, 
qr its quantity, or its relation to sdhiething else, this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the Attribfitive Relation to the noun or 
pronftun, and is said to be an Attributive Adjunct to it. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ABITINOTS. 

382. Attributive adjuncts may be of the following kinds : — 

I. An Adjective or participle, either used simply, or accom- 
panied by adjuncts of its own ; as, “ A large apple, many 
men ; ” “ the soldier, covered with wounds^ still fought.” 

* The negative, if there is one, is t'lken as part of the predicate 

+ The more minute discussion of the different forms of the Subject and Predicate will be 
found in §§ 378 , 384 ; 359, 
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2 * A tiou-Ti in apposition to the substantive ; as, “ Jo£n^ Smith, 
the baker, said so," or a substantive clause in apf)osition to 
some substantive, as ‘^The report that he was^ killed is untrue, 
where the clause that he was killed is in apposition to report* 

We have some instances of apposition, such as ‘ A hundred sheep ; 
* A thousand men ’ ; in which originally the second noun was in the 
o-enitive case ( ‘ A hundred of sheep, ’ &c. ) . In other cases the prej^si-^ 
tion ^has replaced apposition, as, ‘ What manner of man is this. 
In Chaucer we should have, ‘ No maner wight, A barrel ale. ■ 

3. A Substantive in the possessive case ; as, My father s 
house" ; ‘‘ John’s book " ; The man whose house was burnt 
down," or a substantive preceded by of, used as t^ equivalent 
of the genitive case in any of its meanings ; as, One of us ; 
“ The leader of the party " ; “ The love of money.”t 

Nouns or pronouns in the Possessive Case aie so like adjectives that 
" in old English the possessive cases of the personal pronouns were 
declined as adjectives (just as cujus was in Latin). In German we 
often find adjectives in -sch instead of nouns in the genitiveC 

4. A substantive preceded by a preposition ; as, A horse 
for riding ^' ; ‘‘Water to drink " ; “ The trees m the garden ” ,* 
‘‘ A time to weep*^ A simple adverb may be used in a similar 
way, as ‘‘The house here'' \ “An outside passenger"; “The 
then state of affairs.” These may be called adnominat 
adjuncts of the noun. 

This constniction had its origin in the use of an adjective or participle 
which was afterwards dropped, as in Greek ol vvv is ol vvv 

hres UvepcoToi, 'An outside passenger’ is 'An outside riding 
passenger’; 'The then state’ is 'The then existing state, &ic. 

5. An Adjective Clause ; as, “ They that will be rich fall into 
temptation " ; “I have found the piece which I had lost*" 

The Belative (or Adjee^ve) Clause, containing a finite verb, is 
sometimes replaced by Phrase, containing a verb in the 

infinitive mood,§ as " ^here there is then no good for which to 
strive* ’’ 


Oh 

■* With the plxiral ^ of reappears, as ‘ hundreds of pounds,’ ‘ dozens of times.’ 
t One curious use of of vs, that in which ip* replaces the relation of apposition, as in “ The 
month of June ” ; The island of Sardinia” ; “ A brute of a fellow ” ; “A milksop of a boy.” 
The genitive is similarly employed sometimes in Latin. ^ ^ ^ 

t As the mention of a thing presupposes its heiftg (at least noiion^lly^ which is all that is 
necessary) the omission of that which indicates being is very easy. When a noun is useci 
aiiributively (§ 362, 2) it may be qualified by an adverb just like any other attributive word, 
jte "This man, once the possessor of a large fortune.” 

It is not always easy to distinguish an adjunct of this kind when attached to the object of a 
verb from an adverbial adjunct of the verb itself. In " Let me have something to eatf or 
" He that hath ears to kearf it does not matter in which way it is taken. In “ I gave him a 
lesson to learnt^ " She gave me this letter to posit' the gerundial infinitive is an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate. 

I These may perhaps be regarded as elliptical clauses ^ ‘No good for which 'we 
are to strive,’ or something of the kind. Sometimes the pronoun disappears, as ‘ I have not 
a pen to write with,’ where there is nothing for the preposition 'wiik to govern. Being tho 
residuum of an adverbial adjunct (‘ with which ’) ‘ with ’ must now be treated as an adverE 
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803. There is an important class of cases in which an adverb or adverbial 
phrase is attached to a noun by virtue of the idea of actio7t which the 
noun involves,^ as “ Our return (compare ‘We returned home ) ; 
“ His journey to Paris'' {‘ He journeyed to Paris ’) ; “ The revolt of 
the Netherlands from Spam ” ; “ Progress toivai'ds completion f Sic. 
These adjuncts (like those mentioned in § 362, 4) may be termed 
adnominal {ad ‘ to,’ nomen ‘ noun '), having the same sort of relation 
to the fwtiu^ that an adverb has to a verb, 

"«664. One attributive adjunct may often be replaced by another. Thus, for 
“The king’s palace ” we may say ‘The palace of the king,’ or ‘The 
palace which belongs to the king,’ or ‘The palace belonging to the 
king,’ 8cc. An attributive adjunct sometimes (especially in poetry) 
expresses a conditio7Zy and may be replaced by an adverbial clause. 
Thus, in “Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, which had 
no less proved certain unforeknown ” {Milton), unfoi-eknown is equiva- 
lent to ‘if it had been uiifo reknown.’ 

365. Attributive adjuncts may be used in two ways, (i) They mqy be dis- 
tinguishing or defining, as when we say, ‘A horse,’ or ‘‘Four 

^men.’ Heie black and four distinguish the thing or things referred to 
from otliers comprehended under the same common name. (2) They 
may be descriptive, i.e. adding some additional description to a thing 
already defined by its name, or by some definitive word, as in “Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French; ” “Next came the King, mounted 
on a white horse. ” 

366. Several attributive adjuncts may be attached to the same substantive. 
Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as “A wise, just, and powerful ’king, 
tvho ruled with firmness and moderation ” ; “ The old house near ihi 
riverP But sometimes one attribute can be applied only after the 
substantive has been qualified by another, as in “I honour all [men 
who lave vi7‘tue\P 

THE ADVERBIAL RELATION. 

367. Any word, phrase, or modifies or limits t a 

verb, adj^Qtive, or attributive-phra§^ is in the Adverbial Relation 
to it (see §§ 3477'349), or is an Adverbial Adjunct to it. 

It is obvious that this definition really includes what is commonly 
called the Object of a verb, whicIT is quite correctly described as 
adverbial, since it is attached to a^erb, and narrows its signification. 
But* this particular kind of adjunct is usually classed separately in 
our grammars, J and its relation to the verb is spoken of as 


* It is the noiion&l significaiion of a verb, not its predicative function, which is qualified 
by an adverb, or defined by an objective case. Hence gerunds have objects and adverbs 
attached to them, and some nouns admit of at least an approach to the same construction. 

t That is, narrows the extent of its possible application. Thus, ‘ He saw’ or ‘ He went* 
may be spoken of a larger number of acts than ^ He Saw the fire,’ ‘ He went to Rome ’ 
Similarly, ‘ He is angry ’ is limited when we say ‘ He is angry at your foUy.\ 
t The sharp distinction which the usual classification m^es between the object and tj 0 
other limiting adjuncts of a verb does not exist in reality. Had it been real, language would 
have m^ked it by giving to the object a distinct case of its own. In fact, however, we find 
that in inflected languages like L^in the accusative case is used to mark several related . 
ideas (including the Objective Relation) which admit of being classed as species of one com- 
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THE OBJECTIVE RELATION. 

368. When a verb, participle, or gerund in the Active Voice 

denotes an action which is directed towards some object, the word 
denoting that object stands in the objective relation to the verb, 
participle, or gerund. Thus, in “ The dog bites the boy,’^ doy is 
in the objective relation to In, “Seeing the tumult, I w^ent 

out,” tumult is in the objective relation to seeing. In, Hating 
sne’s neighbour is forbidden by the Gospel,” neighbour is in the 
objective relation to the gerund hating. The object* of a verb 
is the word, phrase, or clause which stands for the object of the 
action described by the verb wben it is in the Active Voice. 

369. The object of a verb may be of two kinds, the Direct Object 
and the Indirect Object. 

A. The Direct Object t denotes — 

{a) The Passive Object, or that which suffers or receives the^ action 
denoted by the verb, as “He struck the “ I heard a noiseP 
{b) The Factiiive Object, or that which is the product of the action, as 
“He wrote a letter''"' ; “ They made a noise." 

mon genus In ‘‘Amo puerum ” would be called the of the verb; in “Eo 

Romam,” Romam would be treated as having an adverbial relation to eo. Yet there is no 
substantial difference between the two In each instance the accusative case marks the 
quarter to -which the action is directed. “Amo puerum ’ means “My love is directed 
to the boy”; “ Eo Romam” means “My going is directed to Rome.” (In Spanish the 
relation of the direct object is marked by the preposition a, as though we said “ I love to 
you.”) Nay, this is only one form of a more general idea expressed by the accusative, 
namely, that of the raiige •wiihin wkich an action takes place, so that the accusative of the 
object is brought into close relation to other uses referring to space and time which are 
usually classed as adverbial In English (the syntax of which is of rather a rough 
and ready kind, ignoring delicate shades of distinction), we find that what we call the 
direct object of a verb has often replaced a genitive or dative, or some combination with 
a preposition, which we should have had no difficulty in classing as an Adverbial Adjunct. 
Thus the verbs ‘ miss,' ‘Jbi:ssfe7--^'1aee?t^^_ere ?^Ilowed by the genitive in Anglo-Saxon, and 
later by af; * follow, "' ‘‘v^stand,’ ‘for^ive^’ .trr followed by the dative or ‘to.’ Many 
verbs of French origin take a direct obje(?^*’m English which in Fr#»nrb were followed by 
a or de, as obey, enjoy, applaud, approach, oppose, renounce, rests t, resemble, pardon, 
please, survive, &c. We get a beautiful and fruitful generalization of the structure of 
language when we recognize that all the oblique cases of a substantive served one common 
purpose, namely to mark how some thing \l^ brought into relation to something else by 
means of what it did, or what it was. ^ 

• Beware of confounding the thing which iS the object of an action with the word which is 
the grammatical object of a verb. It is most unfortunate that we cannot avoid using the 
same term for both. 

t In many grammars the direct object of a transitive verb is called the completing object, or 
the completion of the predicate. The term has been borrowed from Becker, but spoilt 
in the borrowing. It h^ been pointed out (see note on \ 353) that Becker applies the 
term ‘ ' to every tHng which denotes that to which the action or state of a thing has 

a relation. _ If the meaning of a verb or adjective is such that we necessarily think of some- 
thing as being m relation to the action or state which it denotes, he calls the object a ‘com- 
pleting object,’ but his ‘ completing object ’ would include such in-stances as *\i^%%for bread' 

* pleased with the gift ’ ; * acquainted with the way \ ‘ stands on the table ‘ went to London. ’ 
This is consistent at any rate. It is unreasonable to maintain that struck or heard wants to 
be ‘completed,’ and that '‘went' or '■looked' does not. The term completing object had 
better be avoided altogether. We can get on very well without it, and it gets confounded 
vdtb the complement qf the predicate which will be dealt with presently. 
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The Direct Object is that which is expressed in the accusative case in 
Latin, Greek, German, or Anglo-Saxon. 

B. The Indirect Object of a verb denotes that which is indirectly 
affected by an action, but is not the immediate object or product of it, 
as “ Give him the book,” “ Make me a coat.”* 

In Anglo-Saxon (as in Latin, German, &c ) the Indirect Object was 
expressed by the Dative Case. In modern English both sorts of 
objects are expressed by the same case, the Objective, When it 
represents the Indirect Object, the substantive in the objective case is 
often preceded by the preposition or as * Give the book io 
. ‘ Make a coat fo7^ 

S70. One remarkable result of the amalgamation of the Dative and 
the Accusative Case into the Objective Case has been, that not only 
the Direct Object, but in most cases the Indirect Object of an Active 
Verb may be made the Subject of a Passive Verb. Thus, ‘‘ I told himt 
the story” may become cither “ The story was told him {or to bim\” 
or ‘‘ was told the story,” “ They refused him admittance ” yields 
either Admittance was refused him,” or^‘ He was refused admittance.” 
Whichever of the two objects is made the subject of the passive verb 
the other object remains attached to the passive verb.J 

Some verbs take two diiect objects after them, as “The teacher heaid 
me my lessoti^’’ ; “ They asked 7ne my name ''^ ; “ The master taught the 
hoy French.'*^ In such cases also in the passive constiuction one of the 
two objects remains attached to the passive verb, as “ I was asked my 
7ia77iei‘’ or “My name was asked Die ” ; “ They were taught obcdiaice^^ 
or “Obedience was taught thcmF 

The Direct Object of a verb is not indicated by piepositions.§ 

ADVEBBIAL ADJUNCTS. 

371. The basis and type of the Adverbial Adjunct is a sub- 
stantive in an oblique case, used to limit or define the signifi- 
cation of a verb or adjective. 



* See Shakspeare {Taming of tke Shrew, i 2' for a humourous illustration of the diffeience 
between the dative and the accusative sense of the English Objectue Case 
t VVhen the indirect object is e.xpressed simpiv by the objective case, it must precede the 
direct object, as ‘ They gave Jofm an apple.’ if u is placed after the direct object, ov J or 

must be introduced, as ‘ They gave an apple to j^hn.’ But the woid it always comes first, as 
“ Give it me ” 

t Ii? this way a passive verb in English may have an object. The action which is viewed 
fiasswely with regard to one of its objects is still view’ed tisdirtcted active ty towards the other. 
But It IS perfectly allow'able to treat the object w'hich is left with the passive verb as an 
adverbial adjunct (? 367) 

§ A substantive preceded by a preposition always constitutes either an attributive adjunct 
(% 362, 4), or an adverbial adjunct {§ 374, 4) When ihe preposition is U'.ed to denote the 1 ela- 
tion of a thing to a thing (4 277), we get an attributive adjunct , when it denotes the relauon of 
an attribute or action of a thing to some othei thing, we get an adverbial adjunct Ibis 
statement is not invalidated by the remarkable freedom of English in the use of the Passive 
Voice. ‘ I am speaking of you ” is precisely analogous to the French “Je parle de \ous,” 
the German Ich spreche von dir,” and the Latin Loquor de te ” Nobody w'ould for a 
moment admit that locqnor de makes a compound transitive verb, and that de has_ ceased to 
be a preposition and become an adverb united to the verb. Yet we can say in English, I his 
was spoken of ; ” but so can we also say, “ He was taken care of/’ “ He w'as promised a new 
coat. ' (See 1 187.) 
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In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative were all used for 
this purpose.* In modern English the Genitive or Possessive Case is 
no longer used adverbially, except in some adverbs which were once 
genitive cases of substantives (§ 267, i) ; but the Objective Case 
(which represents both the Dative and the Accusative) either by 
itself, or preceded by a preposition, forms a common adverbial 
adjunct. 

872. Besides the object of a verb, which has already been discussed, 
we get the following Adverbial Adjuncts, 

1. A ISToun in the Objective Case, usually with, but sometimes 
without -an attributive adjunct, and representing sometimes an older 
genitive, sometimes a dative, and sometimes an accusative. This 
objective case is used to mark — 

{a) Extent or direction in space, as “He lives miles away”; 
“He walked ten vtiles^'* ; “Go that way^^ \ “We retained another 

tp) Duration of time or time when, as “We stayed ther^^z// the 
summer 'y ‘^Alldaylong'^^ly “Heamved last night Day by 
day”; Night after night”; “I waited days and days for him”; 
“ He wore the same dress summer and lumierl^^ 

{c) Mianner, Measure or Deg*ree, or Attendant Circumstance, as 
“They went over diy foot"'^ \ “The ship diove full sail”; “He 
ca.me past haste”; Step by step”; “He is not a bit like his 
brother” ; “I don’t care § a button for him” ; “ What need we any 
further witness?”; “Bound Hand and foot” ; “A hundred times 
better”; Three furlongs \ broad”; Six years ^ old”; “Worth 
ten pounds” ; “Not worth the cost”; “Worthy the owner and the 
owner it” {Shaksf^) ; “ What trade art thou?” {Shaksp,) ; “ He is 
just my age,” ; “ Thou mayest eat grapes thy fill” {Deut, xxiii. 24), 

2. A Substantive in the Objective Case, supplying the place of 
an older Dative, as “ He looks like me” ; “You are nearest the doorS 

-Tne'tluiix^c^O^'ectleally belong tp this class. 

3. What is often termed the ^gnsbte accusative or objective (as 
in * to run a race^ ‘ to die a happy death ’) should more properly be 

classed among the adverbial adjuncts.*"*^ In Anglo-Saxon the dative 

^ — . — 

* For example “ Gilpes pu gimest * (thou yearnest Jbr fame) ; “ gddes gr^dig ’’ (greedy 
after good) \ “ mddes bliSe” {blithe of mtfzd^; “ eagum geseah” (saw iv:t/t eyes) pysixtan 
mdntJe ’’ (ve the sixth month) ; “ ealne weg ” {ail the •way). The genitive had a very wide 
range of use as an adverbial adjunct. (See March, A.S. Grammar, § 309, &c ) 
t In A.S. the genitive case was used here “ o|Sres wseges.” (See Chron. 1006.) 
t here is for a/<7K^. In A.S. it is “andlangne dseg,'’ a^idlang being an adjective, 
meaning ‘ extending without interruption ’ (Lat. continuns). 
i ‘ C^e ' is not a transitive verb, and therefore cannot have * button ’ as a direct object. 

It In cases like this the genitive wa* used in Anglo-Saxon, as “ {)reorafurlahga br^d ” (three 
forlongs broad). This genitive is represented in old English by of as Let a gallows be 
made of fifty cuhits high ’* {Esther v. 14} ; “ He was of eyghte and thiytty yer old ” {Eoh. oj 
Gl). The dative was used in defining a comparative. Much (as in much better) or little (as 
in little more) were datives, ‘miclum’ and ‘^lytlum.* '‘A foot taller’ means ‘taller by 
a foot I 

Sometimes cut down to the numeral, as “ She is seventeen ” 

** The cognate objective sometimes appears in a metaphorical shape, as in “To IctetV daggers 
at a person”; “Toramyf^? and brimstone.'^ The \ ague pronoun it is freely used in this 
construction, as, “ We shall have to rough it ” ; " Go it, boys," &c. 
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w'as used in some cases, as Men libban >ani Jife ’’ (Men live 
life) \ ^^He feaht miclum feohtum'’ (He fought great Ji^JLU\ The 
accusative was also common. See Koch^ li. p. 94. 

There is not the smallest objection to treating the objective case used 
with a passive verb when the active takes two objects, as an Adverbial 
Adjunct. See note t on § 370- 

4. A substantive preceded by a preposition; as, ‘‘He hopes 
for success '^ ; “ I heard of his arrivaP ^ ; “He killed the bird with a 
stone ” ; “ He is fond of reading ^^ ; “ All but^ one were present ” 

The gerundial infinitive (§ 192) often forms an adverbial adjunct of 
a verb or adjective ; e,g.^ “ He toils to ea7'n a living '^ ; He strives to 
succeed ^^ ; eat to live^^ ; “He has gone to fetch his hat” ; “This 

food is not fit to eat” ; “ This coat is too good to giue away ” ; “ This 
house is to lef^ ^ for letting) ” “He is to blame”', “You are to 
give this to John (compare ‘‘I am for 7 'efnsi 7 ig his request’’); 
“ He is a foolish man to throw away such a cha?ice” Here,/^? throw 
away, &c., is in the adverbial relation to foolish. An adverbial 
adjuifbt may also consist of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause (see § 290) or by an infinitive mood, as “ I was aboict to 
obsertie” or by a substantive with an indirect predicate, as “ The 
wind sits fair for 7 iews to go to Irela 7 id” ; “ The night is too dark 
for tes to see” (see § 397). Btd, followed l3y an infinitive mood or a 
clause, often foims an adverbial adjunct ; as, “ I cannot but fity 
him ” ; “ I would buy it but that I have no money,” where ‘ but 
that — 7 no 7 iey^ foi*ms an adverbial adjunct to would buy. 

In many adveibial adjuncts of this class the noun preceded by the 
preposition of 01 to was foimerly in the genitive or dative case, as, for 
example, after full, cLwt, imndfid, guilty, zueaty, &.c. Prepositional 
phrases have sometimes replaced direct objects, siS in ‘ to adfjnt of ^ ; 
‘ to accept of^-, Uo dispose ^ ; Uo appi'ove ofP &c. 

5. A substantive (accompanied by some attributive adjunct) 

in the nominative or objectives^ absolute ; ns The su 7 i havmg 
rise?t, we commenced our He bewg abse 7 it, nothing could 

be done.” A substantive clause may be used absolutely, like a simple 
substantive, as, “ Gra 7 iied this is true, you are still in the wrong.” 

* Pay special attention to this preposition ‘ btit ’ (§ 284) 

+ In Anglo-Saxon the active voice is alwayiS^ used in phiases of this sort; e.g , ‘‘Mannes 
suni^ys tO syllanne on manna handa ” * the Son of Man is to be given (to give) into the hands 
of men ’ (Matt, xvii 22). Compare “ You are to blaiiic in this.” The use of the active voice 
in this and similar phrases shows that the infinitive cannot be regarded as a complement of the 
predicate, because the active idea is not predicated of the subject Jn “I saw a house to 
let," it lb obvious that ‘ to let ’ forms an attributive adjunct of ‘ house.’ 

t Some grammarians insist that in these constructions the objective (as the representative 
of the old dative) is the only proper case, and that the use of the nominative is the result of a 
mistake. Milton uses both constructions. Thus, “Him destroyed for whom all this was 
made, all this will follow soon ” (P, L ix. 130) , “Us dispossessed " (P. L. Op the 

other hand, we find “Adam, wedded to another Eve, shall live with her enjoyjng, I e-x^met 
(P L IX 944) , “ Which who knows but might as ill have happened, thou being by ” (P . f 
ix.) Shakspeare also u'-es the nominative : “ Thou away, the veiy birds are mute. 
Wicn the forms acim t of a choice, the nominative is pieferred by modern writers. When the 
abbreviated participle except (4 283) is used, we always find the objective case, as all except 
me. The dative was used in Anglo-Saxon. 
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Participles may be used abs(»lutely in this manner without haying afiy 
noun to be attached to (see § 332). In such a sentence as “ Speaking 
generally, this is the case,’’ the phrase ‘ speaking generally ’ is an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate. 

6. An adverb* (see § 259) ; as, “ He fought bravely P ‘‘ I set out 
yesterday P “ He is very industrious.” 

7. An adverbial clause ; as, I will come when I a?n ready ” ; “I 
would tell you if I couldP (See further ‘ Complex Sentences,’ § 4^i») 

373 . One kind of Adverbial Adjunct may often be replaced hj 
another, 

Thus for ‘‘He suffered yaiiendyP we may say “He suffered wdh 
patiencep and vice versd ; for “ He failed through carelessnessp we may 
say “He failed becmise he was careless , ” for “ This being granted, the 
proof is easy,” we may say “ If this he granted, the proof is easy.” 

374. Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification as regards 
degree t as, “ He writes very badly ” ; “ He will be here ahnost inime-^ 
dtatelyP Even a preposition may be modified by an adverb, as “ He 
went all j-ound the town ” ; “ He has cut half throtigh the beamT” 

375. When a noun stands in either the predicative or the attributive 
relation to another substantive, it may have woids standing to it in 
the adverbial relation ; as, “Napoleon, lately Emperor of the French.” 

373. Adverbial adjuncts of all kinds admit of the same classification 
as simple adverbs. (See § 265 and § 415, &c.) 

377. Two or more adverbial adjuncts may be attached to the same verb or 
adjective. Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as in “ He ran to the spot 
immediately, as fast as he coidd'^'‘ ; “He spoke calmly und without 
hesiiationP Someti^ies one adjunct can be applied only aftei the verb 
or adjective has been modified by the other, as in “I -will not [stand 
in your way']''*', Vie do not [play at cards e^jery day]" \ ^^\Scarce 
were they gone] when he ordered them to be recalled.” 

In some grammars a Predicate to which adverbial adjuncts are 
attached is said to be extended,% 

SUBJECT AKD PBEDICATE. 

378 . As both the subject aeid the verb of a sentence aie 
spoken of the same thing, theyr.must agree with each other in 
those points which they have in common, that is, in mmber and 
person. 


* The learner may be surprised to see that in this arrangement of Adverbial Adjuncts the 
Adverb itself has not ^en put first. The purpose of this is to draw attention to the fact that 
Adverbial Objective Case (with or without a preposition before it) is not a makeshift 
imitation of an independent part of speech, but is a relic of the primary function of the oblique 
cases of substantives, namely, to limit or define the signification of verbs and adjectives It is to 
this that the Adverb itself owes its origin, for Adverbs are (certainly in most cases, and possibly 
in all) nothing more than inflected forms of nouns and pronouns sometimes with, sometimes 
without prepositions before them. (See this set forth at length in 54 266—273.) 

+ It must be carefully borne m mind that what is predicated by the verb is in fact limited 
by these adjunct}. 
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379. The subject of a finite verb is put iii the nominative 
case.* 

380. A noun in the singular number which denotes a multitude (as 
crowd, senate, army, flock) may ha\'e its veib in the plural number, 
when the idea to be kept in view is not the imiltiUide viewed as one 
whole, but the mdividttals of which the multitude is composed. As, 
“ The multitude were of one mind.” But we should say, “ The army 
il)as led into the defile,’' because we then speak of the army as a whole. 
In A S. a participle m the plural might be used to qualify a noun of 
multitude. 

381. The verb is put in the plural number when it has for its subject 
two or more nouns in the singular coupled by the conjunction and; t 
as, John and Thomas were walking together.” But when the com- 
pound subject is considered as forming one whole, the verb is kept in 
the singular ; as, The mind and spirit remains invincible^;” Hill 
and ^«lley rings ” {Par. L. ii. 495) ; “ Wherein doth sit the dread and 
fear of kings ” {Shak spear e, M. of V.). 

382. Every finite verb must have a subject in the nominative 
case expressed or understood. J 

Such a sentence as, “ That is the man whom I heard was ill,” is 
faulty, because the verb was is left -svithout a subject ; the relative 
pronoun, which ought to be the subject, being wTongly put in the 
objective case.§ It should be, That is the man who, I heard, was ill.” 
“ I will give this to whomsoever wants it ” is faulty m a similar way. 
Wants must have whosoever for its subject. 

The subject of a verb is sometimes understood, as “I have a mind 
presages me such thrift,” for * which presages,’ &c. ; “So far as [it] 
in him lies”; [he] w^at he will, he cannot make matters 

— 

* Let the learnei beware of the slovenly habit oi saying that a verb agrees with its ?iamina- 
five case. 'I he subject of a verb is not a form, but a sKOstanUve in a cerUunfonn 

t The preposition ‘ •ivith ’ sometimes answers the same purpose, as ‘ Gedaliah, who with 
his brethren and son were twelve '' (i Chron. xw 9) , , , • u* . 

X In A S. we find passive and other impersonal verbs used absolutely without any subject 
expressed or understood. Thus, “ l)am ylcan dR 5 ine {>e ge demaCf edw byC gedcmed __ ( with 
the same judgment that ye judge, to you [it] shall be judged') ; hyngrede ( him 

hungered ’) . Compare the Latin tofuit, phut, pugnatum est, &c. The word it that we now 
use is the mere ghost of a subject See 247, 496. , , 

The use of the impersonal verb was formerly much more common, ihus in olu writers we 
find ‘it glads me'; ‘it pities me ; ‘him shall never thirst' iv. 14). me lists 

longeth ' ; ‘ if you liketh ' {C/taucer ) ; ‘ me remembreth of the day of doom (fheiuier) ; me 
forthinketh ” (‘ repents me ‘ it recks me not ’ (.Milton) ; ‘ hem (= them] netSeth ) ; 

‘me wondreth;' ‘me dremed' {Chaucer). Several impersonal expressions with a dative 
of the person have been turned into personal ones with a nominate e of the person,^ 
‘I please’ (for ‘it pleases me’); ‘he was loth’ (for ‘loth him was’); ‘hew'ere better his 
dethe to take’ (for ‘ it were better for him to take his death,' Townl. M p J187) , _to do what 
I am best’ {ib. p. 70) . ‘ you were best to go to bed ’ {yhaksp ), &c. See Matzner 111. p. 

^ Ihe construction of a relative or interrogative pronoun may always be tested by that of a 
demonstrative pronoun used in its stead. The construction of Whom I heard was ill, 
would be the same as that of “ I heard him was ill," 
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worse.” The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is usually 
omitted.* 

383. Every noun, pronoun, or substantive phrase used as a 
subject ought to have a verb attached to it as predicate. 

But for the sake of giving greater prominence to the subject, it is 
sometimes mentioned first, and then repeated by means of a demon- 
strative pronoun, as “ The Lord, He is the God.’’ 

Also in subordinate clauses with 2/ and w/im^ where a relative pronoifn 
is the subject, there is the difficulty that the relative must come first, 
and yet the subject must not be separated from the verb by or 
ivhen.f The older writers in such cases repeated the subject relative 
in the form of a demonstrative, as “A right noble lord, who, had he 
not sacrificed his life, &c.” {MiUon) ; “ Lend it rather to thine enemy 
who if he break, thou mayst with better face exact the penalty” 
{Merck. Feu.), 

SUBJECT. 

384. The subject of a sentence may be— 

1 . Simple. 2. Compoimd. 3. Complex. 

385. Tlie subject of a sentence is simple when it is — 

1. A single Substantive (Noun or Pronoun), as Men are 
mortal,” ^Vlove truth,” or an Adjective used substantively. 

2 . An Infinitive Mood or Q-erund, as “ To err is human 
** Walking is good exercise.” 

3 . Any word which is itself made tbe subject of discourse, 
every word being a na7ne for itself as Thou is a personal 
pronoun.” 

*386. The subject of a sentence is compound when it 
consists of two or more substantives coupled together by the con- 
junction a7id; as, ‘^Csesar and Pompey were rivals.” “You and I 
will travel together. See Addenda, p. 264 . 

♦ If the relation of the Subject and the Plicate is not obvious from the form of the words 
{as it is in ^ I am/ ‘ thou seest,’ ‘ he hv^/), the learner should determine the subject of any 

f iven finite verb by the exercise of his intelligence, discarding all mechanical rules and tests. 

n most cases the subject of a declaratue sentence precedes the verb, but sometimes it does 
not, especially in poetry, as “There stood a marble wall, wrought cunningly.” Some time 
ago there was an affected fashion of employiipg this inversion, which was ridiculed in the 
following parody : — 

“So, when ‘dogs’ meat’ re-echoes through the streets, 

“Rush sympathetic curs from their retreats; 

“ Beam with bright blaze their supplicating eyes, 

“ Sink their hind-legs, ascend their joyful cries ; 

“Each, wild with hope, and maddening to prevail, 

“ Points the pleased ear, and wags the expectant tail.'* 
f This difficulty does not present itself in Latin. In qui si dedtssei, * qui ’ is the subject 
of dedisset. 

t Many grammarians insist that in cases of this kind we are to regmrd the sentence as a 
contraction of two co-ordinate sentences joined by and. This explanation might do very well 
for such a sentence as, “John andWUham are eleven years old ” ; that is, “John is eleven 
years old, and William is eleven years old ” ; but it is simply absurd when applied to such 
sentences as “ Two and three make five,” “ He and I are of the same age ” ; “ Blue and 
yellow i^ke green.” The conjunction is sometimes omitted, as “Where Nature, Freedom, 
Art, smile hand in hand ” (gamj'belt). 
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The conjunctions either— or^ neither— ^tor, do not couple substantives 
together so as to form a compound subject. They imply that 07te of 
two alternatives is to be taken. Hence if each subject is sin^lar the 
verb must be singular. Thus, Either he or his brother was in fault f 
“ Neither John nor Thomas has arrived.” 

387. The subject of a sentence is complex when it con- 
sists of an infinitive or gerundive phrase, of a substantive 
t3lause,* or of a quotation ; as, “Better bs with the dead''^\ “ Me 
chaunced of a knight encountered be {Spmser) ; “ P/bw to do it is 
the question ” j “ That he said so is certain ” ; “ ‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty,’ was Nelson’s watchword.” 

A complex subject is very often anticipated by the pleonastic use of 
the neuter pronoun it, which serves as a temporary substitute for 
the real subject, the grammatical relation of which to the verb it 
indicates more concisely. Thus : “ It is w-icked to tell liesj ” “ It is 
cert<yn that he said sol'f 

Enlarged or Expanded Subject. 

388. The subject of a sentence may have attached to it any attri- 
butive adjunct (§ 362) or any combination of attributive adjuncts (see 

^ 399), as, 

“ The man told a lie ’’ {Demonst, Adji). 

‘‘ Good men love virtue ” {Adj. of Quahiy). 

“Edward the Black Prince did not succeed his father” [Noun in 
Apposition). 

'•fohds ncio coat, 'which he luas 'weann^ for the first time^ was torn ” 

(I. Noun in loss. Case^ 2. Adj. of Quality y 3. Adj. Clause). 

If the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, or a gerund, it may be 
accompanied by objective or adve^ial adjuncts, as, 

To 7'ise early is healthful.” ->1. 

“ To love one’s memies is a Christian duty.” 

Playing with fii'e is dangerous.” 


* In the older writers we often have a substantive with an indirect predicate in the infinUi^ e 
mood 0 397) i-'sed instead of a substantive ^ilause as the subject of a verb. Ihus: “No 
Vr'onder is a lewed man io rusie,"' Chaucer, Prol. 504) ; “ It is shame you to beta Jnvty 
Tow7iL M p- 198). In Chaucer, Shakspeare, &c., we often find the infinitive with for io 
instead of to (as ‘ unto a poure ordre for io give is signe, &;c., Ch, Prol. 225). This form of 
the infinitive was used as an indirect predicate, as “it spedith o rnanforio for the 
peple ” (Wycliffe, John xviii, 14) This construction is preserved (with a slight alteration in 
tho arrangement of the words') in such expressions as “It is a rare thing/ora man to he 
perfectly content f that is, ‘ 'I hat a man should he perfectly co 7 iieni is a rare thing. 

t In such sentences as “There w'as a man of the Pharisees, &c there is not the least 
necessity for regarding there as a temporary substitute for the subject. It is a mere adverb, 
having its proper (though very weakened) force. It answers to the French^ in ‘ il y a ’ where 
the subject is tl. It represents in an indefinite, shadowy way the circumsta7tces in winch the 
predication is made In the French phrase il y a. ‘il' = the whole aggregate of circum- 
stances before us, ‘y’ = mthe particular case referred to, ‘a’ = baser involves so and so. 
In the Northern dialect that or it was used, * It is na man = ‘ the 7 'e is no man ; 
clerc ' = ‘ there is no clerk.' No one would call there the subject of the verb in A 
merchaunt was there’ (Chaucer, Prol, orjOy compare 388, 445» 477) 43i ^^5) 4 ^^) SlC*) 
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PREDICATE. 

389. The Predicate of a sentence may be 

1. Simple. 2. Complex- 

SIMPLE PEEDICATE. 

390. The predicate of a sentence is simple when the notioa 
to be conveyed is expressed by a single finite verb ; as. ‘’Virtue 
flourishes r “ Time flies fl “ I lovefl 

COMPLEX PEEDICATE. 

391. Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word to be used with them to make the 
sense complete. Of this kind are the intransitive verbs he, become, 
grow, seem, cm, do, shall, will, &c., and such transitive verl53 as 
make, call 

To say, “ The horse is,” “ The light becomes,” “ I can,” or “ I made 
the man,” makes no sense. It is requisite to use some other word 
or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or a verb in the infinitive) with 
the verb ; as, “ The horse is blackd “ The light becomes dim.” “ I can 
write” “It made the man 7?iad.” “He was made king.” “‘He was 
elected President.” “ He was named Henry.” Verbs of this kind are 
called Verbs of incomplete Predication, and the words used with 
them to make the predication complete may be called the comple- 
ment of the predicate.* 

Verbs which are capable of forming simple predicates are often followed 
by complements, being verbs of incomiDlete predication so fai' as the 
matter in hand is cancei'ued. Thus live is not always and necessarily 
a verb of incomplete predic^on, but in the sentence “He lived 
happy ever afterwards,” the p^Slicate is lived happy, and happy 
(subjective) complement to lived, which, therefoie, is, so far, a verb of 
incomplete predication. So in “They went along singing,” stngivg\% 
the complement of went f In*f‘ He made a mistake,” made is a \erb* 
of complete predication ; in ‘^He made his father angry, ” 77iade is a 
verb of incomplete predication, and requires the (objective) comple- 
ment angry to make the sense complete. 

392. The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists 
of a verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its 
complement. 


* Since this use of the tenri completuri or complement of the Predicate was first adopted in 
this work it has been sanctioned by the authority of Matzner and Koch (ii § 245), who both 
employ it in a similar sense. 

t A sentence like “He went out hunting'^ is not exactly like these Here hunting means 
‘a hunting' or ‘ on hunting^’ ; it is an adverbial adjunct of nvent, denoting the purpose of his 
going. 
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1. Subjective Complement. 

393. When a verb of incomplete predication is intransitive or passive, 
the complement of the predicate stands in the predicative relation to 
the subject ; as, “ He is prudent/' ‘‘ He became rich/' “ He is called 
John." “The wine tastes sour.”^ “He feels sick." This kind of 
complement may be termed the Subjective Complement, 

The Complement may consist of any Attributive Adjunct (§ 362), as 
‘^The earth is the LorcTs'^'^ \ “The coat was of many coloiirs''^ \ but 
an adverb, or adverbial phrase, never forms the complement of a 
predicate. A substantive clause may be used as a complement, just 
like a simple substantive, as “My advice is that you do not meddle 
the maiterd^ 

394. A verb is an aitrihutive word, and an infinitive mood or infini- 
tive phrase is often used instead of an adjective as a subjective 
complement, as, “He seems to have fory^otten me." The infinitive 
thus used may'fitself be followed by a complement. Thus, in “He 
appea??-s to be honest," to be is the complement of appeal's^ and hofiest 
the complement of to be. 

The complement of the piedicate in these cases is spoken of the subject, 
and must therefoie agree with the subject in all that they can have in 
common. Hence the rule that the verbs be^ become, fecl^ be called, &c., 
take the same case after them as before them. The objective comple- 
ment with an active verb becomes the subjective complement of the 
passive, as “ He cut the matter short." “The matter was cut short." 
Similarly a verb fonning an indirect predicate of a substantive^ 
(§ 397) ^^fter an active verb, becomes the complement of the predicate 
in the passive construcLon, as “Hew’as heard to say'"* ; “The bear 
was made to dance. The same is the case with a factitive object 
(§ 369 A), as in “He was made hng '‘'‘ ; “ He was elected consult 
In such sentences as ‘ It is I,’ we must regard it as the subject, and /as the 
complement of the predicate ; *// {Le., ‘the person you have in mind,’ 
&c ) is Id In Anglo-Saxon th^ was reversed. We find “ gyf Ju h)t 
eait," if thou art it {Matt. xirM{8) ; “Ic hyteom,” I it am {Matt. 
xiv. 27)- (So in modem German ‘ich bin es.’) Afterwards we find 
the it omitted, as, “gif thou art” {Matt. xiv. 28}; “I my sijf am” 
{Luke 39). In Chaucer we find ‘It am I,^ where ‘I’ is the 
complement of the predicate, hut attracts the verb into its own 
person. - ® 

2. Objective Complement. 

395. When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
complement of the predicate stands in the attributive relation 

* Some persons have the mistaken idea that they are using: better English when they say 
“ The rose sm&Ws sweetly," ‘‘ His voice sounded harshly, ’ &c. In many cases it does not 
matter which form of expression is used It comes to much the same thing whether we say 
‘He arrived or ‘He arrived safely , * but no one in his senses would say “he seems 
honestly " for “ he seems honest," or “ He feels coldly ” for ‘‘he feels cold " 

t Of course infinitive moods, participles, and gerunds may have complements attached to 
them just as well as the finite forms of the verb, as ‘He strove to become ‘feeling 
iicky’ &e. 
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to the object of the verb ; as, “ He dyed the cloth red.” “ She 
called the man a liar.” This kind of complement may be termed the 
Objective Complement* 

The following are examples of the Objective Complement i — * Hold 
the reins * he took the man prisoner ’ ; * he left his nephew 

heir to his estate’; ‘attention held them mute^\ ‘let me alone ^ \ 
‘ set the prisoner free '' ; ‘he painted the house whnte ' ; ‘ they appointed 
Nelson admiral. When the complement is a noun, we in fact get 
two objects, of which the second is a factitive object (§ 369 a). It is, 
however, properly regarded as a Complement of the Predicate. Its 
meaning is so bound up with that of the verb, that it cannot be 
separated from it to become the subject in the passive construction. t 
We can say ‘The man was taken prisoner but we cannot make 
prisoner the subject of was taken. 


3. Infinitive Complement. 

308. The third kind of complement is that which follows suclvverbs 
as can^ will^ 7m£st^ 5tc., as I can write f He must This may be 
termed the infinitive complement, or complementary infinitive. 
The object of the sentence is often attached to the dependent infinitive. 

In some grammars an infinitive thus used is called a Prolative Infinitive^ 
that is, an Infinitive which car 7 ‘ies forward or extends the meaning of 
the preceding verb. There is no objection to the term. It comes 
in fact to precisely the same thing. To say that a verb is an extensible 
verby and that its meaning is extended or carried forward by the 
infinitive that follows, is equivalent to saying that it is a verb of incom- 
plete predication^ and that its meaning is completed or filled up by the 
infinitive. 


* This sort of Complement requires to be carefully distinCTished from the iTtdirect Predicate 
(5 397). At first sight they seem much the same, but*a little reflection will show that when we 
have an indirect predicate attached to a substantive the meaning of the preceding verb is not 
in any way mofified or filled up by what^Jows it, and what is denoted by the indirect 
predicate is not in any way the result of action denoted by the verb. In ‘ He felt the 
ground shake,’ ‘ He saw the man hanged, ^the verbs ‘felt’ and ‘ saw ’ convey of thefnselves 
their full and usual meaning, and describe completely the aption that we intend to predicate ; 
and ‘ shake ’ and ‘ hanged ’ do not denote anything which is the result of the ‘ meling ’ or 
‘seeing.’ But if we say ‘ He made the man^ngry, ‘he struck the man dead,’ ‘ he pmnted 
the hoi^e white,’ the verbs ‘made,’ ‘struck.^ ‘painted’ do* not of themselves fully describe 
the action that we intend to predicate, and >ngry,’ * dead,’ -^nd ‘ white,’ denote what is the 
result of the ‘ making,' ‘ strilung,’ and ‘ painting.’ In “ He?found the man dead Is not 

the complement offotmd, because the dead state of'the man is in no way the result the 
■finding; but in “ He struck the man dead,” deadns the complement oi struck^ because the 
dead state of the man is the resttli of the striking. The close connection between the verb 
and its complement is seen from the position of the words in ‘ Hold fast the profession of your 
faith ’ ; ‘They make broad their phylactenes ’ (In A.S. 77 iake <5n7aui’=t<5brsedetS ; in Wycliffe= 
alar^en). In some cases the complement has formed a distin ct compound with the verb, as 
‘white-wash,’ ‘rough-hew.’ In German this is quite common, as in guimachen^ voll^ngen, 
todtschl^eny &c. The matter is not settled by saying that ‘ he made the man angry’ simply 
means that what he .made’ was ‘the man in an angry state.* This sort of explanation is 
quite inapplicable to the rest of the examples ^ven above. It is possible only in the case of 
make,^ and perhaps one or two more verbs. 

t Tfiis use of a v»b and a complement instead of a single verb results from the analytic 
tendei^es of English. _ In A.S. we find ‘wyrsian’ ~ ‘to make worse,* ‘tdbrsed&n"’ * ‘to* 
make broad,' ‘ geclansian * = * to make clean.’ 
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OBJECT. 

397. The Object of a verb may be — 

1. Simple. 2. Compotmd. 3. Complex. 

These distinctions are the same as in the case of the Subject 

(§ 384, &c.). 

There is also a peculiar kind of Complex Object, consisting of a 
Substantive accompanied by an Infinitive Mood, a Participle, or an 
Adjective which forms an Indirect Predicate to it,* as I saw hwi 
‘^He made the bear dance'^^ “Let there be “ Let 21s 

;pray ” ; “ He commanded the bridge to be lowered ^^ ; t He knew the 
vian to have been unjustly accused^^ \ “We saw the man ha7iged^^\X 
“ They found the child dying ^^ ; J “He made his power felt ; X We 
found the man honest?'^ J 

These substantive phrases may also be used as the subjects of verbs 
(see.^ 387 anci note), and may come after prepositions, as “ The wind 
sits fair for news to go to Ireland ; “They set him free without his 
ranso 7 n paid^'‘ \ “On some bra 7 tdy being ad^ninisfered^ he revived” 
(compare the Latin post urbem conditafti). 

The question whether a participle or adjective forms an Indirect 
Predicate, or is merely an attributive adjunct of the Object, may often 
be settled by the introduction of an Infinitive Mood, as They found 
the child [to be] dying,” “He found the man [to be] honest,” or by 
substituting a substantive clause, as “ He believed that the fnan was 
insane'^ for “He believed the man insajiel^ 

398 . The neuter * id often serves as a temporary or provisional representa- 
tive of a complex object, showing its grammatical relation to a verb 
or participle, as “I think it foolish to act “ The burden which 
they considered it impossible to remove,” where = ‘to remove 
which.’ (See § 387.) The object is also sometimes pleonastically 
repeated, as “All other dot^^ by time let them be cleared.” 


* This answers to the ordinary Accusative and Infinitive in Latin. In A.S. we find 
“ SecgatJ hine Iibban ” = * They say him livet 

t The be^nner must not confound the indir^t predicate with the infinitive denoting purpose 
or result. If we say “ He held the man to be in the right,” we have an indirect predicate, 
because what he held (i.e. believed or mainta^ed) was ‘ that the man was in the right.’ But 
in “ He held out his hand to he canedy we get an infinitive of purpose. So ** He commanded 
the bridge to be lowered *' = * he commanded that the bridge should be lowered ’ ; it is 
obvious that ‘ bridge ’ cannot be the direct object of ‘ commanded ’ ; but in “ He urged me /o 
come,” “They entreated us to remainy “We compelled the man to desist,” we have 
infinitives denoting purpose (and therefore forming adverbial adjuncts of the verb), denoting 
that to which the ‘ urging,’ ‘entreating,’ or ‘ compelling’ was directed. Sometimes the con- 
struction is ambiguous, as “ He caused the troops to press onwards ” ; “ He ordered the men 
to advance.” This last may mean either “ He gave orders to the men to advance,” or ‘ he gave 
QtdexB that the men should adzfawet 

X To see how different this construction is from that of a substantive with an ordinary 
attributive adjunct, compare “ He saw the man hanged ” with “ he saw a man clothed in 
scarlet.” The latter means ‘ He saw a man z« the state described by ‘ clothed in scarlet,’ The 
former does not mOan that ‘ he saw ike man in a hanged condttiont but ‘ he saw the hanging 
of the man take placet If ‘ clothed in scarlet ’were an indirect predicate, the sentence would 
mean th^t ‘ he saw the man having the scarlet clothes put on him.’ 
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390 . The object of a verb may have any combination of attributive 

adjuncts attached to it. It is then said to be enlarged or expanded. 
(See § 388.) If the object be an infinitive mood or a gerund, it may 
have an object or an adverbial adjunct attached to itself (§ 388). 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

400. Sentences are of three kinds : — 

A. Simple. B. Complex. C. Compound. 

When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite verb, it is 
said to be a simple sentence. 

WTien a sentence contains not only a complete subject and its verb, 
but also other dependent or subordinate clauses which have subjects 
and verbs of their own, the sentence is said to be complex. 

When a sentence consists of two or more complete and independent 
sentences connected by co-ordinative conjunctions, it- is said to be 
compound. ^ 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

401. A Complex Sentence * is one which, besides a principal 
subject and predicate, contains one or more subordinate clauses, 
which have subjects and predicates of their own. 

Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds : — 

1. Substantive Clauses. 2. Adjective Clauses. 

3. Adverbial Clauses. 

A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of 
the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. 

An Adverbial Clause is one wb^h, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adv^te 

402 . A complex sentence is produced whenever the place of a 

substantive, an adjective, or an adverb is supplied by a substantive 
clause, an adjective clause, or £11 adverbial clause. t The prin- 
cipal sentence is a containing sentei^ce^ and the subordinate clause is a 
contained clause. ^ 


• It will pbviate much confusion if the term * Sentence ’ he restricted to a combination of 
words forming a comjflete whole, ‘ Clause \to a subordinate member of a sentence containing 
a, finite verb, and ^ Phrase ’ to any combination of words which does not contain a finite 
verb expressed or understood. 

^ + Learners are sometimes told that a Substantive Clause is the ‘ expansion ’ of a Substan- 
tive, an Adjective Clause the ‘ expansion ' of an Adjective, and so on. This is a misleading 
view of the matter. One expr^sion is the exfaftsion of another only when the elements of 
the latter are still preseiyed in the former. Thus, “The lark buili^" is expanded in 
sentence^ The lark, which soars so high and sings so sweetly, builds its nest on the dewy 
ground.’^ But to say that “ I saw that he was confused*' is an expansion of * I saw his con- 
fustonp is a misuse of terms. A shoe is not * expanded ' when it is pulled off and replaced by 
a jack-boot. 
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If \v*e say, “He announced the arrival of Caesar,” we get 'a simple 
sentence. If we say, “ He announced that Ccesa? had arrived,’’ we get 
a complex sentence, the substantive clause f/iai Cersar had arrived 
being substituted for the mndval of Ccesar. 

If we say, “He has lost the book given to him by me,” v,e have a 
simple sentence. If we say, “ He has lost the book which I had given 
to him,” we get a complex sentence, the adjective clause 'which I had 
given to hhn^ being substituted foi given to him by me. 

If we say, “The boy went out to play on the completion of his task,” 
we get a simple sentence. If we say, “ The boy went out to play when 
he bad completed his task,” we get a complex sentence, the adverbial 
clause Tohen he had completed kis task, being substituted for on the coin- 
pletion of his task. 

It must never be forgotten that a dependent or subordinate clause is an 
integral part of the principal sentence to which it belongs, j'ust as 
though it were an ordinary substantive, adjective, oi adverb. 

Two or more subordinate clauses may be co-ordinate with each 
other, as We heard that he had lost all his money, and [that he] had 
gone (?ut of his mind ” ; “ This is the book which I spoke of, and which 
I promised to lend you.” 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

403, A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the princb 
pal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other substantive, 
or be governed by a preposition. 

Substantive clauses usually begin either with the conjunction that* 
or with an interrogative word. The conjunction that, however, is 
frequently understood ; as “I saw he was tired.” Sometimes the 
interrogative ‘ how ’ is so weakened^^meaning as to be equivalent to 
‘ that^ as “ ’Tis told how the good sqp?^e gives never less than gold.” 

404. In the sentence ‘‘ I know that he did this/ the clause * that he 
did this ’ is the object of the verb ‘ knowd 

In “ He asked me how old I w^as,”»the clause ^how old I was ’ is the 
object of the verb ‘ askedJf Similafly in He asked me whether I 
was hungry,” the clause whether I was httngry is the (second) object 
of 'asked.’ ^ If \s often used with a similar interrogative force, as 
‘'He asked me if I was hungry.” 

In “When I set out is uncertain,” the clause ‘ wheti I set out ^ is the 
subject of the verb ' zj.’t 


* In vulgar English ’‘as'* is commonly used for ‘ tkatl sometimes along with ‘ ho-wl as “ I 
believe as hmu your man deals with the devil’’ (Svwtteti). Similarly y/o fiTxd ’ how that 
as “That thou may’st know how that the earth is the Lord’s.” 

t How and when are here interrogative words, In cases of this sort we get what is called 
a dependent (or indirect) question, Interrogatives are also used with verbs In the infinitive 
mood to constitute a suhsiantive phrase, as ‘ I do not know where to£^’ (p. 387). 


M 
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In “ The idea that I shall give my consent is ridiculous,” the clause 
^ that I shall give my consent^ is in apposition to the noun Hdeal In 

Why have we done this, that we have let Israel go,” the clause Hhat 
we haiie let Israel go ^ is in apposition to the pronoun ‘ this,^ 

In “We should have arrived sooner, but that we met with an 
accident,” the clause ‘ that we met with an accideiit ’ is governed by 
the preposition ‘ butl^ In “ Have they any sense of why they sing,” 
the clause ^ why they sing ^ is governed by the preposition ^ o/I 

405. When a substantive clause is the subject of a verb, it is usually repre- 
sented temporarily by the pleonastic demonstrative ‘ as “// is not 

that hs died yest&day.'^^ This is also the case when the clause is 
the object of a complex predicate (§ 391 ), as He made it clear that 
the plan leas impossiblelf 

A substantive clause may also follow a phrase which, taken as a wholSj is 
equivalent to a transitive verb. Thus : “ He other means doth make. How 
he may work unto her fuither smart,” where ‘ make means’ = endeavozii'f or 
try, I azn afraid that he will not succeed ’ is equivalent to ‘ I fear that he 
will not succeed. ’J So in “Bid her be judge whether Bassanio had i>^t once 
a friend,” ‘be judge’ = ‘judge.’ 

406. It is to verbs that substantives and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This has nothing to do with the predicative 
force of the verb, but depends upon the fact that the verb denotes an action or 
feeling diiected towards an object. Participles and gerunds take objects after 
them, and even some nouns which denote a transitive action or feeling may 
have a substantive clause as an object. § Thus, ‘ There is no proof that he did 
this ’ ; ‘We have no hope that he will recover.’ 

407. A quotation is not a substantive or dependent clause. Its form is not 
affected by its relation to the principal verb, as that of a dependent clause is. 
Compare “ He said ‘ I am tired'' ” with “ He said that he was tiredl^ ' 

ABJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

408. An Adjective ClaiJ^is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is ^tdvalent to an adjective. It 


* In such cases the preposition and the substantive clause governed by it constitute 
together an adverbial adjunct of the predicf 4 e, just like a preposition and noun (§ 372, 2). 
Wftat is sometimes improperly substituted for that, as ‘ I had no idea but what the story was 
tnie ’ ; and ikat is sometimes omitted, as * * * § ICiiever rams but it pours ’ (i e., ‘ leaving out the 
times when it pours, it never rains ') ; ‘ But I be deceived, our fine musician groweth amorous ' 
(Shaksp. Tajy. iii. i). In these cases the b 7 a acquires the function of a conjunction (§ 393). 

+ This anticipatory ‘ zt ’ sometimes brings into prominence some adjzmct of the predicate. 
Thus, “ It was for you that I bought the boob," i e ‘ my buying the book was for you.* “ It 
was yesterday that this event happened " =: ‘ the happening of this event was (z>., took place) 
yesterday.' 

t It is also possible to treat the substantive clause in such cases as being analogous to 
the adverbial accusative, or accusative of closer definition in Latin. Thus, “lam sorry that 
you are not well "is ‘I am sorry as regaz-ds the fact that you are not well.’ 

This is sometimes the only mode of dealing with such a clause, as in “ He was vexed that 
you did ziot come" ; “ I am sure that he did zt" 

§ Mr, Peile {Primer, p. 127) quotes the remarkable construction ^ Plautus, “ Quid tibi 
kmv iactio est?" ‘What rzght-qf touching this woman have you*?' Sometimes a noun, 
owng to its peculiar meaning, has an Adverbial clause attached to it, as “Amxiety lest hi 
fhould lose his money harassed him.” 
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stands in the attributive relation to a substantivfe, and is attached 
to the word which it qualifies by means of a relative pronoun, or 
a relative adverb which is equivalent to a relative pronoun pre- 
ceeded by a preposition. 

In the sentence Look at the exercise which I have written,” the 
clause ‘ which I have writte7i ’ qualifies the noun ^ exercise,^ and is 
much the same in force as the participial phrase ^ written by me.^ 

In “ That is the house where I dwell,” the clause ‘ where I dwelP 
qualifies the noun ‘ house.^ Where is equivalent to m which. 

Adjective clauses are usually co-ordinate with a demonstrative adjec- 
tive this^ that, &c. Thus in the sentence, “ I never received those 
books which you sent,” the adjective ^ those"' and the adjective clause 
^ which you sent' aie both in the attributive 1 elation to ‘ books' 

409. The relative is sometimes omitted, as “ Where is the book I gave 
you ? " for whith / gave you ; “I have a mind presages me i^uciimthriftp 
(S:c., for wJuch presages, &c. (§ 164). 

Sometimes adjective clauses are used substantively, i.c., with no 
antecedent expiessed, as “ Who steals my purse, steals trash.” This 
omission of the antecedent is usual when the relative tvhat is used, as 
“ I heard what he said,” “There is no truth in what he said.” 

410. Caie must be used to distinguish those clauses in which an indirect 
question is involved in the use of zvho, what, zvhen, zohei'e, &c. , from 
clauses m which these words are mere relatives. In such sentences as, 
“Tell me what I ought to do,” “I asked him who said so,” “ I know 
why he did It,” “He asked me w'hen I had arrived,” the dependent 
clauses aie indirect questions, and are substantive clauses, having no 
antecedent expressed or understood to which they relate. They are 
based upon the direct questions, “What ought I to do?” ; “ Who said 
so?” &c. In “That is what I said,” “This is where I live,” the 
dependent clauses aic adjective clauses. Sometimes there is no 
ambiguity. In “He asked me where I lived" we clearly have an 
indirect question. In “I belie'^ what you say"'"' we have an adjective 
clause (with suppressed antecedeS^K ‘ that which you say.’ Sometimes 
a sentence is ambiguous. Thus, “I know what you told him” may 
mean either “ The fact which you told him is one that I know,” or 
“I know the answer to the question ‘What did you tell him.” 
The distinction is analogous to mat between clauses beginning with 
quis or quid in Latin, and clauses beginning with qui or quod. In 
these the distinction is marked also by the mood of the verb. “ Nescio 
quid narraveiis ” means ‘ I do not know what stoiy it was that you 
told.’ “Non credo quod narravisti” means ‘I do not believe the 
story which yom told.’ 

411. Clauses beginning with as must be regarded as adjective clauses, when 
they follow such and sa7ne. Thus, in “ I do not admire such books as 
he writes,” the clause as he zindtes is an adjective clause qualifying 
hooks, and co-ordinate with such, as being a relative -pronou a (§ 165). 


* Sometimes a relative danse (with a finite verb) is replaced by relative i>hrase with an 
infinitive mood, as “ Where there is then no goodj^r which to strive " , “ He had not where- 
withal to buy a loaf I’ Sometimes even the relative is omitted, as “ I have not a pe:i *0 write 
with.'* 
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412. An adjectivfe clause (like an ordinary adjective) has usually a 
definitive or restrictive force. But it often happens that clauses intro- 
duced by relatives are, as regards their force and meaning, co-ordinate 
with the principal clause. Such a clause is continuative rather than 
definitive. Thus, in “ I wrote to your brother, who replied that you had 
not arrived,’’ the sense of the sentence would be the same if a7id he 
were substituted for who. So in He heard that the bank had failed, 
which was a sad blow to him,” which should be treated as equivalent 
to and this. 

The continuative relative may even belong in reality to an adverbial 
clause contained within the e^itire clmise which it introduces. Thus : — 
“Which when Beelzebub perceived .... he rose” {Par, L, 
li. 299 ), equivalent to “ And when Beelzebub perceived this, — he 
rose.” “ Which though I be not wise enough to frame, Yet as I well it 
meane, vouchsafe it without blame” {Spenser, vi. 4 , 34 ), i.e,, * And 
^though I be not wise enough to frame this,’ &c. Modern writers 
"rather eschew these constructions. 

« « ^ 

413. The anticipative or provisional subject it often has an adjective clause 

as an adjunct. Thus, “It was John who did that” = “ It (the 
person) who did that was John.” In such cases, when the relative" 
is the subject of the following verb, that verb usually agrees in 
number and person with the predicative noun or pronoun instead of 
the subject tt, as, “It is my parents who forbid that;” “It is I 
who say so.” 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

414. An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It stands in 
the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, or another adverb.* 

Thus, in the sentence, " He was writing a letter when I arrived,” the 
clause whe7t I arrived^ indicates the time at which the action 
expressed by the verb was wr^ng took place. The clause “ when I 
arrived^^ is therefore in the adverbial relation to the verb was writing. 
The sense and construction may be represented by a single adverb : 
“ He was writing a letter ; I arrived ihen.^^ So, “ He still lay where he 
had falletifi i.e., “He had fallgn [somewhere] : he still there P 

“ I give you this because I love yott ; ” i.e., “ 1 love you ; therefy>re I 
give you this.” 

CLASSIRCATION OF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

415. Adverbial Clauses may be arranged in the following classes : — 

1. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Time. 

416. Clauses of this kind begin either with the connective adverbs which 
denote time, or’with the conjunctions before, after, while, since, ere. 


_ • Adverbs sometimes do duty as nouns, as “ I have heard that before now (= the present 
time)" ; along day." Adverbial clauses aie sometimes used thus, as “ W^en 

re come together into one place, this (i e your coining iog-ether) is not to eat the Lord’s supper " 
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nntiU Sic. As, “ Every one listens when he “He punished 

the boy whenever he did w?'077g.^'' “He never spoke afier he 
When relative eidverhs introduce advei’bial clauses, they not only 
connect the adverbial clause with the principal clause, but iheinselve^^ 
qualify the verb of the clause which they introduce. 

2.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Place. 

417. Clauses of this kind are introduced by the relative or connective adverbs 
where., whither, luhence, &c. As, “He is still sX.2sdim^ivhere I lejt 
himj^ “ Whither 1 go ye cannot come.” 

5. — Adverbial Clauses relatin'^ to Manner. 

418. Adverbial clauses relating to manner are commonly introduced by the 
relative or connective adverb as. dt.g., “He did as he was told.'"' 
“It turned out as I expected ” Clauses beginning with as are generally 
elliptical. At full length, “ He did as he was told to do."' 

4. — Adverbial Clauses relating to Degree. 

419 .^Clauses of this kind are introduced by the conjunction thati, or the 
connective adverbs the (§ 270) and as. 

Adverbial clauses denoting degree are always attached to adjectives or 
adverbs. They are almost always elliptical. 

420. S.gi ** He is not so (<?r as) tall as I thought” {i.e., as I thought he 
was tall). Here the clause “ as I thought [he was tallj ” qualifies (or 
is in the adverbial relation to) the adjective tall, and is co-ordinate 
with the demonsti*ative adverb so ; and the relative adverb as at the 
beginning of the adverbial clause qualifies tall understood. 

“He is taller than his brotherf;” “He is taller than his brother 
[is tall].” “ I love study more than ever [I loved it much].” Respect- 
ing than { see § 291. 

“The more I learn, the more I wish to learn,” Here the adverbial 
sentence the more I learn^'^ qualifies the comparative more in the 
main clause, and is co-ordinate with the demonstrative adverb the 
which precedes it ; the word mor^vi the adverbial clause being itself 
qualified by the relative adverTr^^Sf. The first the is relative or sub- 
ordinative, the second demonstrative (§§ 126, 270). 

6. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Cause. 

421. These usually begin with the con^nctions because and for. 

E.g.i “ I love him because he is ^od.” Here “ because he is good'^ is 
an adverbial clause qualifying the verb love. 

“ He.could not have seen me, for I was not there.” Here I was 
not there ” is an adverbial clause qualifying the verb could. 


• Adverbial clauses are often co-ordinate with some preceding demonstrative adverb, the 
vague signification of which they determine, as when then is accompanied by a clause begin- 
ning with when, there by a clause beginning with where, &c. (Comparel 408.) 

t That we must understand the adjective tall as well as the verb is, will easily be seen if it 
be considered that every clause or subordinate sentence must have a predicate as well as a 
subject. If we ask what is predicated of his brother, the answer obviously is, being tail. 
t The Latin quam means * in what degree,’ * by how much.' Dittor est quam ego means 
in what degree I [am. ric^] he is richer.’ Quam is therefore a connective adverb in Latin, 
though in English than has become a mere conjuncrioiu The meaning of the two words is 
quite distinct. Than originally meant when. 
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Clauses deno^ting a cause or reason often begin with * tJiai^ as He 
does hear me, and that he does I weep” {_Shaksp.)* Compare the use 
of quod in Latin. 

6. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Purpose and Consequence. 

422. E>g.^ “ He lan so fast that he was out ofbreathE Here the adverbial 
clause that he was out of hr eath'^^ stands in the adverbial relation to 
fast, and is co-ordinate with so, the indefinite meaning of which it 
amplifies and defines. In these sentences the older writers often have 
as for that, as “ I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle m<ay enter” 
{Shaksp,), In fact »s is the more correct word. 

423. Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under Ihis head. ^E.g.j 
“He labours that he may become ricJiE Here the adverbial clause 
qualifies the verb labours. “ I will not make a noise, lest I shotdd 
disturb yotiE Here the adverbial clause qualifies will make. The Sub* 
junctive Mood is used in these clauses. It is usually in the compound 

.'"form, but in the older writers we find the simple subjunctive, as, 
“ Lest sin surfrisd ihte ; ” “ That I be not further tedious untpi. thee.” 

7. — Adverbial Clauses relating to Condition.* 

424. Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions if, unless, except, 
though f although, and the compounds however, whoever, whatever, &c. 

425. In adverbial clauses of conditto7i, the principal sentence is called the 
consequent clause {t.e., the clause which expresses the consequence) \ the 
subordinate sentence is called the hypothetical clause, 

426. Suppositions may be of two kinds. 

(A. ) Suppositions of the first kind relate to some actual event or state of 
things, which was, is, or will be real, independently of our thought 
respecting it. In such suppositions the indicative mood is employed. 

427. Examples . — “ If the prisoner committed the crime, he deserves death. 
If he did not commit it, all the witnesses swore falsely.” If he is at 
home, I shall see him.” “ If your letter is finished, bring it to me.” 

428. In like manner coiuessive ci>r^^es beginning with though or although , . 
which relate to what actually zs or was the case, have the indicative 
mood ; as, “Though he was there, I did not see him ; ” “ Bad as the 
accommodation is, we must put up with it.” 

429. In a hypothesis relating to ^me definite event still future, the future 
tense of the indicative mood was formerly sometimes used in the jjypo- 
thetical clause. ' E.g., “If we shall say ‘ from heaven,’ he will say, 

* Why then did ye not believe him ? ’ ” {Mark i. 31 ). “ If they shall 

enter into my rest ” {Heb. v. 5 ). This construction is now obsolete, and 
in such cases we now use the present tense. 

430. (B.) Suppositions of the second kind treat an event or a state of things 

* For a fuller discussion of the use of the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods in clauses of 
this kind, the reader is referred to the Appendix to the author’s ‘ Shorter -English Grammar/ 
or his Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential Mood.’ (published separately). 

+ Hypothetical clauses sometimes begin with ‘though '(“He looks as though he knew 
clauses soireLim.esi bp.gin with ‘ if ’(“ He was generally respected, if little 
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as a mere conception of the mind. In suppositipns of this class, the 
subjunctive mood is employed, 

431. A supposition which is contraiy to some fact, present or past, is neces- 

sarily a mere conception of the mind, and therefore the subjunctive 
mood is used, the past indefinite tense* of the subjunctive being used 
in the hypothetical clause with reference to present time, and the past 
perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent clause the 
secondary past indefinite subjunctive (or conditional) is used after a 
supposition referring to present time, and the secondary form of the 
past perfect subjunctive (or conditional perfect) after a supposition 
relating to past time. ^ 

Examples . — “ If he were present (which he is not), I would speak to 
him.” '‘If our horse had not fallen down (which he did), we should 
not have missed the train.” 

432. In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the past - perfect 
subjunctive used in the consequent clause, instead of the secondary 
form (or conditional perfect) ; as, “I had fainted unless I had? believed 
to see the goodness of the Lord.” 

433. Clauses expressing a wish contrary to the fact have also the subjunctive 
mood. Thus, “ I wish that he were here (which he is not).” 

434. When we make a supposition with regard to the future, and state its 
consequence, as a mere conception of the mind, without reference^ to 
determination by the actual issue of still future events, the subjunctive 
mood must be used in both clauses. 

Examples . — “ If he were i awarded he would be encouraged to perse- 
vere.” “If he went [or should go, or were to go) away without 
speaking to me, I should be grieved.” “ If he lost {or should lose, or 
were to' lose) his money, he would never be happy again.” “ He 
could not \or would not be able to) do it if he tiled \or were to try).” 
“ I would not believe it unless I saw {or should see) it.”^ “ If he 
were to fail, it would be a gieat disgiacc.” The use of the_ indicative 
in such suppositions (as “ If he was to fail,” &c.) is a vulgarism, 

436. When we make a suppositiomwith regard to the future, there is of 
course as yet no actual fact to vrSich our supposition can relate. Such 
a supposition therefore comes naturally to be regarded as dealing with 
what is matter of conception only, and consequently as being appro- 
priately expressed by the subjunctive mood. Moreover, since the use 
of the future tense in a hypothesis relating to the future is now 
obsolete, the use of the subjun^ive enables us to distinguish between 
a supposition relating to possible future fact, and one relating to 
actual present fact. Compare “I will come to-morrow if the 
weather be fine,” and “ I will speak to him if he is at home now.” 
The use of the subjunctive is still more desirable if the supposition 
expresses a general case, as such a supposition necessarily refers to 


• It seems anomalous to have a pass tense.in any mood referring to present time, but the 

idiom is found in French, German, Latin, and Greek. In French and Greek we even have a 
past tense of the indicative mood used in sentences of this kind. It seems to have been felt 
that the past tense used with reference to present time marked better the want of congruity 
between the supposition and the fact. Thus to express in Greek If he ivere wise no woulet 
'listen to your advice” we should have to say what is equivalent to ** If he was wise, he was 
(as a consequence) to your advice,” 
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what is not d^Jinite matter of fact. Thus, If a line he bisected, &c. 
“If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.” K conce sive clause 
relating to the future should always have the subjunctive (as Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished”; “We 
will start to-morrow, though \train cats and dogs”). ‘Though’ with 
the indicative implies “The case is (or was) so and so, nevertheless, &:c.” 

436. It is still quite legitimate to use the Subjunctive Mood in hypotheses 

or concessions dealing with actual present or past fact, when a general 
case is put, because the vagueness of the case put makes it a matfer 
of conception rather than of definite fact. Thus, ‘ ‘ But if he 'be a 
robber, if he have ea^en upon the mountains, &c., shall he liv^”? 
(Ezek. xviii) ; “ Oft, though Wisdom wake. Suspicion sleeps at 

Wisdom’s gate.” Modern usage tends to ignore this distinction, 

437. The older writers also frequently extended the use of the subjunctive 

to hypotheses relating to actual definite fact. Thus, “If thou have 
power to raise him, bring him hither ” (Shaksp. ) ; “If it be thou, bid 
me come to thee” (Matt. xiv. 28) ; “If it were so, it was a grievous 
fault” (Sh. yi C.). This is no longer allowable. ^ 

438. An interrogative or imperative sentence is sometimes used in such a 
way as to be equivalent to a hypothetical clause. E.g., “Is any 
afflicted (i e., if any one is afflicted), let him pray.” “ Take any form 
but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble.” In this way the 
louble interrogatives whether — or came to be equivalent to either if— 
or if (See § 290, p. 1 23.) 

43k The use of the indefinite pronouns and adverbs compounded with ever 
(whoever, however, &c.) in concessive clauses may have sprung out of 
the interrogative use of them. Thus, “ Whoever said so, it is false ” is 
much the same as “ W’ho ever said so ? It is false.” 

440. Conditional clauses (in the older wnters) often begin with so.^* 

“I am content so (i.e., on this condition t namely, that) thou wilt 
have it so ” (Rom. and J. iii. 5). Just as the demonstrative that 
became the relative or connective that, the so in conditional clauses 
became E.g., “ As I wer ^ a shepherdess, I should be piped and 
sung to ; as a dairy-wench. I*J^^uld dance at maypoles” (Ben. Jons. 
Cynth. Rev. iv. i). This elliptical use of as (in the second clause). is 
still quite common. In Chaucer as is often used for as if as “ Thanne 
wolde he speke and crye as he were wood,” i.e., * as if be were mad ’ 
(Pi^ol, 636). We still have thTs use of as in the phrase ^ as ic zvere.^ 

441. The fo^xe of an adverbial clsTase is often expressed by a participle. 
Thus, “More destroyed than thus (i.e,, if wo were more destroyed 
than thus), we should be quite abolished and expire.” “ Knowing his 
duplicity {= because I knew, &c.), I was on my guard.”| (Compare 
Horace’s “Dabitur licentia sumpta pudenter.”) 

4^. The conjunction if is often omitted, as “ Had I known this 
( ~ if I had known this), I would not have come.” 

.* Si, in Latin, is only sic without the demonstrative particle ce or c. 

+ In Piers Plowman (6721) we find “ By so ye hadde my silver ” ; i.e. * provided that {or iO 
ye had my silver.* ‘ With that ’ was similarly used by the old writers ; ‘ with that it be so '=s 
‘provided it be so.’ 

t There is not the slightest reason for maintaining that in such cases we have the gerund. 
The active participle is as legitimate as the passive, about which there is no ambiguity. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

443. A compound sentence is one which consists of two or 
more co-ordinate complete sentences, joined together by co-ordi- 
native conjunctions, as lit is happy, but I am not ’’ ; They 
toil not, neither do they spin/' 

Co-ordinate clauses are grammatically independent of each other, 
\\%ereas every subordinate clause is a component part of some other 
clause or sentence. 

444. We get a compound sentence whenever two or more sentences uuhich 
form complete wholes in themselves are joined together by co-ordina- 
tive conjunctions. But one or more of these complete sentences which 
are membeis of a compound sentence may themselves be complex 
sentences, as (tz) “I will tell your brother when I see him, but {b) I 
do not think that he will arrive this week.” 

N.B. — The conjunction itself does not enter into the construction of the 
clause which it introduces. 

COLLATERAL SENTENCES. 

446. We frequently find co-ordinate sentences, which have a 
connection with each other as regards their sense and use, but 
have no gra77imattcal link of connection between them. For 
example : ‘‘ I came. I saw. I conquered,” “ Fear God. Honour 
the king.” I was robbed of all my money; for that reason I 
was unable to proceed.” “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” 
Such sentences as those placed side by side in the above examples 
may be called collateral or asyndetic sentences. 

. 446. W^e frequently have a series of sentences which are partly 
collateral and partly compound. 

Example 

He stay’d not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone ; 

He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none.” 

447. A proper consideration of^the nature of collateral sentences 
will enable us materially to thin the usual lists of conjunctions. A 
word is not -a conjunction becaifie it refers us to something that 
precedes. Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as therefore.^ 
consequently^ likewise^ also all so ==just in that 7nan7ier)^ never- 
theless^ fiotwithstandmg^ are not conjunctions, but demonstrative 
adverbs. When we say We went the first day to Paris ; theiicc wc 
proceeded to Lyons,” we get two collateral sentences. When we say 
“We went the first day to Paris, whence we proceeded to Lyons,” we 
get one sentence, whence having a grammatically connective force. 
(See § 292.) 

448. For analysis, a series of collateral or asyndetic sentences may be 
treated as though they formed a compound whole. 
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QONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

449. When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same sub- 
ject, the same predicate, the same object, the same complement, 
or the same adverbial adjunct to the predicate, it often happens 
that the portion which they have in common is expressed only 
once. In this case the sentence is said to be contracted. 

Examples : — “Neither I nor you have seen that,” “ Neith^ir 
I [have seen that] nor you have seen that.” “He loved not 
wisely, but too welP ; “ He loved not wisely, but [he loved] 

too well.” Here the predicate is expressed only once.* 
“Religion purifies and ennobles the soul”; z>., “Religion 
purifies [the soul] and [religion] ennobles the soul.” Here the 
subject and the object are expressed only once. 

“ He is either drunk or mad ” ; “ Either he is drunk or [he 

. 13 ] mad.” Here the subject and the verb of incomplete predi- 
cation is are expressed only once. 0 ^ 

“ He advances slowly but surely” ; i.e., “ He advances slowly, 
but [he advances] surely.” Here the common subject and 
predicate are expressed only once. 

“ He reads and writes well ” ; z>., “ He reads [well] and [he] 
writes well.” Here the common subject and the common 
adverbial adjunct are expressed only once. 

450. Contracted sentences ought always to be so constructed, that when 
arranged without conjunctions, so that what is common to both or all 
is placed before or after what is not common, the common and separate 
portions, when read off continuously, make complete sense. Thus, 
** Religion purifies and ennobles the soul,” may be written — 

Religion I Ennobles | * 

and complete sentences are obtained when the parts that are common, 
and written once, are read with each of the separate portions in suc- 
cession. So, “He gave only some good advice, but also a 

sovereign,” may be arranged thus — 

He cave me I advice 

* ^ , ( also a soveieign. 

“ He possesses gi*eater talents, tut is less esteemed than his brother,”— 

If we take such a sentence as, “ Man never is but always to be blest,” 
and subject it to this test, we see in a moment that it is faulty— 

cannot be read off both ways.f 

451. It has been already remarked (§ 387 , note) that a sentence is not 

'riT is expressed must, of course, agree with the nearer of the two subjects. 

Ihe predi^e "which is not expressed ma^r have to be modified when supplied to suit its own 
subj^. Thus, Neither you nor I am right " ; “ Neither you nor your brother is in fault.” 

t ihe following sentences are faulty for a similar reason : — Such as none heard before or 
will again (Bynm) ; Many have and others must sit there " 
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necessarily a contracted sentence because we find co-ordinative con- 
junctions used in it, “John and Charles are brothers,’’ is as much 
one sentence as “These two boys are brothers.” One predication 
may be made of two things taken together. “ The child has a red 
and white ball,” does not mean “The child has a red ball, and the 
child has a white ball.” The attributes coexist m the same object. 
So .when the same act is directed stmtilianeotisly to two or moie 
Greets, the verb may have two or more objects after it ; but the 
sentence need not, on that account, be split up into two or more sen- 
tences. Thus, “He mixed yellow and red together” ; “ He confounds 
right and wrong ” A similar principle applies to the case of adverbial 
adjuncts. In “ The path led onward find upward ” it is not necessary 
to find more than one predication. But “ He came now and then,” 
“ I saw one here and there,” should be treated as contracted sentences. 
But every verb makes a distinct predication, consequently evciy verb 
requires a separate sentence for itself. The conjunction or alvays 
involves a complete sentence for each of the words or phrases that it 
introduces, because the woid implies some alternaiive^ so that the idea 
of simultaneousness is excluded. 

452. It follows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and con- 
tracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinative conjunctions 
must always join words and clauses which stand in the sa7ne relaiioti 
to the other parts of the sentence. It would make nonsense if we 
attempted to join an adjective -to a noun (unless the latter be used 
attributively ox pf'edfeativefy)^ or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in 
the indicative mood to a verb in the imperative mood,* &c. 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

453. Elliptical sentences differ from contracted sentences in the 
following respect : — In contracted sentences a certain portion which is 
common to the sentences is expressed only once in one of them, and 
has to be repeated in the others. In elliptical sentences, the part to 
be supplied in one clause, althay|jji, suggested by what is expressed in 
the other, is not necessarily exd.fctly the same in form. Moreover, 
contracted sentences or clauses are always co-ordinate ; an elliptical 
clause is usually a subordinate clause, the portion to be supplied being 
suggested by the principal clause <%as, He is taller than I,” i.e., “ than 
I am tall”; ‘^This does not cc^t so much as that,” ue.j “as that 
€©sts much ”t 

SUMMARY OF T'.HIE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

454. [Most of these rules, having been already stated in preceding 
parts of this w^ork, are here only referred to, that the pupil may have 
the opportunity of studying them afresh in connection with each other.] 


* Young letter-writers constantly forget this rule at the close of their epistles, where such 
combinations as, “I have no more to say, and belie\e me yours truly, ' are very frequent. 

t It is not always possible to fill up an elliptical sentence. Some occur of which the original 
complete form has been forgotten. See the examples of Analysis for a fuller discussion of 
elliptical sentences. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


CONCORD. 

455 . In inflected languages (like Latin, German, or English in 
its earliest stage) concord means the use of those grammatical 
forms which are congruous with each other. 

A verb must have that grammatical form which shows that it is of 
the same number and person as its subject. 

An adjective must have that grammatical form which shows that it 
is of the same gender, number, and case as the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs. ^ 

A relative pronoun must nave that grammatical form which shows 
that it is of the same gender and number as its antecedent 

456. In modem English, grammatical inflexions have been to a 

great extent dispensed with. We have therefore very little of the 
above kinds of concord. But as regards concords expressed by forin we 
still have^'the rule that a verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person, and that the demonstrative pronoun of the Third Pe?^on 
must agree in gender and number with the noun for which it stands, 
and that the demonstratives and ^ that ^ assume the plural forms 

‘ these ’ and ‘ those ’ when they qualify a plural noun. If the term 
agreement is used for anything beyond this, it can only denote congnUty 
of use, that is, sameness in the gramma*tical relations which might be 
represented by form, but are not. To say, for example, that in ^ The 
woman who was hurt has recovered,” ^ who ’ agrees in gender with 
‘ woman, ^ means no more than that the pronoun, as used in that 
sentence, represents a female person. 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 

457. For the definition of the Nominative Case see § 68 . 

A norm in the nominative case may be used — 

1. As the subject of a sentejw^S 34^) or of a subordinate clause 
of a sentence (§ 401). 

2. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the nominative case 
(§ 362, 2). 

3. As the complement of ar. Intransitive or Passive Verb of 
Incomplete Predication (§ 3/;)i). 

4. As a Noihinative Absolute (§ 372, 5). 

5. As a Nominative of Address (§ 70). 

458. For the functions of the Possessive Case see §§ 71 — 73. 

A nonn in the possessive ease is usually attached to some 

other noun to which it forms an Attributive Adjunct* (§ 362, 3 ), 

* A noun in the possessive case, however, does not cease to be a noun. It does not become 
an adjective because its Jor7n makes it partake of the functions of an adjective. In ‘ John's 
father ’ ‘John’s ’ is a -^nn in the possessive case^ as in ‘ Caesaris uxor,’ ‘ Caesaris ’ is a noun in 
the genitive case. Similarly a noun in the objective case, with or without a pre;^sition, is 
often an Adverbial Adjunct (like a noun in the dative or ablative in Latin). But it is going 
too far to say that the noun in the objective;, dative, or ablative is an adverb. 
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«tid on which it is sometimes said to depeaid. This noun is 
sometimes omitted when it can readily be supplied in thought, 
as ‘‘I bought this at Smith's [shop],” “We went to St. Paul’s 
[church].” 

The Possessive Case may also be the complement ot a Verb of 
incomplete Predication (§ 393), as ‘The earth is the Lord’s.’ 

When something belongs to two or more persons in common, the 
inflexion of the possessive case is placed only after tlie last of the nouns 
that denote the possessors, when they are very closely connected, as 
‘ Smith, Brown, and Robinson’s shop ’ f* Liddell and Scott’s lexicon’ ; 
‘ In William and Mary’s reign.’ 

A complex name has the possessive inflexion at the end (§ 77). 

459. For the functions of the Objective Case see §§ 79 , 80, 182. 

A noun in the objective ease may be used — 

1. As the direct object of a transitive verb, participle, or gerund 
(§ 368). Some verbs take two objective cases after them (§ 370), 
one of which is sometimes a factitive object (§ 369, a). 

2. As the indirect object of a transitive verb, whether active or 
passive (§ 369, b), or as the secondary object after a passive verb, 
when the active verb governs two objectives (§ 370). 

3. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the objective case 

(§ 362, 2). 

4. As the complement of a transitive verb of incomplete predi- 
cation (§ 395). 

5. With an infinitive mood or participle attached to it as an 
indirect predicate, forming a substantive phrase, used as the 
subject or object of a verb, or after a preposition (§ 397). 

6. As an Adverbial Adjunct •(§ 371). 

7 As a Cognate Objective (§ 372, 3). 

8. After Prepositions (§ 277). 

Some anomalous uses ofTiji^ objective case in Pronouns are 
treated of in § 477. 

The Objective Case is used in exclamations, as ‘ Ah me !’ ‘ Oh 
me unhappy ! ’ ‘ Me to be thus jeered at ! ’ 

SYNTAX OF ^DJECTIVES. 

460 . The attributive and the predicative use of Adjectives are 
explained in § 87. As regards adjectives used substantively and 
adjectives which have become substantives, see § 98. 

461 . Adjectives (including participles) sometimes relate to the sub- 
stantive which is implied in a possessive pronoun, as “ The Lord 
lighteneth both their eyes” the eyes of both of them ) ; “For all 
our sakes,” &c. (§ 135, note). Similarly, Thus rep2ilsed, our final 
hope is flat despair” {Milton). 

462 . The Indefinite Article an or a should be repeated before each 
of a series of nouns standing for different things, as “ I saw a horse, a 
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cow, and a pig in the^stable/^ unless the things are so closely connected 
With each other as to form a sort of compound group as “ He built 
a coachhouse and stable ; ” “ Give me a cup and saucer.^’ “ A black 
and white ball can only mean ^ a ball that is partly black and partly 
white/ If we mean to speak of two balls of different colours, we must 
say a black and a white ball/ 

The singular demonstrative adjectives ^ each ’ and ^ every ’ may be 
placed once before two or more nouns, as “ Every man, woman, and 
child was slaughtered ’’ ; “ Each boy and girl received a present/' 

483. The definitive adje/;tives ‘ the,’ ‘ these,’ ‘ those,’ ‘ my,’ ‘ our,’ 
&c., 7ieed not be repeated before each of several nouns, though of course 
they 77iay be so repeated. We commonly say ‘‘ The King and Queen"; 
‘‘The tables and chairs were in confusion"; “He gathered all the 
apples and pears " ; “ My uncle, aunt, and cousin came yesterday/’ 
If a plural noun is in sense distributed several adjectives, so as to 
stand for-a collection of single things, each of which is described by one 
of the adjectives, it is proper to use the definitive adjective onc^^ as 
“The third and fourth regiments," “ The English, French and German 
languages.” A plural may also be distributed into two or movQ plurals ^ 
provided no ambiguity results, as “He placed all the gold and silver 
coins in one bag, and all the bronze and copper ones in another" ; but 
in such cases it is always safer to repeat the article. The demonstra- 
tives must be repeated if a plural noun is not thus distributed, and is 
accompanied by two or more adjectives marking qualities which do 
not belong in common to all the things named by the noun. Thus, 
“ The clever and industrious boys,” means ‘ the boys who are both 
clever and industrious,’ but we cannot speak of “ the idle and indus- 
trious bo>s,” because the two attributes do not co-exist in the same 
boys ; we must say ‘ the idle and the industrious boys.’ 

This principle, however, is often disregarded, as in, “ The rich and ' 
poor meet together" xxii. 2); while the article is sometimes 

repeated when only ^7;/^ thing jijieferred to, provided it is clear that 
only one thing is meant ; as “ HC returned a sadder and a wiser man ” j 
“You will find this ro.rd the shortest and the pleasantest." 

464. The ordinary effect of the repetition of the article (or other 
definitive word) is to make the nour stand for several distinct groups. 

“ The wise, the valiant, and the wealthy citizens ” should mean three 
distinct classes of citizens. “ The wise, valiant, and wealthy citizens” 
would denote one class possessing all three qualities. 

The article should not be used before a noun used attributively or 
predicatively with distinct reference to its signification. ' Thus, “ He 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer" ; “ John Smith, captain of the 
Petrel, next gave evidence.” 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 

4SS. Pronouns must agree .in Gender, Number, and Person 
wife tbe nouns for which they stand. Their case is determined 



by the construction of the clause in which they* occur. Thus : ‘ I 
do not like John {ohj ) ; ‘ he {nom.) is an idle boy ’ ; ^ I know the 
man {obj\) whose {poss.) portrait hangs there/ &c. Even if the 
pronouns happen to coincide in case with the nouns to which they 
relate, this is not grammatical agreement^ it is a mere accident. 

466 . Tlie nominative and objective cases are constructed as in nouns. 
The possessive cases have become adjectives (§ 142). 

^ 467 . The antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is sometimes disguised 
in the form of a Possessive (adjective) Pronoun, as “ Whose is the 
crime, the scandal too be theirs.’^ (See § fdi.) 

468 . The relative pronoun is frequently omitted (§ 164) when, if 

expressed, it would be in the objective case ; but it is rarely omitted 
when, if expressed, it would be in the nominative case. In the older 
writers, however, we find such expressions, as “I have a mind pre- 
sages me such thrift ; “ They are envious term thee parasitev” The 

contiiuative relative (§ 412) can never be omitted. 

469 . When a relative refers to a noun which is in the predicative 
relation to a personal pronoun, the relative is sometimes made to agree 
in person with that pronoun, rather than with its actual antecedent. 
Thus : “I am .... a plain blunt man, that love my friend” (Sh. 
/, C. iii. 2) ; Thou art the God that doest wonders {Ps. Ixxvii. 14). 
This is an instance of grammatical atiractio 7 u The strict construc- 
tion is seen in such sentences as “Art thou he who first h'oke peace 
in Heaven ? ^ {Milton). Milton also uses the other construction, as 
“If thou beest he who .... didst outshine myriads, &c.” {P. L, 

L 84}. 

470 . Also when a lelative clause explains the anticipatory subj.ect 
* it,’ to which a personal pronoun is joined predicatively, the relative 
commonly agrees with the personal pronoun and not with its antece- 
dent it. Thus we say “ It is I who am in fault,” though the sentence 
really means (the person) vtfe^is in fault, is I.” This also is a 
case of attraction. Contrariwise the predicative pronoun is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the relative. It is usual to say “ It is / who 
did it,” but “ It is 77 te whom he fea7‘sl^ * 

471. It is not usual now to employ^ relative pronoun in a complex adjec- 
tive clause which contains an^adverbial clause, so that the relative 
shall belong to the adverbial clause (§ 412). In the older writers such 
sentences were not uncommon, as “A treasure which if country 
curates buy, They Junius and Tremellius may defy ” ; “ Which when 
Beelzebub perceived ... he rose” (/. L. ii. 299); “He mentions 
but few books . . . from which if ever he departs, he is in danger 
of losing himself” {Johnso 7 t). Respecting the pleonastic demonstrative 
used in such cases when the relative is in the nominative case, 

see § 383. 

■* In point of fact it is ntSt necess'ary to regard ‘ me * as the complement of the predicate. 
The sentence may h,e treated as one of those in which the pronoun it is employed to bring into 
prominence some emphatic element of a sentence, as in It was to you that I addressed 
tbyself" ; “ It was in Ve7tice that he died.’* 
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472 . Respecting tl^e pleonastic use of a demonstrative pronoun as a Substi- 
tute for the inflexion of the relative see § 152 ^ note. Compare 
“ . . . good works, •which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk m them (= in which).” 

473. But a relative may be used in a complex adjective clause, so as to 
belong to a subordinate substantive clause, as “ That is a sort of wine 
which I know that he likes,” where ‘which’ belongs in construction to 
the clause which begins with ‘ that. ’ 

474. The pronoun he, she, it, ought to agree in gender and number 
with the noun to which it ^fers. But it often happens that it has to 
be used with reference to the individuals of a class that may consisrt of 
both sexes, distributed by means of the singular indefinite pronouns 
‘ each ’ and ‘ every, ^ or to either of two singular nouns differing in 
gender, and connected by the alternative pronouns ‘either — or/ 

‘ neither — nor.’ The difficulty that thus arises is sometimes evaded 
byusing^he plural, as “ Let each esteem other better than themselves 

“ If an ox gore a man or a woman so that they die ” {Exod. xxi^.28) ; 
“ Not on outward charms alone should man or woman build their yxt- 
tensions to please ” * (Opie), Some insist that in such cases alterna- 
tive pronouns should be used, ‘ so that he or she die,’ ^ his or her pre- 
tensions^* &c. But on the whole, the plural seems preferable, although, 
of course, it involves a breach of a rule. Such a sentence as “ Each 
man, woman, and child received his, her, and its share,” is intolerably 
awkward. 

475. They and them are not now used as antecedents to a relative 
pronoun. They were commonly so used by the older writers, but as 
the plural antecedent to a relative those is now employed. The 
singular pronouns he.^ him, she, her may be used as antecedents, but 
not the neuter it, 

476. When pronouns, or pronouns and nouns, of different persons are 

coupled together, their relativ^jjggition varies according to the number. 
In the singular the Second Peiboh comes before the Pirst or Third 
{You a7id I ; You and he ; or, You a7td John), hnt the Third comes 
before the Pirst {He and /). In the plural we has the first place, 
you the second, and they th^ third. If a pronoun has to represent 
words of different persons, the Second Person takes precedence of the 
Third, and the First of either fhe Second or the Third, as “’You and 
he must Aoyou}' work ” ; “John and I lost otir way.” *' 

The neuter pronoun Hi* is largely employed as the temporary or 
anticipatory subject or object of a verb (§§ 387, 398, 405 with the note). 
It is also used as the formal but superfluous subject of an impersonal 
verb (§ 382, 7 tote), and as the vague representative of a cognate 
objective (§ 372, 3). 


• Similarly, “Every one of these letters are in my name” (Shaksp Tw. N.) ; “ Nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they have lost him " {Fielding). In Latin qmsque and 
•uierque are used with a plural verb. It is a construction which is regulated by the sense of 
the words, rather than by their mere form. 
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Anomalous Constructions. 


477. A Personal Pronoun used as the complement of a verb of 
incomplete predication is sometimes put in the objective case instead 
of the nominative in colloquial language, as “ That’s him “ Who is 
there ? Me^ sir.” ^ 


Expressions like these, formed on the analogy of the French *c’est 
inoi,’ &c., ousted the old construction (still found in Chaucer) ‘It 
am I.’ In dignified language the nominative is preferable, as ‘ It is 
I, be not afraid ’ {Mark vi. 50) ; “ Lord, is it I? ” {Matt. xxvi. 22.) 
‘ Whom do men say that I" am?* is quite as legitimate as 
‘ That’s him/ (Compare ‘ Wheym is this faire lady ? ’ Seven Sages ^ 

3271 )* 

478. No satisfactory syntactical explanation can be given of the use 
of the relative whom after tha?i.\ Even the demonstrative is some- 
times similarly put in the objective case,J but this should be ^voided. 

The objective case is used in exclamations, as ^ Ah me ! ’ ; Oh me 
unha^ppv/ The objective is in fact the natural case in which to put 
an unattached pronoun.^ or one separated from its verb by position or 
ellipsis. 

479. In such phrases as “a book of mine” we probably have 
merely a repetition of the idea of possession. We may say “ That 
invention of yours is a useful one” to a man who had never made more 
than one (§ 144 ). 

480. Pronouns often represent not some particular noun, but the 

general fact implied in a preceding sentence, as : — “ When ye come 
together, this (i.e., your coinmg^ together) is not to eat the Lord’s 
Supper^^; ” “ I did my best, but it (i.e. my doing my best) was of no 
use ; ’ He gained a prize, which (i.e., his gaining a •prize) greatly 
pleased his friends.” .s ^ ; 5 


^ of Sco tland^ p. 187) points out that in Lowland 

Scotch the Personal Pronouns have not only which is distinctly and always nominative, 

and a which is distinctly and always objective, but a separate form, based upon the old 
^nglish objective, a^ used in certain circumstances either as a nominative or as an objective 
like mot^ yh fy in French It occurs in .sentences which may be represented m our ordinary 
Idiom by 'Who IS there! Me”; “ That;s him " Them that have’': “Me, I cannot go" ; 
Xhem and os did very well together," &c. ITie use of these objectives is a genuine idiom 

^ mistake to set it down as bad grammar. 
At a very early period we find himself and the?^elves used as nominative.s. 

Thxr ! 'li'J . 5 observed, however, that the early part of the modern English period was marked 
by a gre^ deal of irregularity and confusion in the use of the cases of the pronouns. In the 
time of Elizabeth not only were the objective forms often used as noniinatives. but the 
nominatives were sometinies used as objectives. The interrogative njho ^ is usually in the 
is the object of a verb. The confusion between and ww 
+ distinct m Chaucer) has resulted in the general use ot you for both case^ 

T Ueeizebub . . . than whom, Satan except, none higher sat " {P<3;r. A. ii,). The case 
of an interrogative or relative pronoun ought to be the same as that of the demonstrative t»ro- 
noun which would answer to it. But “ None sat higher than him " would be bad^mma? 

be observed that, as the sentence stands, it would be impossible to fill 
up the ellipsis so as to make who the subject of a finite verb. There is not the slightest 
as a preposition, or as doing duty for one. We simply^have 
another illustration pf the idiom noticed above. ^ 

both^*f)^z•<?^^ xxvif weighty; but a fool’s wrath is heavier than them 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS. 

Concord. 

481 . The general rule respecting the concord of verbs is, that 
a verb agrees with its subject in number and person (§§ 378 — 383). 

482 . Words that are plural in form (as 7nathematicSj politics) are 

sometimes treated as singular in construction (§ 58 and some singujar 
nouns have been mistaken for plurals (§59)* A plural used as the 
title of a book, &c., musi be treated as a singular, as “Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets ’ is a work of great interest ; ” and generally when 
a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be singular, as 
“Forty yards is a good distance;” “Two-thirds of this is mine by 
right;” “Twice two is four.” For the usage when the subject is a 
collective noun, see § 380, and for the case of a compound subject, or 
of a noiTn in the singular to which other nouns are joined by means of 
with^ §§381, 386. . ^ 

483 . When subjects differing in number, or person, or both, are con- 
nected by and^ the verb must always be in the plural ; and in the first 
person, if one of the subjects is of that person ; in the second person, if 
one of the subjects is of that person, and none of the first, as, ‘ I and he 
are of the same age,’ ‘ You and I shall be too late.’ 

484 . Subjects connected hy either — or and neither ^nor imply an 

alternative. Hence a plural verb cannot be attached to two such 
subjects, if they are in the singular. The sentence is in fact contracted 
(§ “Either John [is mistaken] on Thomas is mistaken”; 

“ Neither John [is mistaken] nor Thomas is mistaken.” 

Tins sort of contraction should be avoided if the subjects differ in 
number or person. Some writers tell us in such cases to make the 
verb agree with the nearest subject. This is just endurable if the 
difference is one of number ordv. and the plural subject comes next the 
verb, as “ Neither the emperoSnior his generals were convinced.” But 
such sentences as “Either he or I am to blame,” “Neither we nor 
John is rich” are abominable. It is better to say “ Either he is to 
blame or I am ” ; “We are not rich, nor John either.” * A singular 
verb must be used after eaTh, every, either, neither, as “Every 
method Aas been tried.” “ Neither of them was in fault.” 

Use of thB Moods. 

486. Rules for the use of the Imperative Mood are superfluous. 
For its employment as the equivalent of a hypothesis see § 438. 

486. The Indicative Mood is used in all kinds of declarative and 
interroga tive sentences, whether principal or subordinate, in which 

* pr. p. i8i) gives as a rule that with a simple disjunctive the verb 

should agree with the first subject. Thus, “ I or he am in the wrong" ; “ He or I xs in th« 
wrong ; ’ “ Thou or he art in the wrong ” ; “ He or thou is in the wrong,” 
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the Subjunctive is not requisite. It is essentially the Mood of 
Fact, or of Objective Predication (§ 190). 

487 . The nature and functions of the Subjunctive Mood are 
explained in § 192. It is essentially the Mood of Conception, or 
of Subjective Predication. 

The Subjunctive Mood is employed — 

1. In the direct expression of a wish (§ 192). 

2. To express purpose after that and lest in an adverbial clause 
attached to a verb, or in a substaiftive clause in apposition to 
a noun denoting a wish, intention, or command (§§ 192, 428). 

3. In adverbial clauses expressing hypothesis or concession 
contrary to the actual fact (§§ 430 — 433). The older writers used 
the simple subjunctive in the consequent clause in such cases, 
as “ I had fainted^ unless I had believed,” &c. \ Ha^st thou 
but shook thy head . . . deep shame had struck me dumb’^ 
(Sh. K JoJm iv. 3) ; “ Wert thou regent of the world, it were 
a shame to let this land by lease’' {Rich. IL li. i). The 
secondary or conditional form is now usual for the consequent 
clause, ‘ I should have fainted,’ ^ would have struck/ ^ would 
be,’ &c. 

4. In hypotheses in which a general case is put (§ 436). 

5. In hypothetical (or concessive) clauses relating to the future, 
when the hypothesis is presented as a mere conception of the 
mind, without regard to its being brought to the test of actual 
fact (§ 434). 

6. In hypotheses with respect to the yet uncertain future, even 

when determination by actual fact is not excluded (§ 435). 
The subjunctive occurs also after till and wJmi with reference to 
the future, as “Blow till thou burst thy wind” (Sh. Te 7 np.\ 
In these cases the subjunctive has been commonly superseded 
by the indicative. mrr 

7 In concessive clauses relating to the future, or in clauses 
relating to the present, if a general case be put, or if the con- 
cessive clause begin with the verb (“ Be he ne’er so vile ” ; 
“Be the task as hard as it iiflhy,” &c. 

488 . In poetiy and in the older writes we find the simple present subjunc- 
tive after ‘that’ and Uest’to express purpose, as “Gi/e me leave 
that 1 may turn the key, that no man enter ” {Rich. IL v, 3) ; “ Keep 
thy heart, light, lest it make thee sink” {Shelley). In ordinary prose 
we now use the compounds of * may ’ and ‘ might ’ after ‘ that ’ (as 
‘‘He locks the door that no man may enter ” ; “ He locked the door 
that no man nu^ht enter’’), and the compound of * should’ after ‘ lest,’ 
whether the preceding verb be in the present or in the past tense (as 
“ Govern thy appetite, lest sin should surprise thee ” ; “ He governed 
his appetite, lest sin should surprise him”). 

489 . Certain uses of the subjunctive which have now become 
obsolete are noticed in § 192, p* 68. 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

490 . The tense of the verb in an accessory or dependent clause 
commonly depends upon that of the verb in the principal clause. A 
present or future in the principal clause requires a present or future 
indicative, or a present subjunctive, in the dependent clause. A past 
tense in the mam clause requires a past tense in the dependent clause ; 
e.g.^ “ He does this that he may please me ; ‘‘ He will do this that he 
may please me ” ; ‘‘He has done this that he may please me ” ; “He 
did this that he might please me " ; “ He says that he is better ” ; 
“He said that he was better/ &c. But if the dependent clause states 
a mtwersal truths it is better to keep the present tense. Thus : “ He 
allowed that all men are liable to error”; “He denied that God 
existsP 

Some verbs (as ought, must, need) cannot express past or perfect tense. 
When past time is referred to, it has to be expressed by putting the 
dependent infinitive into the perfect, as “You ought to have 
yesterday” (:=: it was your duty to go there yesterday) ; “ He must have 
been out of his senses when he did that,” &c. Even when the principal 
verb can be put into a past tense, a perfect infinitive is often used, 
especially to show that the event is no longer possible, as “ I hoped to 
have been present ” ; “ She was to have h en married next week,” 

491 . English admits of a good deal of freedom in the use of tenses. Thus 
the same sequence of events may be found expressed in all the follow- 
ing ways *: — 

“Before the cock crow twice, thou deniest me thrice” {Anglo-Saxon), 
“Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

“ Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

“Before the cock shall crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice,” 

“ Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me thrice.” 

“ Before the cock shalt have crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me 
thrice. ” 

492. The Infinitive Mood*''^sents itself in three forms 

A. As the Pure or Simple Infinitive without ‘ ^ 194). 

B. As the Q-ertmdial Infinitive, with ‘ to ’ before it (§ 196). 

C. As the Strengthened «G^erundial Infinitive, preceded by 
^for to^ This form is naw obsolete, except as an indirect 
predicate in a somewhat modified form (§ 387, note). ^ 

A. The Pure Infinitive is used — 

1. As the Subject of a sentence, usually preceded by the temporary 
subject * it ' ; as “Will it please you hear me?” (Shaksp. Ant, 
and Cl.)*, Him booteth not resist [Spenser)*, “It were best not 
know myself” {Shaksp.). This use of it is no longer customary. 

2. As the Object of various verbs of incomplete predication, as do, shall, 
will, may, must, can, dare, need, ought (in the older writers). It 


^ See Lounsbury’s ‘History of the English Language ’ 
schoar). ^ 


(a capital little manual by a sound 
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was formerly used after verbs denoting thinking of some kind, as ‘ ‘ He 
wende have crope (= he thought to have crept) by his felaw ’’ {Chaucer). » 

3. As the Object of the verb have when that verb is one of incomplete 
predication with the complement heff rather^ better^ best, &c., as “You 
had better go home ” ; “I had rather die than suffer such disgrace.” 

4. As an Indirect Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the object of a verb (§§ 387, 397). 

5. After the preposition ‘ but,^ as ‘I cannot but admire his courage.’ 

6. In the older writers it often forms an adverbial adjunct, as “ I will 
go seek the king ” ; “ Help me curse this bottle-spider.” 

B. The Gerundial or Prepositional lafinitive is used — 

1. As the Subject of a sentence (§§ 195, 196). 

2. As the Complement of a verb of Incomplete Predication (§ 394), 
as To be good is to be happy ” ; “ He seems io be in trouble.” 

3. As the Object of a verb, as “ He professed to know all about it” ; 
“I want to speak to you” ; “I have to leave directly.” This is 
especially common when the object at the same time marks purpose 
of the action, as “ He sought to slay him ” ; “I purposed io write to 
you” (5§ 194, 196). 

4. As an Indirect Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the Subject or Object of a verb, 
come after a preposition (§f 387, 397). 

5. As an Adverbial Adjunct of another verb, or of an adjective, as 
“ I went to see him ” ; “You are to go home ” ; “ That is io say ” ; 
“Help me A? finish my task”; “He left the poor man to bleed to 
death”; “It came to pass’* ; “I am ready io faint” \ “Swift to 
pm sue” ; “ Likely to be successful ” ; “I am happy to hear it ” ; “ He 
was the first to arrive” (§§ 196, 372, 4). 

6. As an Attributive Adjunct of a substantive, as “ A house io let ” ; 
“He came on purpose to fetch me (i e., on or with the purpose of 
fetching me”) (§ 362,4). 

7. After a preposition : “He is about io speak” ; “There is nothing 
left but io submit” (§ 196). 

C. The Infinitive with ‘ commonly expressed puipose, as 

Came to Joseph for to biiy corn {Ge 7 i. xli. 57). It was also used as 

the Subject or Object of another verb, as Unto a poure ordre for to 
give is signe,” &c. {Chaucer ) ; Ye leve logik, and lemeth for to 
lovye” {Piers PL 14424). For th?use of this infinitive as an Indirect 
Predicate see § 387, note. ^ 

The to of an infinitive mood should never be separated from its verb 
by an adverb. Such phrases as, *To rightly use,’ ‘To really under- 
stand ’ are improper. 

493 . The origin and construction of the gerund in ‘mg are ex- 
plained in § 200. When a verbal substantive in -mg is preceded by 
the or followed by of it must be regarded as the representative of a 
verbal noun in -ung^ as in “ land suitable for the planting of trees ” ; 
“ During the reading of the will,” &c. When preceded by the^ it 
should be followed by of. When the verbal noun in ‘ittg has an 
object, like a verb, it is the gerund. 
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494. The use of a 'participle where we ought to have a gerund, is a common 

error, as in “I heard of him running away,” instead of heard of 
his nmning away’ ; “ It is of no use you saying so,” for * It is of no 
use your saying so ’ , ‘ It— namely your saying so — is of no use ’). 

In the case of personal and lelative pronouns the gerund and possessive 
should always be used, as in the preceding sentences. With this^ that, 
each, all, either, neither, the participial construction is proper, as “You 
will oblige me by all leaving the room” ; “I have my doubts as to 
this ^i’f/ 2 ^true” ; “You seem to understand me, by each at once J;ier 
choppy finger laying upon her skinny lips” {Macbeth). The best 
WTiters also give sent^ces like the following: — “ The jealousy of his 
contemporaries prevented justice being to him during his lifetime ” ; 

“I am afraid of mischief resulting ixovsx this”; “On some brandy 
being administered to him he revived” ; “There is no record of any 
payment having been made ” ; “ There was a story of money having 
been buried there” ; “ I then all smarting with my wounds being cold” 
IShaksp .) ; “ Upon Nigel insisting j"* See. {Scott). These are instances 
of the use of an Indirect Predicate (§ 397 ), and are analogous to the 
Latin post lerbem conditam, &c. On the other hand, most authTjrities 
would prefer “ On the bofs confessing his fault I forgave him ” ; “On 
my father’s hearing of this he was amazed.” It will be observed that , 
in such sentences the noun in the possessive case is commonly repeated 
in the form of a demonstrative pronoun, ^I forgave ^ He was 
amazed.’ 

495. Respecting the curious passive sense often given to an active 
verb or participle see § 183 , and add to the examples there given such 
as The horses are putting to,” I want a button sewing on,” &c. 

493. The extensive use of the Impersonal Verb in early English is 
noticed in § 382 , as also the change of the impersonal into the personal 
consti'uction, which gives rise to various anomalous phrases, as ‘ I dislike’ 
for Ut mislikes me’ ; ^ I please’ for ‘it pleases me’ ; ‘ I were better’ 
for ‘ it were better for me/ &c. 

497. Constructions are someti mes adapted to the general sense of 
words and phrases^ rather than TT^tlieir strictly gramniatical force. 
Thus : “ \ am afraid ( = Ifeai^ that he will not come ” ; “ Bid her be 
judge (= judge) whether Bassanio had not once a friend.” So we 
say “ There are one or two mistakes here,” because one or two stands 
for some small number exceeding one. 

When a plural denotes a whSle of some kind, the verb may be 
in the singular, as “Forty yards is a good distance” ; “Two-thirds of 
this is mine by right” ; “Twice two is four.”* So “This fourteen 
years” ; “A tedious twelve years”; “ A twelvemonth.” 

498. Great caution must be used in elliptical sentences (especially 
with y^j^r and ihafi) to see that the right cases are used- The best 
way is to test the sentence by filling up the ellipsis, as “ He loves me 

* We say ‘twice five is ten,' because ‘twice five’ is treated as a single sum, though the full 
phrase of couise is “ twice five things are ten things ” The amoutit is considered rather than 
the mode of its formation. When the latter idea is prominent, the plural is better, as 
‘twice five make ten ! ’ The use of the plural times does not affect the question, because in 
three times ten is thirty/ times is not the subject of the sentence, Three times is an 
iKiverhial adjunct of the numeral ten, like iwke or thrice, * 
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better than [he loves] thee ” ; He loves me better than thou [lovest 
me] ” ; “ He knows the man as well as I [know the man] ” ; “ He 
knows the man as well as [he knows] me I know no wiser man than 
he [is wise] is correct ; but “ I have no other saint than thou to pray 
to ” is wrong, because the construction springs out of I have no other 
saint when [I have] thee.” 

499. A good deal of hypercriticism has been wasted on such phrases as 
“The three first verses of the chapter,” &c. We are told that this is 
incorrect, because there is only one first verse. On this principle it is 
equally wrong to talk of ‘The first hours of infancy/ or ‘ The last days 
of Pompeii,’ for there is only one first h*iur, and one last day. Surely 
if there are several last days, their number may be specified. It would 
be the height of pedantry to alter “ His two eldest sons went to sea ” 
into “ His eldest two sons went to sea ” ; yet strictly there can be only 
one eldest son. German writers see nothing wrong in such phrases as 
“die drei eisten,” “die zwei letzten,” &c. All these superlatives 
admit of a little laxity in their application, just as chief and extreme 
admit of the superlatives chief est and extrejnest. ‘ The three first 
verses’ simply means ‘ The three verses before which there is no other.’ 
Those who tell us to write ‘ The first thiee verses,’ and so on, must do 
so on the hypothesis that the whole number of verses is divided into 
sets of three, of which sets the first is taken. But what if the chapter 
contains only five altogether? 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SEPARATION OE lO&ICAI SUBJECT AND LOGICAl PEEDICATE. 

500 . The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence is to separate 
the grammatical subject with its adjuncts from the predicate verl3 with 
whatever is attached to it as object, complement, or adverbial adjunct. 
The grampiatical subject with its attributive adjuncts forms the logical 
subject of the sentence ; the predicate verb, with all that is attached 
to it, forms the logical predicate of the sentence (§ 355). 




Logical Subject. 

[Gramrnatical Subject with Attributive 
Adjuncts.) ^ 

Logical p7 edicate. 

{Predicate Verb, with Objective and 
Adverbial Adjuncts.) 

Our messenger * 

has not arrived. 

We 

will cai'ry all our property with 
us. 

The village preacher’s modest man- 
sion 

rose there. 

i The wretched prisoner, overwhelmed 
by his misfortunes, 

' was on the point of putting an end 
to his existence. 

A bird in the hand 

is worth two in the bush. 
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Analysis of the Logical Subject. 

501. The following example illustrates the separation of the logical 
subject into the grammatical subject and its attributive adjuncts 

/S. 

^‘Th'e soldiers of the tenth legion, -wearied by their long march, and 
exhausted from 'want of food^ were 'unable to resist the onset of the 


eneJnyi^ 


Logical Subject. 

Logical Predicate. 

j 

1 Grammatical Subject. 

Attributive Adjuncts of Subject. 

Soldiers 

I. The 

were unable to resist 

2 . of the tenth legion 

the onset of ^he 


3 . wearied by their long 
inarch 

4 . exhausted from want of 
food 

enemy. 


Analysis of the Logical Predicate. 


In the following examples the logical predicate is separated into its 
component parts : — 


Logical Subject. 

Logical Predicate. 

Predicate 

Object., 

with Adjtincts. 

Adverbial Ad- 
juncts. 

The sight of distress 

fills 

a benevolent 
mind 

1. always 

2 . with com- 
passion. 

We 

\ 

T' 

will bend 

i 

our course 

1. thither r 

2 . from off the 
tossing of 
these fiery 
waves. 


Analysis of both Subject and Predicate. 

502. In the following example both the subject and the object of 
the verb are separated into the substantive and the attributive adjuncts 
of which they are composed : — 
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‘‘ The mournful tidings of the death of his son filled the proud heart 
of the old ma7t with the keenest anguish f 


Subject. 

Attributive 
Adjuncts of 
Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Attributive 
Adjuncts of 
Object. 

Advei bial 

A djmicts of 
Predicate. 

% 

tidings 

1. The 

2 . mournful 

3 . of the death 

of his son 

filled 

heart 

<* 

1. the 

2 . proud 

3 . of the j 

old man j 

with the 

keenest 

anguish 


Analysis of Complex Predicate. 

603 . The following examples show how a complex predicate (§§ 391 
— 396) may be separated into its components : — 

That hero was deservedly called the saviour of his country 


Subject with 
Adjuncts. 

Predicate, 

V 

Adverbial Adju7uts of P7'eduate. 

Verb of 
htcoinplete 
Predication. 

Subjective 

Cotnplement. 

Adverbial Ad- 
ju7ut of Verb. 

Adverbial 
Adjunct of 
Complemtiit. 

that hero 

was called 

the saviour 
of his 
count r^*' 

deservedly 

I 


This misfortune will certainly ma^e the poor ma7i 77tise7'able for life,^^ 


Subject with 
Adjuncts. 

Pi'edicate. 

] 

Object with 
Adjuncts. 

Adverbial Adjmtcts of 
P7'edicate. 

Verb of 
Incoi7iplete 
Predication. 

Objective 

Complex 

ment. 

Adjunct of 
Verb. 

Adjunct of 
Coi7iplement. 

This mis- 
fortune 

; will make 

miserable 

the poor 
man j 

certainly 

i 

for life 
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Direct and Indirect Object. {See ^ 369, 370.) 


503b. In analysis these two Objects should be set down separately, 
thus : — 

Henry s kind father gave him a beautiful new knifei^ 


Subject, 

Attributive 
Adjuncts of 
Subject. 

Predicate. 

Objects, 

Attrihnthr 
Adjuncts of 
Objects, ^ 

Father 

1. Henry’s 

2 . kind 

ga^e 

1. [indh^ect] — ‘him’ 

2. {dh'ect) — ‘ a knife’ 

1. beautiful 

2. new 


Questions. 

603c! The parts of a Question or Interrogative Sentence are 
related to each other in exactly the same way as those of the answer, 
when it is written in full 


Exafnfles. 

A. (i) Vfhose coat is this [coat] ? (2) This [coat] is John’s coat. 

B. (i) What has^e you in your hand ? (2) I have this in my hand. 

C. (r) Which way did you come ? (2) We came this way. 

D. (i) How did you break the dish? (2) I broke the dish thus. 

E. (i) How many apples have you bought? (2) I have bought so many 
apples. 

F. (i) How far did you go ? (2) We went so far. 



Subject. 

Attrib. 
Ad;, of 
Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Attrib. 
Adj. of 
Object, 

Adverbial 
Adj. of P)ed, 

A 

(2) coat 
(i) coat 

this 

this 

is John's co 9 P?r 
is whose coat ? 




B 

( 2 ) I 
(i) You 


have 

have e 

this 

what 


in my hand 
in your hand 

C 

(2) We 
(i) You 


came 
did come 



this way ^ 
which way ? 

D 

( 2 ) I 
(1) You 


broke 
did break 

the dish 
the dish 


thus 

how? 

li 

(2) I 
(I) You 


have bought 
have bought 

apples 

apples 

so many 
how many? 


F 

(2) We 
(I) You 


went 
did go ? 



so far 
how far ? 
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Analysis of an Adjective Clause. 

503d. The construction and analysis of an Adjective Clause are 
exactly like those of the sentence which we get by substituting for 
the relative pronoun or adverb its antecedent or the corresponding 
demonstrative. Take for example the Adjective Clauses of the 
following sentences : — 

A. The money [which I owe you] shall be paid to-morrow.” 

B. We went to see the poor man [who-^ son was drowned at sea].” 

C. “ This is the house [that we live in].” 

D. I will show you the spot [where the accident happened].” 

4/(1) Which I owe you. 

* 1 (2) I owe you the money. 

■J3 J ( I ) Whose son was drowned at sea. 

* 1 (2) Jlis son was drowned at sea. 

P /-{i) That in. 

* 1 (2) We live in that house. 

t (i) the accident happened, 

‘ [ (2) The accident happened there. 




Aitrih. 



Attrih. 

Adv. 


Subject. 

Adjuncts 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Adj. of 
Object. 

Adj. of 


of Subject. 



Predicate. 

A. 2 

I 


owe 

I. {indirect ) — 
‘you* 







2. {direct ) — 







‘the money’ 



A. I 

I 


owe 

1. (indirect ) — 
‘you* 

2. (direct ) — 

‘ which ’ 



B. 2 

son 

his 

was drowned 
was drowned 



at sea 

B. I 

son 

whose 



at sea 




. . . 




C.*2 

We 


live 



in that 







house 

a I 

We 


live 



that — 'in 







= in 
which 

D. 2 

The 

accident 


happened 



there 

D. I 

The 

accident 


happened 



where 
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Coniplete Analysis of a Sentence, 

504 . The thorough analysis of a sentence is to be conducted in the 
following manner : — 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence. (See § 384, &c., for a 
statement of what the subject may consist of, ) 

ii. Set down the words, phrases, or adjective clauses which may 

form attributive adjuncts of the subject. (See § 388 for a list of what 
these may consist of.) ' - 

iii. Set down tlie predicate verb. If the verb is one of inc o nplete 
predication, set down the Complement of the predicate, and indicate 
that the verb and its complement make up the entire predicate (§§ 391 

"" 395 )* 

iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the object of the 

verb (see §5 369, 397). If the predicate be a verb of incomplete pre- 
dicatioij, followed by an infinitive mood, set down the object of the 
dependent infinitive (§ 396). ^ . 

V, Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses which are in 
the attributive relation to the object of the predicate; or to the object 
of the complement of the predicate, if the latter be a verb in the 
infinitive mood (§ 399}. 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or adverbial clauses which are 
in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or to the complement of the 
predicate. (See § 372 for a list of what these may consist of.) 

505 , For a more thorough investigation of the Analysis of Sentences see 
the Author’s * Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences.* 
{Bdl dr* Sons^ 1888.) 


EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


508 . “ Having ridden up to the spot, the enraged officer struck the 
unfortunate man dead with a singlj^lfow of his swordB 


Subject^ 

Attributive ad- 
jimcts of subject. 

Predicate made 
up of 
Object, 

Attributive ad- 
juncts of object. 
Adverbial ad- 
juncts of fredi- 
cate. 


‘officer.’ 

/ I. ‘the’ {§ 362, i). 

< 2. ‘enraged’ (§362, i). 

( 3. ‘havingridden up to the spot ’ (§ 362, l). 

( Perb of inco^riplcte predication, ‘ struck. ’ 

\ Objective complement 395), ‘dead.’ 

‘ man.’ 

I I. ‘the.’ 

(2. ‘unfortunate.’ 

) I. ‘ on the spot ’ (^ 372, 4). 

J 2. ‘with a single blow of his sword’ (§ 372, 4). 


507 . “ Coming hotne, I saw an officer with a drawn sword riding 
along the strectP 


Here ‘ with a drawn sword ’ is an attributive adjunct of the object 
‘ officer ’ (§ 362, 4). 
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508. I asked him his hisiness,^'* 

Subject j ‘ I* ^ 

Predicate verb^ ‘ asked.* 

Primary object, . ‘him ' (§ 370). 

Secondary object, ‘ his business ’ (§370)^ 

609. “ He was asked his business^ 

Subject, ‘ he ’ ; Predicate, ‘ was asked ’ ; Object (or Adverbial Adjunct) 
of the predicate, ‘ his business.’ (See J 370 - ) 

510. They granted him liberty 

. Subject, ‘ they.’ 

Predicate verb, ‘ granted.’ 

Direct object, ‘ Jiberty ’ (§ 369). 

Indirect object, ‘ him ’ (§ 369). 

511. Help was refused hvnT 

Here him is the indirect object of the passive verb ‘ was refused 37 ®)* 
He was refused helps 

Here ‘'help ’ may be called either an object or an adverbial adjunct of 
‘was refused’ (§ 370 ; 372, 3), or ‘ was refused help’ may be taken all . 
together as forming a complex passive phrase. 

512. “ It is IS 


Subject, * 

Predicate made j Verb of incomfleie predication, ‘is.* 
up cf ( Subjective completnent, ‘ I ’ (§ 393). 


^Who areyote*V' 

Subject, ‘you.’ 

Predicate made f Vei'b of incomplete predication, ‘are. 
up of \ Subjective complement, ‘ who ? ’ 


613. “ You must not speak so fastS 
Subject, ‘you.’ 

nr-, ( Verb of il^mplete predication, 

Predicate, | Complement [infinitive), ‘speak’ (§ 396 ). 

.j j - T j- ^ i I. [of ^ must') ‘not.’ 

Adverbial adjuncts, | \if c ^ ‘ so fast.’ 

514. Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, comes dancifig 
front the East," 


Subject, 

Attributive ad* 
juncts of subject, 

Predicate, 

Adverbial adjunct 
of the predicate, 


‘star.’ 

( I. ‘the’ (§ 362 , i). 

J 2 . ‘ bright ’ (§ 362 , i). 

( 3 . ‘day’s harbinger * ($ 362 , 2 .). 
f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘comes.’ 

( Subjective complement, ‘ dancing ’ (§ 39^)* 

I ‘from the East’ (§ 372 , 4 ). 


• The construe ion of the interrogative sentence is the same as that of the declarative 
answer, “ I am he.” 
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515. A 7 nan of 'peak health is mcapable oftlu thorottgk enjoyment 
of lifeJ^ 

Subject, ‘ man.’ 

Attributive ad- f I. ‘a’ (§ 362, i). 

ihject, (2. ‘of weak health ’ (§ 362, 4). 


jtmcls of subject, 

■Predicate, 

Adverbial adjunct of the cotnplement of the predicate, ‘of tlie thoiough 


f Vef'b of incomplete predication, ‘is.’ 

( Co 7 nplemmt of predicate, ‘ incapable ’ ({ 393). 


enjoyment of life ’ (§ 372, 4) 

616. He is believed to have jberishedP 


Subject, 

Predicate, 


‘he.’ 


Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ is belie veu. 
Complement of p 7 ‘edicate, ‘ to have perished ’ (§ 394). 

517. The bell sounds cracked P 

Here ‘cracked’ is the subjective complement of the verb ‘sounds,’ 
^hich (for the purpose in hand) is a verb of incomplete predication 

{§ 391)- 

518. “ He struck the tnan dead with a shtgle blowP 

Here ‘struck 'is a verb of incomplete predication, and ‘dead ’is its 
(objective) complement. The object of the sentence is not to state that 
‘a blow was given,’ but that ‘the blow given was a mortal one’ 
G 391)* 

519. They made Claudius eniperorP 

Subject, ‘ they.’ . 

p . ( Verb of incomplete predication, ^ ‘made.’ 

^ ^ f j Complement of predicate {factitive object), ‘emperor.’ 

Object, ‘ Claudius.’ 

620. “ We felt the grotmd tremble P 

Subject, 

Predicate verb, 

Object {substantive \ 
with indirect pre^ > 
dicate), ; 

521. “ Let us prayP 

Subject {understood), 

Predicate verb, 

Object {substantive \ 
pronoun with in- > 
direct predicate), ) 

622. The duke will never grant this forfeiture to holdP 

The object of the predicate ‘ will grant ’ is the Infinitive Phrase ‘ this 
forfeiture- to hold,’ made atp of a noun ‘ forfeiture ’ with an indirect 
predicate ‘ to hold.’ 

523. How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
doneP 


‘we.’ 

‘felt.’ 

‘the grom^ tremble,’ 

* you.’ e- 
‘let.’ 

r 

* US pray.’ 


We may treat the object of ‘ makes’ as being the phrase ‘ill deeds done,’ 
where ‘done’ forms an indirect predicate to ‘deeds.’ It is also 
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possible to make ‘done’ the complement of ‘makes/ treating the 
lattef as a verb of incomplete predication. 


524:. I must not have you question 7nei^ 

Here the predicate is made up of the verb of incomplete predication 
‘ must ’ and its complement ‘have.’ The object of the verb is the 
phrase ‘ you question me,’ made up of ‘ you ’ and the indirect piedicate 
‘ question me, ^ attached to ‘you’ (§ 397). In each of the lollowing 
sentences the predicate is followed' by an object of the same kind : — 
“ X heard the man say “ Make the bells ; “ Let the cattle 

be soldi* 


5'25. “// is pleasant to feel the surCs warmthd* 


Provisional subject, 
Real subject, 

Predicate, 


‘it.’ 

‘to feel the sun’s warmth.’ 

Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ is.'’ 
Complement {subjective), ‘ pleasant.* 


526. “ It is tbne to goi^ 

Subject, ‘ it. ’ 

i Verb of incomplete predication, ‘is.’ 

Predicate, | Complement {noun with attributive adjunct. See 

( § 362, 4), ‘ time to go ’ (i.e. ‘ time for going ’). 


527. It is time for the work to be finished! 

Here the complement of the predicate is the noun ‘ time ’ accompanied 
by an attributive adjunct made up of a preposition (‘for’) followed 
by the substantive phrase ‘the work to be finished,’ where ‘to be 
finished’ is the indirect predicate of ‘the work’ (§ 317, noti)„ 

628. “ It is shaineful for such waste to be allowed! 


The meaning of the sentence is ‘ That such waste should be allowed is 
shameful.’ In the language of Chaucer’s time this would be expressed 
by ‘ Such waste to be allowed is shameful,’ or ‘ Such waste for to be 
' allowed is shameful,’ (See quotation from Wycliffe in § 387, notel) The 
sentence as it stands is based upon this last form, only the for has got 


slightly displaced. 
Provisional subject. 
Real subject {sub- j 
stantive phrase with > 
indirect predicate), ) 


‘it.’ 

* for such waste 
to be allowed.’ 


- / Verb of incomplete predication, ‘is.’ 

^ ^ * i Complement of predicate, ‘shameful,* 

629. had rather^ stay at home! 


Subject, 

Predicate, 

Object {infinitive 
phrase\ 


‘L’ 

f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘had.* 
\ Complement of predicate, ‘ rather.-* 

‘stay at home.’ 


* The explanation of this construction is not easy. It is frequently said that had is a 
corruption of nsjould. If this were so, the difficulty would vanish : but there is good reason 
for hdieving that had is quite correct. The analogous construction with liejj is unquestion- 
ably genuine, “ / had ds lief not be, as live to be in a%ve of such a thing as £ myself*' 
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530. And now^y their jnightiest quelled^ the battle swervedy with 
7nany an inroad goredl^ 

Suhiccty * battle.’ 

Aitrihitive ad- I I. Articky ‘the.’ 

pmds cf subjecty (2 Participial y hr as ey ‘withmany an inroad gored.* 
Predicate^ ‘swei*ved.’ 

Adverbial ad- II. Adverb, ‘now.’ 

jimcts of predi- < 2. Noun with attributive adjunct y in the nominative 
cate, ( absolute, ‘ their mightiest quelled’ (} 372,^). 

531. It is often difficult fo decide whether an adverbial adjunct 
should be taken as modifying the predicate, or as modifying some 
adjective. 

Thus the sentence “ He is nearly ready ” may mean either “ He wants 
but little of being ready ” (just as when we say “ He nearly fainted,” 
i.e., ‘ was within a little of fainting ’), or, “ He is in a state which 
approaches readiness.” It matters little which explanation is adopted. 
In “ We were nearly killed,” it is obviously best to take ‘nearl^’ as 
modifying the predicate ‘ were killed.’ In “ The work is half 
finished,” the adverb ‘ half,’ had better be taken with the acyective 
‘finished.’ 

532. but one were kilkdP 

Here in Anglo-Saxon we should have ‘ ealle butan anum, where the 
words Initan dntim form an adverbial {or limiting) adjunct of 
ealle. The modern expression may be dealt with in the same way, 
as must also such phrases as ‘the next but one,’ ‘the last but two,’ &c. 
But in Anglo-Saxon and early English, when a negative assertion 
was thus limited, the conjunctive use of but supplanted the pre- 
positional use {see Note * p, 124), giving a separate elliptical sentence. 
Thus : ‘ There is no wyght that hereth it but we tweye ’ (Chaucer, 
Clerkes Tale, 476). The construction in full is ‘ but we two hear itJ In 
modem English this has been extended to the use of but after all. Thus ; 


(Shakspeare, Julius Csesar, i. s) ; as also that w hh the comparative liefer or liever. Thus we 
find in Chaucer: ‘‘AV never had I thiTig so^tef ne liever" {Frank, Tale). This last 
example gives us a good clue to the construction. Lid" and liever axe adjectives (not adverbs') 
agreeing with the object of the verb have, which in this construction is a verb of incomplete 
predication (Gr. 391, 395), so that lief and hefer, or liever, are its complements, (Compare 
the phrases lieb haben, and lieber haben, in German.) At present the use pf the phrase to 
have lief is restricted^ to cases where the objCct of the verb have is a verb in the infinitive 
mood, and the adjective lief is qualified by the adverb as. The use of the comparative li^er 
or is obsolete. Now,Tn old English, ^e find rathe {early or ready) \ comp, rather, 
superl. ratkesi, used as adjectives Milton speaks of the rathe pri 7 nrose, and Spen^ir of 
the rather {i.e,, earli^) lambs. Thus, by ta^ng rather as an adjective (giving the idea of 
Prefereitce, which easily springs out of the radical notion of the word), we get in the phrase to 
have rather a construction precisely analogous to that in to have lief {gnat is, to hold or regard 
as dear or desirable), or to have liefer: have being a verb of incomplete predication, rather 
its complement, and the dependent infinitive the object of have. Let it be observed that I had 
sooner do so a^td so is bad English. Sooner is not an adjective. We must say, I would 
sooner^ See. / would rather is good English, because rather is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. In the phrase / had rather, the verb had is in the subjunctive mood. 

The phrase ‘ you had better* cannot he explained in a similar way, because ‘ had ’ does not 
imply ‘^regarding’ or * considering.' The phrase has prohably.been assimilated to had rather 
ox had through a false analogy either from ‘you would better,’ or ‘ you were better,' 
the remarkable personal form which replaced the impersonal construction ‘ it was ^tter for 
you'd 382, ^ 
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‘The boy stood on the burning deck, whence* c// but he had fled.’ 
{F, IhFwaus , ) Here we must either treat ‘ hut he ’ as an anomalous 
phrase limiting * or view the construction as elliptical, ‘ a,ll but it 
werehe.^ {SeQ ^Practice and %iS 6 .) When the limitation 
aflects a word in the objective case, of course the objective case 
follows ‘ but as ‘ I saw nobody but him.’ * 

533 . Bui bemg charged^ we will be still by land^^ {Antony ajid 
Cleopat 7 'a^ iv. ii, i). 

Here ‘ but being charged ’ is a gerund preceded by the preposition hut, 
and means ‘ leaving out the case of being charged.’ The phrase forms 
an adverbial adjunct to the predicate verb will he. The sentence 
means, “Unless we are attacked, we will make no movement by 
land.” 

534 . “ Whence^ but from the author of all ill^ could sfri?tg so deep a 
malice 

The last example suggests that if we take ‘ but ’ as a proposition 
{-^ivithout, or leaving out) we should supply the gerundf ‘‘ springing I 
‘ but springing from, &c,’ meaning ‘ without springing from,’ ‘ leaving 
out the case of springing from, &c.’ Similarly, ‘ Matchless but [being 
matched] with the Almighty’ ; ‘ He never comes but [coming] when 
he is not wanted,’ &c. 

We may, however, treat ‘but’ as the subordinative conjunction mean- 
ing ‘unless’ (see §293), and suppl/ a verb, making the full con- 
struction, ‘but [it sprang] from the author of all ill,’ i.e., ‘unless it 
sprang, &c.’; ‘but \Jie were matchedi] with the Almighty’ ; ‘but \Jie 
come] when he is not wanted.’ 

Similarly, ‘ he would have died but for me ’ would be in full, ‘ but lit 
had been] for me.’ 

636 . He does everything but atteiid to his own business 

Here the preposition ‘ but ’ with the infinitive ‘ attend ’ forms a limiting 
adjunct to ‘ everything’ (§§363, 4). Compare ‘ all but one,’ § 532. 

536 . “ He does 7tothing bzit pla^j^ll day longd^ 

Here also ‘but play’ may be taken as a limiting adjunct of ‘nothing’ 

(§§362,4; 2S4). 

637 . I have but ojte friend m thg worldl* 

In such sentences ‘ but ’ is usually treated as an adverb, meaning ‘only.’ 
The construction, however, has in fact arisen from the improper omis- 
sion of a negative (note */. 124). The sentence at full length would 
be “ I have not, but that I have {or but having, i.e,, leaving out 
having) one friend, a friend in the world.” 


* In analysis these anomalous phrases had better be classed as limiting adjuncts of the 
‘ all,’ ^none,‘ ‘ any,’ or ‘ who ?' that they follow. In such a sentence as “Who but a madman 
would act thus ?” we might perhaps fill up the ellipsis thus ; — “ Who, but (-unless) he be a 
madman, would act thus 

+ It will be found that this explanation is the key to a ^reat many troublesome constructions 
in which ‘but’ plays a pait. Thus, “He was all but killed” = ‘ he was all but (= except) 
being killed ’ ; “ He liv^ but a month ’ — ‘he lived Cnot] but [living] a month.’ 

O 
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538 . I can hit iammt the resnltP 

Here also a negative has been improperly omitted. Indeed the sense 
is much the same if we say ‘ I cannot but lament the result.’ The 
sentence may be explained in. two ways, as being the residuum either 
of * I cannot [do anything] but lament the result ’ (see § 535)5 ‘ ^ 

cannot [do anything] but [that I can] lament the result ’ (see § 291 
and note * p. 124). 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. - 
639 . A Substantive Qause (or Noun Sentence, as it is often 
called does the same sort of work in a sentence as a Nofin. 
An Adjective Clause does the same sort of work as an xA.djective. 
An Adverbial Clause does the same sort of work as an Adverb. 

It follows that every subordinate clause is an integral part of the 
entire sentence, and has the same relation to some constituent part of 
the sentence as if it were a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. ^ 

In the analysis of a complex sentence this relation must be clearly 
indicated.t 

540 . When there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the entire 
sentence must first be conducted as if for each subordinate clause we 
had some smgle word. When the relation of the several clauses to the 
main sentence and to each other has thus been clearly marked, the 
subordinate clauses are to be analysed on the same principles as 
simple sentences. Mere conjunctions (§ 286) do not enter into the 
grammatical structure of the clauses which they introduce. No com- 
bination of words forms a depende?tt sentence without a finite verb 
expressed or understood, 

641 . It will greatly conduce to the clearness of the analysis, if subordinate 
clauses are underlined in different ways, so as to indicate their nature. 
A thick line may denote a substantive clause, a thm line an adj'ective 

* Respecting the use of the^ terms Sentence z.^l'Clause see § 401, note, 

t It IS a common practice in treatises on Analysis to ignore this. In dealing with such a 
sentence as “ The manager declared that the alarm which spread through the audience when 
the noise was heard, was quite groundless,” \re shall commonly find it split up, to begin wifh^ 
into separate parts, thus : — 

A. The manager declared. 

B. That the alarm was quite groundless. 

C. Which spread through the audience. ^ 

D. When 1 he noise was heard. ^ 

We shall then be told that B is “a noun sentence to A, C is an adjective sentence to B ; 

and D is an adverbial sentence to C." This is objectionable. To talk of one sentence^ being 
‘ a noun sentence to another’’ is simply meaningless- Who ever talks of a 7 ioun being ‘ a 
fiojtn to a sentence. A noun has some defijiiie function to fulfil in a sentence. It is a subject 
or an object, or in apposition to another noun, or governed by a preposition A Substantive 
Clause (or noun sentence) Tuts excutly tJte same function as a 7 ton 7 i, and any system of 
Analysis which ignores this, and shirks the trouble of explaining 'wTiat that fwutzon is, is 
faulty and misleading. In the example g<iven above, it is absohttely incorrect to say that the 
main sentence is ' The manager declared.’ We have not -got a complete sentence of any kind 
till the object of the verb ‘ declared ’ has been stated. Moreover, this practice leads beginners 
to suppose that a subordinate sentence is something which is tacTsed on to something else which 
IS complete in itself. It certainly saves tiouble ; but if saving trouble is the mam thing to be 
considered, that object will be most completely realized by leaving Analysis alone altogether.. 
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clause, and a dotted line an adverbial clause. If »a subordinate clause 
contains others^ the line proper to the containing clause must first be 
drawn under the whole, including what is contained, and then the con- 
tained clause must be further underlined in its own way. Then if a 
number be placed at the beginning of the line by which a subordinate 
clause is underscored, and the same number be attached by a bracket 
to the word to which the clause is related, being placed before the word 
(verb) when the clause is a subject, or after in other cases (thus 
2. appears, or heard 3.), the relation of the parts of the sentence will be 
visible at a glance. Thus ; — 

“I have heard i.) that my brother has lost at play the money 2.) 

(I.) 2 ; 

which was given 3.) to him that he might pay his debts.” 



This shows at a glance the degree of subordination of the various 
clauses, and the way in which they are built into the structure of the 
entire sentence. This method will be adopted in the examples that 
follow. Each clause, as it is reached in the analysis, may be denoted 
for subsequent reference by the number placed before the line under it. 
This underlining and numbering, however, is not essential to the 
Analysis. 


"SENTENCES CONTAINING SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

I. A Substantive Clause as the Subject of a Verb. 

542. That you have wronged me (i doth appear in thisf 
(I) 

Subject {substantive clause), ‘ that you have wronged me ’ (i). 
Predicate, ‘ doth appear. ’ 

A dverbidl adjunct of predicate, ^ in this. ’ 

Analysis of {1}. 

Subject, ^ou.’ 

Predicate, ‘riave wronged.’ 

Object, ‘me.’ 

648. It (2 is not true that he saidJhatP 

(2) ^ 

Temporary or provisional subject, ^it.’ 

Real subj. {substantive clause), ‘ that he said that.’ 

-f ' '*■’ 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘not.’ 

644. (r. Meihinks the lady doth protest too imichP 

(1) — : 

Subject, \that\ ‘ the lady doth protest too much ’ _(i). 

Predicate, ‘thinks’ {i.e., ‘appears,’ see § 247). 

. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ [to] me.’ 
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Analysis of [\), 

Subject, * lady.’ 

Attributive adjunct of subject, * the.’ 

Predicate, ' doth protest. ’ 

Object, ^ too much.’ 

545. (i» Hint thought his sorrowful heart would break A 

(I) 

Here the substantive clause. ^^\thai\ his sorrowful heart would break,’' 
is the subject of the verb thought. 


11. A Substantive tJlause as the Object of a Verb. 

546. You know i) very well that I never said soP 

(r) 

Subject, 'you.’ 

Predicate, ‘know.’ 

Object [substantive clause), ‘that I never said so ’ (l). 

Adverbial adjtmct of predicate, ‘ very well.’ 

Analysis of[l). 

Subject, ‘ I.’ 

Predicate, ‘said.’ 


/ I. ‘never.’ 
(2. ‘so.’* 


(See § 404 .) 


I ‘how old I was *(i). 


Adverbial adjuncts of 
predicate, 

647. He asked i) me how old I wasP 

(I) 

Subject, ‘ he. 

Predicate, * asked.’ 

First object, _ * me.’ 

Second object [substantive 
clause), (See § 370.) 

Analysis of if). 

Subject, ‘I.* 

„ , ( Verb of incoij^plete predication, ‘was.’ 

Predicate, ^ | Subjective Complement, ‘old.’ 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, ‘ how. ’ 

648. “ Tell me what you bought the fair ” (§ 410 ). 

Here the direct object of the predicate verb is the substantive clause 
‘ what you bought at the fair,’ \Chich should be analysed. 

Subject, ‘ you.’ 

Predicate, ‘ bought. ’ 

Objec: [mter7Vgative p 7 'onoutt), ‘ what.’ 

Advef'hial adjunct of predicate, * at the fair.’ 

649. { 1 ) / told hhn that he was 'mistakenP ( 2 ) I convinced hhn 

that he was 77iistake7iP 

In the first sentence him answers to the Latin dative case, and is an. 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate told, the object of which is the sub- 


'* is also possible to treat ^ so ’ as a demonstrative pronoun, the object of ‘ said ’ (§ 150). 
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stantive clause that he was mistaken.” In tbe second sentence hwi 
is the direct object of the verb, and the substantive clause (like the 
Latin Acatsative of Limiiatton) forms an adverbial adjunct of the pre- 
dicate (§ 407). The first sentence is equivalent to “ He was mistaken. 
I told him that; ” the second to “He was mistaken. I convinced him 
ivith respect to that^ 


III. A Substantive Clause in Apposition to a Noun. 

■T> 

650. “ Who can want the thought i) how monstrous it was for 

(i)- 

Malcohn and Donalbain to MU their gracious father f 


Analysis of Substa 7 iiive Clause. 


Provisional subject^ 
Real subject, 


‘it’ 

‘ to kill their gi*acious father.’ 


( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘was.’ 
( Subjective complei 7 ie}it, ‘ monstrous.’ 


( I. {of ve 7 'b) — ‘for Malcolm and Donalbain.’ 
12 . ' 


Predicate, 

Adverbial ad- 

juncts, \ 2. \of comple 77 tent) — ‘ how.’ 

Or the clause may be treated as springing out of the construction of an 
infinitive clause where Malcolm and Donalbain would be subjects of 
'the indirect predicate ‘for to kill’ (§§ 528 and 387, fioie) : — 

P7'Ovisional subject, ‘ it ’ 

Real subject. ‘ for M. and D. to kill their gracious father,’ 

„ ( Verb of i 7 ico 77 iplete predication, ‘was.’ 

rie ica e, | Co77tplement, ‘ how monstrous.’ 

651. The hope i) that I shall be successful sustams mej^ 

(I) ^ 

The substantive clause ‘that I shall be successful,’ may be termed 
vaguely an enlargement of the subject hope, or it may be called (more 
exactly) an objective adjunct^f. the noun.* 

Such sentences as “ There is no proof that he said so ,” “ There was a 
report that you were dead,” should be dealt with in a similar manner. 


IV. A Substantive Cla-gise after a Preposition. 

652. “ Spare ?ne not for that I was his father Edward^ s sonP 

The construction is of the same type as ‘ Spare me not, for this reason,’ 
the substantive after the preposition ‘ for ’ being a suhstaiiiive clause. 
Consequently ‘for that — son’ forms an adverbial adjunct {§ 372, 4) to 
‘spaie.’ 


■*" An objective case follows a transitive verb, not because the verb is a declarative word, 
but because it denotes an action directed to some object. Gerunds verbal nouns) have 
objects after them and other nouns hiiplying a transitive action may have a substantive 
clause after them as an object. Such a clause may be termed an objective adjunct of the 
nouxu (See § 406.) 
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663. I have stfmed in that I have betrayed the innocent blood^^ 
{Matt, xxvii. 4). 

The construction is of the type ** I have sinned in this^ ^ the place of the 
substantive pronoun this being taken by the substantive clause ** that 
I have betrayed,” &c. 

554;. “ I should have forgiven him^ but 2 ) that he repeated the offeitce. ^ 

(2)- T- 

Here we Jia-ve a substantive clause preceded by the preposition huif the 
whole phrase forming ski adverbial adjunct of the predicate (§ 372, 4). 
Or we may regard the construction as elliptical, ‘ But it had been that, 
&c,,’ where ‘ but ’ means ‘ unless.^ 

655. “ N^er dream but that ill must come of illP 

It is possible to explain this by supplying ‘ anything * as the object of 
^dream,’ and taking ‘but that ill, &c.,’ as a limiting adjunct of 
‘anything.’ But the simplest mode of dealing with it is to conSfSer 
‘ but ’ or ‘ but that ’ as equivalent to ‘ that^not,^ and as introducing a 
peculiar variety of Substantive Clause. (See ‘ Practice and Help^ 

§ 194 - ) 


SENTENCES CONTAINING ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 


666. An Adjective Clause is always in the Attributive 
Belation to some noun or pronoun in the sentence of which 
it forms a part (§408). Compare carefully §§ 412, 577, &c. 
The relative is. sometimes omitted (§§ 409, 590). 

557. The cohort 1 ) which had already crossed the river, quickly 

(i) 

came to blows with the ejiemyP 


Subject^ 
Attributive 
adjuncts of 
subject^ 
Predicate, 
Adverbial 
adjuncts of 
predicate, 


‘ cohort.’ 

( I. Article, ‘ f^.’ 

< 2. Adjective clause, * which had already crossed the 
( river’ (i). 

‘ came.’ 

( I. ‘quicklf.’ 

<2. ‘to blov^s,’ 

( 3. ‘ with the enemy.’ 


Analysis of {i). 


Subject, 

Predicate, 

Object, 

Attributive adjunct to object, 
Adverbial adjumt of predicate. 


‘ which.’ 

‘had crossed.’ 
‘river.’ 

‘the.’ ^ 

‘ already.’ 


^ When ‘ that ’ is omitted, so that ‘but* is left to supply its connective function, it is better 
to treat hit as a conjunction (see § 291), The clause introduced by the ‘ but ' then becomes 
adverbud. 
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658. “ Give me that targe book 2 ) that you have*m your handt^ 

" (2) — 7-^ 

Here tlie adjective clause, ‘‘that you have in your hand,” is in the 
attributive relation to the object ‘book.’ The relative that is the 
object of have. 

55”9, Give 3) me what you have in your hand t'" 

(3) 

Here the adjective clause, “what you have in your hand,” is used sub- 
stantively, that is, without having its antecedent that expressed. In 
the analysis we may either introduce th^^ word that, the object pf give, 
and set down the relative adjective clause as an attributive adjunct to 
it, or we may at once call the adjective clause the object of the verb 
‘give,’ treating it as an adjective used substantively (§ 98). 

Care must be taken not to confound adjective clauses like the above 
with substantive clauses beginning with the mtm'ogaiive what, as 
“ Tell meivhai he sauV^ (§ 410). (Compare § 54 ^*) 

^560. “ / return to view where once the cottage stoodT 

Here ‘ where once the cottage stood ’ is an adjective clause qualifying 
the noun place understood, which forms the object of view, 

661. have not fro?n your eyes that show 4) of lotJe as I was 

(4) 


‘L’ 

‘have.’ 

‘show.’ 

/ I. ‘ that.’ 

12. ‘of love.’ 

j 3. [Adj. clause) ‘As I was wont to have.’ 

\ (4)- 

Analysis of 

‘I.’n 

f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘was.’ 

I Subjective complement, ‘wont to have.’ 

{Relative pronoun, see § 165) ‘as.’ 

662. “ His conduct is not such afl admiret^ 

— a 

Here as I admire must be taken as an adjective clause co-ordinate with 
such, and forming an attributive adjunct to the noun ‘ conduct ’ under- 
stood, which is the complement of the predicate ‘is.’ As * is a relative 
pronoun (§ 165), and is the object of ad?nire (§ 41 1). 

The Adjective Clause is sometimes weakened to an Adjective Phrase 
by the use of an infinitive mood instead of a finite verb, as There is 
no good for which to strived 


wont to havef 

Subject, 

Predicate, 

Object, 

Attributive 
adjuncts of 
predicate. 


Subject, 

Predicate, 

Object, 


* That as is only the strengthened form of so is shown by the use of stoa, swo, or so in the 
older writers, as “ Graunt me soche beryng so falhth to a king” (Alls, 4624) ; “gyld swilc neic 
swl l>seron befealle ” iTegg. Aeif. B. 22). 
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SENTENCES CONTAINING ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

563. An Adverbial Clause is always in the Adverbial Bela- 
tion to a verb, adjective, or adverb in the sentence of which 
it forms a part. 

When such a clause be^ns with a subordmatzve conjunction^ the 
conjunction does not enter into the construction of the clause. When 
the clause begins with a co?inective adverb^ that adverb must have its 
o\ni relation indicated in the analysis.* 

564. “ When, m SMiaznazicds cave. 

(2) 

Hzni listed his inagtc wand to wave, 


The bells would ring 2) in Noire D anted 

Subject {with attributive adjuzzct), ‘ the bells.’ 

Predicate, ‘‘ would ring. ’ 


Adverbial adjuncts ( 
of predicate. | , 


{Adverbial clause) 
wave’ (2). 

* in Notre Dame.’ 


when in Salamanca’s- 


Ana lysis of {2). 

^plirase), | * to wave his magic wand.’ 

ph‘edicate, * listed, ’ i.e., ‘ pleased. ’ 

Object, ‘him.’ 

Adverbial adjuncts ( I. ‘When.’ 
of pi'edicate, (2. ‘ in Salamanca’s cave.’ 


565 . He ran so fast 3) that I could not overtake hwid 

(3) 

Subject, ‘ he. ’ 

Predicate, ‘ lan ’ 

Advei‘bial adjuncts ( ^ qualified by — I. ‘so.’ 

of predicate, ( 2. ‘ that I o^.ld not overtake him ’ (3). 

Analysis of {j). 

{Adverbial clause co-ordinate with ‘so.’) 

Subject, ‘ I.’ 

j Vtrb Of incomplete^yredication, ‘could.’ 
irreaicaie, j Complement, ‘'^wertake.’ 

Object, ‘ him.’ 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ not.’ 


[It seems natural to regard that in this sentence as the equivalent of the 
Latin connective adverb ut, and in fact that has replaced an older as 
which had its full adverbial as well as connective force. Thus ; — ‘ He 
miscarried by unskilfulness, so as the loss can no way be ascribed to 


* After, bef 07 -e, sttice, ere, till, •while, for, &c., are conjunctions (§ 290) when they are 
not followed by the conjunction ‘ that.’ They introduce aaverbiat clauses, but have not them- 
selves any adverbial force. 
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cowardice {Bohhes ) ; ‘ I feel such sharp dissension in my breast as. I am 
sick*. {Shakspeare ) . 

666. He spoke 4) loud that I might hear himP 

(4) 

Here also that is a conjunctive adverb.^ modifying (adverbially) ‘might 
hear, ’ while the whole clause ‘ that I might hear him ’ modifies 
‘ spoke.’ 

667. “ Whatever the consequence may be. I shall sbeak the 

truthr (5) 

Subject, ‘ I. ’ 

Predicate, ‘ shall speak.’ 

Object {with adjunct), ‘the truth.’ 

Adverbial adjunct of predi- \ Adverbial clatise of concessio 7 t, ‘what* 
cate, j ever the consequence may be ’ (5). 

Analysis of (5). 

Subject [with attributive adjunct), ‘the consequence.* 


Predicate, 


f Ve 7 'b of incoTfiplete predication, ‘ may be.’ 
{Subjective compleTnent, ‘whatever.’ (See § 512.) 
668. “ He is not so wise as he is witty P 
(I) 

Subject, ‘ he. ’ 

Predicate, | ^jj. ofpomplje pedkation ‘ is.' 

’ { Subjective comp/eineiit, * wise. 

Adverbial adju 7 ict of predicate, ‘not.’ 


Co~ordmate adveirbial 
adjuncts of complement, 


fi.‘s 

I 2. ‘£ 


‘ SO. 

‘as he is witty’ (i), 

Afialysis of {l), 

[Advei'bial clause qualifying ‘wise,’ and co-oi'dhtate with ‘so.’) 
Subject, ‘he.’ 


Predicate, 


( Vei'b of incomplete predication, ‘is.’ 

( Subjective co 77 iple 77 ie 7 tt, ‘ witty. ’ 

Advei'bial adjunct of coiiiplement, ‘as.’ 

569. He is as worthy a man^ ever livedP 

Here ‘as’ and ‘ as ever lived ’ are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
‘ worthy.’ The ‘ as ’ of the adverbial clause is here a relative pronoun 
{§ 165), forming the subject of ‘ lived,’ and representing in a com- 
pendious form.“ a man of' which aegree of worthiness.” 

67P. Beware how you meddle with these matters P 

Subject [undei'stood], ‘you.* 


Predicate, 


f Verb of incomplete predication, * be.’ 

\ Complement of predicate, ‘ ware,’ 

Advei'hial adjimct of ( {Substa 7 ttive clause used adverbially, § 549), 
comple7nent, \ * how you meddle with these matters ’ (a). 

Analysis of [a). 

Subject, ‘you.’ 

P7redicate, ‘meddle.’ 


Adve 7 'bial adju 7 icfs of 
predicate. 


f I. ‘how, 

( 2. ‘ with these matters.’ 
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571. “ Thieves art 7 tot judged, but they are by to hearT , 

When ‘but’ is not followed by the conjunction ‘that,’ it is better to 
regard it as being itself a conjunction (see § 297), so that the clause 
‘ but (= unless) they are by to hear ’ is an adverbial clause, modifying 
the predicate ‘ are judged.’ 

Deal in a similar w^ay with such sentences as “ It shall go hard, hut 1 
ivill better the insti'iiction^'' \ “There’s ne’er a villain living in all 
Denmark, but his an arrant knave ” ; “ There is no one but [he] 
believes the story, &c. (See these sentences discussed in the npte 
p. 124.) 

672. Subordinate ClaiCses contained withdn clauses wMeb 
are themselves subordinate. 


2): 


The lines drawn under the clauses show at a glance the containing and 
contained clauses, and indicate to what class they belong. 

573. “ He inferred i) front this that the opmio 7 i of the jttdge was z) 

* (O' 

that the priso 7 ier was guilty T 


Subject^ ‘he.’ 

Predicate, ‘inferred.’ 

. ( Substa 7 itive clause, ‘ That the opinion of the judge 

^ ’ \ was that the prisoner was guilty ’ (i). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ from this ’ (§ 370, 2). 

Analysis of if). 

Subject, ‘ opinion.’ 

Attributive adjuncts f i. ‘ the.’ 

of subject, (2. ‘of the judge.’ 

( Verb of incomplete pi'edicaiion, ‘was’ 

Predicate, < Complement {substantive clause), ‘ that the prisoner 

( was guilty’ (2). 

Analysis of (2). 

Subject {with attributive adjunct), ‘ the prisoner.’ 

f V^rb of incoffTphU predicatiou, ‘was’ 

’ \ Complement, ‘guilty.’ 

574. “ Tell i) me^wlio you think 2) that man is.f 2 ^ ' 

, "(I) 7 

' ' (2)^ . 

Here the whole clause, ‘who (Vou think that man is,’ is a substantive 
clause (beginning with an interrogative word), the object of ‘ tell.’ 
Its constmction is precisely parallel to that of the clause ‘ you think 
[that] that man is he ’ ; it contains a secondary substantive clause, the 
object of ‘ think,’ namely, ‘ who that man is.’ (Compare § 512.) 

575. ^Hf it were 3) do 7 te when ^tis done, then it (i were %) well if were 

ilo 7 ie quickly P (3) 


Provisional subject, ‘it.’ 

Real subject {substa 7 tiive clause), ‘ [that] it were done quickly ’ (i). 
Predicate, ‘were.’ 
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^ [ l‘ ‘ well.’ 

Adverbial adjuncts of 12 . ‘then.’ 

predicate^ j 3 . {Adverbial clause co-ordina-te 'tvUh ‘ then ’) 

V ‘if It were done when ’tis done ’ ( 2 ). 

Analysis 

Subject, ‘it.’ 

Predicate, ‘ were done ’ {passive verb)» 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ quickly.’ 


Subject, 

Predicate, 


Adverbial adjunct of coiuple- 
ment {adverbial clause). 


Analysis of { 2 ). ^ 

‘it’ 

( Verb of incomplete p7'edicatio7i, ‘ were.’ 

( Co}nple7nent, ‘ done ’ (i.e., finished and done witJt)^ 

I * when ’tis done ’ ( 3 ). 


Analysis of{^). 

Subject, ‘it’ 

Predicate, ‘ is done ’ {simple passive). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ when.’ 


EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

576. Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. 
All that has to be done is to analyse each of the co-ordinate clauses 
separately, omitting the conjunctions by which they are connected, but 
inserting not if the conjunctions are neither— 7ior. 

677. There is, however, one class of co-ordinate clauses which 
require care, namely, those in which the relative pronoun has a con- 
tinuative ioxcQ. (See § 412 .) 

678. At last it chaunced thisr^oud Sarazin 

To 7neete nte wajKprmg j who perjot'ce me led 
With hint away but 9iever yet cotdd wi?t.” 


This sentence must first be split i|p into the three co-ordinate sentences, 

(a) . “ At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin to meete me wand’ring.” 

(b) . “ Who perforce me led with® him away.” 

(c) . “ [Who] never yet could win [me]. 


Analysis of (a). 


Provisional subject. 

Real subject {infi7iitive phrase), 
Predicate, 

Adverbial adjuncts of predicate, 


‘it.’ 

‘ to meete me wand’ring.’ 
‘chaunced.’ 

1. ‘at last’ 

2 . ‘ this proud Sarazin.’* 


Compare “ me chaunced of a knight encountered be ” {Spense}-), 
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The analysis of (%b) and (c) presents no^ difficulty. They are prin^ 
cipal clauses co-ordinate with (a) ; who being contmuative in its force. 

579. This is now ottr dooni^ which if we can sustain a 7 id bear^ our 
sitpre7ne foe in time may fnuch reinit his angerT 

First split this into the following: — 

(a) . This is now our doom/* 

(b) . “ Which if we can sustain and bear, our supreme foe in time 
(i) 

may much remit i) his anger. 


Subject {with adjunct')^ 
Predicate^ 

OJ)ject {7idth adjunct)^ 

Adverbial adjuncts of 
jiredicate, 


Analysis of {b). 

* our supreme foe.’ 

Verb of i7tcomplete predication^ * may.’ 
Infi^iitive coirtpleijient, ‘ remit.’ 

‘his anger.* 

1. [Adve^'bial clause) ‘ which — 
and bear ’ (i). 

2 . ‘ in time.* 

3 . ‘ much. ’ 


Subject^ 

Predicate.^ 

Object^ 


Analysis of{i). 

‘ we. ’ 

( Verb of inco77iplete pi'edication^ ‘ can.* 

\ Infinitive coinploymit^ ‘ sustain and bear.* 
‘which.’ 


Subordinate Compound Clauses. 

580- These present no difficulty when they are expressed at full 
length. Thus : “ He told me that the dyke had burst and that the 
river was flooding the country.” Here we simply have a compound 
object (§ 597). In analysis we should put after the predicate. 

( I. ^?7hat the dyke had burst.’ 

Object {co7?ipozmd), < 2 . ‘That the river was flooding the 

( country.’ 

581. But the greater number of^sentences with compound subordi- 
nate clauses belong to the class of contracted sentences. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

582. Before a contracted sentence (§ 449) is analysed, the parts 
omitted must be expressed at full length. 

583. “ We perceive that these things not only did not happen^ bttt 
could not have happened^ In full — 

[(a) ‘ We perceive that these things not only did not happen.* 

[(b) ‘ We perceive that these things could not have happened.* 
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584. “ Many instances were related of wise forethought^ or firm 
^ction^ or ccctite reply on his part ^ both in the senate and in the foruniP 
In full— 

[(a1 ^ Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 
the senate.’] 

[(b) ‘ Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 
the forum.’] 

[(c) ‘Many instances were related of fimr action on his part in the 
senate.’] 

[(d) ‘Many instances were related of firm action on his part in the 
forum.’] ^ 

[(e) ‘Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 
senate.’] 

[(f) ‘Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 
forum. ’] 

585. Every assertion is either true or false^ either wholly or in 
pt^ti^ In full — 

[(a) ‘ Every assertion is true wholly.’] 

[(b) ‘Every assertion is true in part.’] 

[(c) ‘Every assertion is false wholly.’] 

[(d) ‘Every assertion is false in part.’] 

586. When co-ordinate sentences or clauses are connected by 
neither^ nor, the simple negative not may be substituted for each con- 
junction in the analysis^ the conjunctive portion of the words being 
omitted. 

“ The man who neither reverences nobleness nor loves goodness is 
hateful}^ In full— ■ 

[(a) ‘ Jhe man who reverences not nobleness is hateful. ’] 

[(b) ‘ The man who loves not goodness is hateful.’] 

587. “ Whether he succeed or fail^ it will not ^natter to meP In 
fuU— 

[(a) ‘ If he succeed, it will not matter to me. ’] 

[(b) ‘ If he fail, it will not matter to me.’] 

588. Tell 7ne whether this is trme or notf In full— 

f (A) ‘ Tell me whether this is tru5.’] 

(b) ‘ Tell me whether this is not true.’] 

Here whether is interrogative, introducing a substantive clause, the 
object of ‘tell.’ 


ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

589. An elliptical sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, but 
which is readily supplied in thought, without being expressed in 
words. 
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In elliptical sentences that which is omitted is not common to two 
or more clauses. 

Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are sometimes omitted. 


590. He left the day / arrived^ 

In full — “ He left the day that (or on which) I arrived. In this 
sentence the day is in the adverbial relation to left ; that (or on which) 
is in the adverbial relation to arrived; and the dependent clause that 
I arrived is an adjective clause qualifying day. 

591. The commonest (ai>d the most troublesome) elliptical sentences 
are those which begin with as and than. In analysing them care must 
be taken to ascertain what the predicate really is in the dependent 
clause, and what word the adverb as qualifies. 

692. He is as tall as I am.” * In full — He is as tall as I am tall!' 


If we ask what the predicate in the dependent clause is (or what^ is 
predicated of mi), the answer is being tall and moreover not het7ig 
tall simply, but being tall in a certain degree, which degree is denoted 
by the relative adverb as, which qualifies tall (understood) in the adver- 
bial clause, just as the demonstrative adverb as qualifies tall in the 
main clause. 

The adverbial clause beginning with as is always co-ordinate with the 
preceding demonstrative as or so, and modifies (adverbially) the same 
word. 


Subject, 

Predicate, 


‘He.’ 

( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ is.’ 

\ Subjective complement, ‘ tall,’ 


Co-ordinate adveihial adjuncts of 
complemejit of predicate. 


1. ‘as. 

2. ‘as I am [tall] ’ (a). 


Analysis of {f). 


Subject, 

Predicate, 


‘I.’ 


( Verb of incoinplete predication, 
\ Complement of predicate, 
Advei'bial adjunct of completnent. 


‘am. 
‘ tall, 
‘as.’ 


693. We must deal in a similaF manner with such sentences as : — 
“ He has not written so miCh i) as I have [written much].”^ 

“He has lived as many 2) years as you have lived [many] months.” 

“ He does not write so wel/3) as you [write well].” 

“ I would as soon 4) die as [I would soon] suffer that.” 

(4) .... 


* It may be taken as a general rule that after as we must supply a word of the same kind 
of meaning as the word qualified by the simple or demonstrative adverb in the main clause. 
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He looks 5) as [he would] look 6) if he knew me.” 

' (5) * - 

(6) - 

I cannot give you so much 7) as five pounds [are much].” 

(7) 

“ He cannot [do] so much 8) as [to] read [is much].” 

“ I saw John as well as [I saw] Thomas [well].” 

“ That is as much as [it would be much] to say.” 

694 . When *as’ answers to ^such ’ (as in ^ We are such stuff as 
drd^ms are made of’) it is not an adverfi, but the relative pronoun 
(§ 165). Treat similarly such a sentence as : — 

“ I am not such a fool as [I should be] to believe that.” Here 
^ as ’ is the complement of the predicate ‘ should be,’ 

596 . is taller (i) tha 7 i I ami'^ In full — He is tcdler th^n I art 
ialH ' 


Here the adverbial clause modifies the comparative in the main sentence. 
Than has so completely lost its original sense of ^ whe7ii‘ that it may 
now be treated as a mere conjunction. The clause beginning with 
than is always an adverbial adjunct of the word in the comparative 
degree in the main clause. 


696 . Deal in a similar manner with such sentences as the following : — 
“ He is more i) industrious than clever.” In full-* He is more 

(n 

industrious than he is clever.” 

He has written more 2) letters than you [have written many letters]^' 
(2) _ • 

He is richer 3) than you suppose 4) [that he is rich].” 

♦ 


“ Our habits are costlier than [what habits = the habits which] 
iLucullus wore [were costly].” St%addendum to pp. 124, 262. 

I had rather * die than [I would] suffer that,”t 

597. I agree with you in so far as you adopt Ms opiniotiT 

The sense of this is, Mn how far you adopt his opinion, in so far I 
agree with you,’ ‘As’ (strictly speaking) qualifies far undeistood, 
but its reference to the manner or circumstances of an action may 


* Seel 5^9* 

t It is unnecessary (though not inaccurate to supply the positive ^ sootT in the adverbial 
clause. , • ' ■ 
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be interpreted in such a general sense, that * as ’ may be taken as 
representing *as far.’ This will render it unnecessary actually to 
supply the word ‘far.’ Take ‘in so far’ and ‘as you adopt his 
opinion’ as co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ‘agree.’ Deal similarly 
with the sentence ‘He knows that inasmuch as I have told him.’ 
Take ‘ inasmuch ’ and ‘ as I have told him ’ as co-ordinate adverbial 
adjuncts of ‘ knows,’ 

698. I cannot stay longer than a month [is lo7igy^ 

That is, ‘ taking the length of a month as the standard of comparison, 
I cannot stay longer.’ D^eal in a similar way with “I cannot give you 
more than five pounds [are much]”; “More than twenty men [are 
many] were killed.” 

599. “ He would have ferished but [it had beeitP^for vief 
Here hut has the sense of ‘ unless ’ (§ 293). 

“ As\the matter stands'] for me^ I care nothing about thatf 

It is also possible to treat this ‘ as a relative pronoun, the subject 
of some verb understood, so that the phrase answers to the Latin quod 
ad me attinet, 

600. Some ellipses are produced by stopping short in the course of 

a sentence, as “To tell you the truth, [I must say] I don’t know what 
to do.” Sometimes, the broken sentence must be left incomplete, as 
“ Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir,” &c. ‘ Were he my 

brother— I will not (nay) say that,’ I will say “Were he my kingdom’s 
heir,” &c. 


PUISrCTITATIOl^. 

601. In speaking, the words of a sentence, especially if it be a 
complex one, are not uttered consecutively without any break. Certain 
pauses are made to mark more clearly the way in which the words of 
the sentence are grouped together. ^ 

In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called stops or 
points, Pimctuation (derived from the Latin punctum^ a poinf) means 
“ the right mode of putting in points or stops.” 

The stops made use of are — i. l^ie Comma (, ). 2. The Semicolon 
( ; ). 3. The Colon ( : ). 4. The Full Stop or Period ( . ).’'^ 

As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for the introduc- 
tion of pauses in speaking, so it will be found that in many cases the 
best writers are not agreed as to the use of stops in writing. All that 
can be done is to lay down the most general principles. 

602. The Full Stop is used at the end of a complete and indepen- 
dent sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which is followed by 
another collateral sentence t§ 445). 


* I'hese words (properly speaking) are names not of the sto^s^ but of the portiom of 
sentences which they mark off Comma means a cla7cse ; Colon, a limb or member of a 
’•tiitence ; Senunolon, a half Colon , Pertnd. a complete sentence. 
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603. The Colon and Semicolon are only placed t)etween sentences 
which are ^ammatically complete, not between the varions portions 
of either simple or complex sentences (§ 400). The colon is placed 
between sentences which are grammatically independent, but suffi- 
ciently connected in sense to make it undesirable that there should be 
a complete break between them. Thus : ‘‘ The Chief must be Colonel : 
his uncle or his brother must be Major ; the tacksmen must be the 
Captains ” [Macaulay). Nothing else could have united her people : 
nothing else could have endangered or interrupted our commerce” 
[Landor). But in similar cases many writers only use the semicolon ; 
no exact rule can be given. 

A colon (with or without a dash after it) is often put before a quota- 
tion which is not immediately dependent on a verb ; as : ^ On his 
tombstone was this inscription : — “ Here lies an honest man.” ’ 

604. The semicolon is commonly placed between the co-ordinaCe 
members of a compound sentence, when they are connected by and, 

or nor; as ; “ Time would thus be gained ; and the royalists 
might be able to execute their old project ” [Macaulay). It is also 
inserted when three or more co-ordinate sentences are united 
collaterally (§ 445), with a conjunction before the last ,* as : “ A batter- 
ing-ram was invented, of light construction and powerful effect ; it was 
transported and worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as the 
stones were loosened by its repeated strokes, they were torn with long 
iron hooks from the walls ’’ [Gibbon). When the co-ordinate sentences 
are short and closely connected in meaning, commas are placed 
between them, or such parts of them as remain after contraction 
(§ 449), as : M ran after him, but could not catch him.’ Sometimes 
even commas are unnecessary, as : He reads and writes incessantly.” 
“ He learns neither Latin nor Greek.” “ He struck and killed his 
brother.” Either you or I must leave the room.” 

606. In a simple or complex sentence commas should be inserted 
whenever, in reading or speakingf§hort pauses would be made to show 
more clearly the way in which the words are grouped together. It 
is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. When no pause is 
required in reading, no comma is necessary in writing. The follow- 
ing directions may be of service 

In simple sentences the comma is inserted — 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied by 
an attributive adjunct which, with its adjuncts, forms a com- 
bination of words of considerable length. As, “ The injustice 
of the sentence pronounced upon this wise aitd virtuous man^ 
is evident.” But if the adjunct is expressed briefly, the comma 
is not used ; as, The injustice of the sentience is evident.” 

2. Before and after any participle (not used as a mere qualita- 
tive adjective) or participial phrase ; as, “ The man, having 
slipped, fell over the cliff?’ “The general, having rallied his 
soM/ers, led them forwards,” “Undaunted, he still struggled 

p 
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^‘All night the dreadless angel, unpursued, through 
heaven^s wide champaign winged his glorious way.” 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject which 

consists of an adjective or noun in apposition, when these are 
accompanied by other words standing to them in the attribm 
tive, objective, or adverbial relation. ‘‘Bacon, the illus- 

trious author of the ‘ Novum Organum/ declared,” &c. ^ “ The 
soldier, afraid of the consequences of his insubordination, 
deserted.” 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either the 
subject or the obje^:t of a verb. Thus : “ Nelson’s watch\v:ord 
was, 'England expects every man to do his duty.’” “He 
said to His disciples, ‘ Watch and pray.’” (See § 603.) 

5. When several substantives, enumerated successively without 
having the conjunction mid placed between them, have the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence, forming 
either the compound subject or the compound object of a v ^rb^ 
or coming after a preposition, they must be separated by c'om- 
mas. Thus : “John, William, James and Heniy took a walk 
together.” “ He lost lands, money, reputation and friends.” 
Adjectives and adverbs co-ordinately related to the same noun, 
or to the same verb or adjective, and not connected by and^ 
should be separated by commas ; as, “ He was a wealthy, 
prudent, active and philanthropic citizen.” “He wrote his 
exercise neatly, quickly and correctly.” 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consisting of 
a noun (with its adjuncts) used absolutely, or an infinitive 
mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when it precedes the 
verb or its subject. As, “To conclude, I will only say,” &c. 
“ The man being dead, his heirs took possession of his estate.” 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently followed 
by commas when they precede the subject of the sentence 5 as, 
“ By studying diligently for^^e hours a day, he mastered the 
language in* six months.” Such phrases should be both pre- 
ceded and followed by commas when they come between the 
subject and the verb, and modify not the verb simply, but the 
entire assertion; as, “T^e foolish man, in defiance of all 
advice, persisted in his project.” “ This undertaking, there- 
fore, was abandoned.” But a single adverb or a short adverbial 
phrase which simply modifies the verb need not be thus 
marked off ; as, “ The man in vain protested his innocence.” 
However^ when it is the representative of an elliptical clause, 
must be preceded and followed by commas ; as, “ The man, 
however, escaped.” 

8. Nouns used in the vocative (or nominative of appellation) 
are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; as, 
" John, shut the door,” “ I said, Sir, that I had not done that.” 

eo6. in complex sentences the following rules may be observed ; — 
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I. A substantive clause used as the subject. of ^ verb should be 
followed by a comma. Thus : “ That the accused is innocent 
of the crime imputed to him, admits of demonstration.” How 
we are ever to get there, is the question.” 

If such a clause follow the verb, a comma does not usually 
precede the substantive clause. As, “ It is of great importance 
that this should be rightly understood.” 

A substantive clause which is the object of a verb is not gene- 
rally preceded by a comma. Thus : '‘He acknowledged that 
he had done this"'’ “ I'ell me how you are.” 

3. An adjective clause is not separatv‘d by a comma from the 
noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of the desig- 
nation of the thing signified ; that is, when the thing or person 
signified is not sufficiently indicated by the antecedent noun. 
Thus : “ The man who told me this stands here.” “ I do not 
see the objects that you are pointing out.” 

But if the designation of the person or thing meant is complete 
without the relative sentence, so that the latter only extends 
and defines that designation, being contmu alive, and not 
restrictive (§ 412), then a comma must be introduced. Thus : 
“ We are studying the reign of William Rufus, who succeeded 
his father a.d. 1087. “ I will report this to my father, who is 

waiting to hear the news.” 

Adverbial clauses which precede the verb that they modify 
should be marked off by commas. Thus : “ When you have 
finished your work, tell me.” “ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” But an adverbial clause need not be pre- 
ceded by a comma when it comes after the verb that it modifies ; 
as, “ I will wait till I hear from you ” ; “ I did not see him 
when he called ” ; “ He ran away as soon as I saw him.” 

607. Besides the stops, some other signs are employed in writing. 

608. A note of interrogation ^ ) must be placed at the end of all 
direct questions, but not after indirect questions. Thus : “ Have you 
written your letter ? ” But : “ He asked me whether I had written my 
letter.” 

609. The note of admiration or e^dllamation ( 1 ) is placed after inter- 
jections, exclamations, and after noup.s and pronouns used in addi esses, 
wherf particular stress is to be laid upon them. This mark is also 
frequently placed at the end of a sentence which contains an 
invocation. 

610. The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause or part of a 
clause, which does not enter into the construction of the main sentence, 
but is merely introduced by the way. Words enclosed within a 
parenthesis do not require to be separated from the I'est of the sentence 
by any other stop. 

611. Double or single inverted commas ‘ ' or “ — ”, are used to 
mark quotations. 
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APPENDIX. 


WORDS BELONGirTG TO THE TEUTONIC STOCK Of^ 
ENGLISH. 

\Mothing more is attefupied here tha^t a brief classification^ with a feiu 
examples^ not too numerous to be retained in the memory, 

ANGLO-SAXON CONSTITUENTS OE MODERN ENGLISH. 

1 . Words constituting the grammatical framework of the language. 
Most of these have been already discussed. 

1. Pronouns lyti &c.). 3. Prepositions (§ 2S1). 

2. Numerals (§§ 100, &c.). 4. Conjunctions (§§ 287, &c.). 

5. Adjectives of irregular comparison (§ II 5). 

D. Auxilniy Verbs (§§ 231 — 256) 

7. All ^erbs of the strong conjugation (§ 225), together vkh a lar^e 
number of verbs of the weak conjugation (particularly those given in 
§ 226). 

2. The greater part of the words formed by Teutonic prefixes and 
suffixes (§§ 31 1— 325). 

3. Most words denoting common natural objects and phenomena 

cran ; crane hors ; horse 

ac j oak bund ; hound 

tKppel ; apple daeg ; day lencten {the spring) ; 

!3esc ; ash denu {yalley') ; den {jn Lent 

bar ; boar names, as Tenterden) leoht ; light 

beofer j beaver deor [animat) deer mona ; moon 

Deo, bio ; bee ea (water) ^ island {i,e. regen 5 rain 

birce; birch caland) sje; sea 

bitel ; beetle efen ; evening snaw ; snow 

bleed (branch) ; blade eoi? 5 e ; earth spearwa ; sparrow 

bldstma ; blossom fm^ier ; feather stan ; stone 

boc ; beech fisc ; fish steorra ; star 

biid (the young oj an flod ; flood sumer,; summer 

animal) ; bird frosc ; frog sunne (fern.) ; sun 

brdc J brook fugel (bir-d) ; 10%^ 1 treow ; tree 

cleeg ; clay gos ; goose wmter water’ 

clam (mua) ; clammy hserfest ; harvest wind ; winter 

coc ; cock hee?? ; heath woruld ; world 

comb (valley) ; in names, hafbe ; hawk J>unor ; thunder 

as Alcomb, Compton hagol ; hail 
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4. Words relating to 

Eecerj acre * 

aeg {pi. aegi-u) ; egg, 
eyry 

sesce ; ashes 
£Emyrie ; embers 
bacan ; to bake 
bee's; bath 

btest {mner bark) ; bast- 
ma^ 

here; barley 
bere-£rn (ern = place) ; 
bam 

besem; besom 
bin {mange7') ; corn-bin 
bolla ; bowl 
bolster ; bolster 
bold ; board 

breeches 
bread ; bread 
biian {lo till) ; boor 
bhc; buck-et 
biila; bull 
byt {casJi) ; butt 
camb ; comb 
ceaf; chaff 
cealf; calf 
cese, cyse ; cheese 
cetel ; kettle 

5. Words relating t< 

broSor ; brother 
bryd ; bride 
cild {pi. cildra) ; child 
cnapa, cnafa {jpoy ) ; 

knave 
cyn; kin 

6. Words relating t< 
ancleow; ankle 
b£elgi(^£?^) ; belly, bulge, 

bellows 
ban ; bone 
blod ; blood 
bodig {statw'c) ; body 
bosm (fold) ; bosom 
br^© ; breath 
breost ; breast 
ceb.ce ; cheek 
ceowan ; to chew 
cm; chin 


the house and farm, 
clucge {bell) ; clock 
cnedan ; to knead 
coc, cue; cook 
cycene; kitchen 
cod (bag) ; peascod 
cot, cyte ; cot, cottage 
cradol ; cradle 
craet ; cart 
croc (pat) ; crock-ery 
cii ; cow 

ewearn {mill) ; quern 
delfan {dig) ; to delve 
die ; dike, ditch 
ealo ; ale 

efese {/e77i. smg .) ; eaves 
ele ; oil 

erian {to plougJi) ; to ear 
fearh {httle pig) ; farrow 
feld; field 

feorme {sustmance ) ; farm 
floe ; flock 
foda ; food 
furh ; furrow 
fyr ; fire 
gdd; goad 
geers ; grass 
gat ; goat 


family and kindred. 

dohtor; daughter 
fseder ; father 
husbiinda {householder) 
husbanGi|p> 
mod or ; motner 
nefa ; nephew 

the parts of tjie body 

cneow ; knee _ 
edge ; eye 
ear ; ear 
earm ; arm 
elboga; elbow 
finger ; finger 
fl^sc ; flesh 
fot ; foot 
fyst ; fist 
gesiht ; sight 
goma; gum 
>£^r ; hair 


geard {hedge) ; yardj 
garden 
geat; gate 

grut {jueal) ; groats, 
grouts 

hserfest ; harvest 
heori5 ; hearth 
hlsefdige ; lady 
hlaford; lord 
hlaf ; loaf 
hof {house) ; hovel 
hrof ; roof 
hiis ; house 
hwsete ; wheat 
hweol ; wdieel 
lam {mud) ; loam 
msSd ; mead-ow u 
meolc ; milk 
6fen ; oven 

ortgeard {^>ard for worts 
or vegetables) ; orchard 
oxa ; ox 
rieg ; rick 
sceap ; sheep 
wregen ; wagon, wain 
3>i£c; thatch 
j>erscan ; to thresh 


siinu ; son 
sweostor ; sister 
; widuwa ; widower 
widuwe ; widow 
wif i^voman ) ; wife 


and natural functions. 

hand ; hand 
heafod; head 
heals {neclS) ; halter 
hel ; heel 
heorte; heart 
hlyst {the sense of 
hearing) ; listen 
hoh {heel ) ; hough 
hrieg (back) ; ridge 
hrif {bo7c/els) * midriS 
lim; limb 
lippe ; lip 
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niaga [stomach] ; maw 
niearg ; marrow 
miVS ; mouth 
iicegl ; nail 

7. Words relating 1 

adesa ; adze 

anfilt ; anvil 

angel [hook] ; to angle 

ar; oar 

aruwe 5 an-ow 

bat ; boat 

bil; bill 

8. Words denoting 

bald ; bold 
bittor^ bitter 
bltec; black 
blac [pale] j bleach 
brad 5 broad 
brim , brown 
cealo [bald] ; callow 
ceald ; cold 
col ; cool 
dearc ; dark 


nasu ; nose 
sculder ; shoulder 
seon ; to see 
to© ; tooth 

o handicrafts, trade, &c, 

brses ; brass 
bycgan ; to buy 
b3"tel ; beetle 
ceap [bargain^ sale) j 
cheap, chaffer, chap- 
man 

ceol [small ship) ; keel 

common attributive ideas 

deop ; deep 
deore ; dear 
eakl ; old 
efen; even 
faegr ; fair 
fcett ; fat 
full; full 
fill ; foul 
geolo ; yellow 
gi-seg ; grey 


tunge ; tongue 
])eoh ; ihi^i, thews 
krdte; thioat 


cla© ; cloth 
craeft [strengtli) ; craft 
hamor; hammer 
mangian [io traffic) ; 
monger 


grene ; green 
heah ; high 
heard ; hard • 
hefig ; heavy 
hwite ; white 
rude ( 7 ed) ; ruddy, ruddle, ' 
ruddock (the robm-red- 
breast) 


9. Miscellaneous words. 


ac, eac (also) ; eke 

acsian ; to ask 

ddl [pain, sickness ) ; 

addle 
^tre ; ever 

semta [leiszire) ; semtig ; 
empty 

0el>el [noble) ; Atheling, 
Ethelred 
a© ; oath 
beor; beer 

bana [killer) ; bane, rats- 
bane 

bealo [woe] ; bale-ful 
beam [tree) ; beam 
b 4 de (prayer) ; bedesman 
beorht; bright 
beddan ; to bid 
beran ; to bear 
berstan ; to burst 
bftan ; to bite 
bfsig, busy ; bysgu, 
business 

blawan ; to blow 


bletsian [from blot, 

sacrifici) ; to bless 
blf©e ; blithe 
boc ; book 

borgian [from borg- 

pledge) ; to borrow 
brecan ; to b|;^k 
brjTg; brid|e, brig 
brydel; bridle 
bryne [fame) ; brimstone 
brytan [to ft^cak) ; brittle 
bugan; to mow 
bur [cottagd) ; bower 
burh [fort) ; borough 
byrig ipomb) ; burg 
byi©en ; burthen 
carl [male) ; Charles 
cearu ; care 
ceorfan [to cut) ; carve 
ceorl; churl 
ceosan ; to choose 
cl^nan ; to clean 
cleofan ; to cleave 
ciipian [to call) ; y-clept 


cnawan ; to know 
cniht [youth, attendant) \ 
knight 

cnucian ; - to knock 
cos, cyss ; kiss 
crafian ; to crave 
crawan ; to crow 
creopan ; to creep 
cric ; cnitch 

cringan [to be weak, to die), 
cringe, crank, cranky 
cwic [alive) ; quick 
cuman ; to come 
quellan ; quell, kilf 
cwen (female) ; queen, 
quean 

cwe©an [io say) ; quoth 
cyning ; king 
dsel [part) ; deal, dole : 
or-d^l (6r = beginning). 
Germ. Uithcil ; ordeal 
deman [to judge) ; d6m ; 

deem, doom 
dol [foolish) ; dolt 
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dreorig {Jihodyf sad) ; 
dreary 

dreogan {to endure) \ 
drudge 

drifan ; to drive 
drencan {to make to drinJi) ; 

to drench 
drincan ; to drink 
drigan (to dry) ; drug, 
drought 

dwinan {to pine) ; dwindle 
dyne (thtmder) ; din 
dysig (foolish) ; dizzy 
dynt (a sounding blow) ; 
dint 

eac (also) ; eke 
ealdor ; elder, alderman 
^Qg; edge 

ehrl {7nan of valour) ; earl 
eornost; earnest 
etan ; to eat 
faegen (glad) ; fain 
faran (to go) j fare, ford 
feallan ; to fall 
fealo (yellow) ; fallow 
(ground), fallow-deer 
feoh (cattle^ money) ; fee 
feohtan ; to fight 
feor ; far 
fi^ele; fiddle 
fleogan ; to fly 
fleotan ; to float 
folc ; folk 

forhtian ; to frighten 
fostor (food) ; foster 
freo (honoured^ lordly) ; 
free 

freon (to honour ^ love ) ; 
friend 

fretan (to gnaw) ; to fret 
gaderian ; to gather 
gat (merry), geola (merry- 
making) ; Yule 
galan (to sing) ; nightin- 
gale 

gamen (pleasure) ; game 
gan, gangan (to go) ; go, 
gang, gangway 
gar (dart) ; to gore 
gast ; ghost, gas 
geap (wide) ; gape, gap 
gear; year 
gearo (rea(^) ; yare 


geldan (to pay), gilt 
(fine)*, guilt, yield 
geleafa; belief 
geong ; young 
geogoiS ; youth 
geond ; yonder 
georn (desirous), geor- 
nian ; to yearn 
gerefa (one who makes to 
obey) ; reeve, sheriff 
gifan ; to give 
glitian ; to glitter 
gnagan ; to gnaw 
god ; good 

grapian (to lay hold of ) ; 

grab, grapple 
gretan ; to greet 
gLima (man) ; bride* 
groom 

habbau (to hold) ; have, 
haft 

had (state or condition) ; 
God/ 2 ^^z^, child-hood, 
&c. 

h^lan ; to heal (fiom 
hal = whole) 
halig; holy 

ham ; home, Cobhain 
&c. 

has ; hoarse 
hat ; hot 
healdan ; to hold 
h^lan (to hide) ; hell 
here (army) ; harbour {p,e* 
refuge for a7t army, 
from bfcrga), herring 
(the army- or shoal- 
fish) 

hingrian ; to hunger 
hiw (form fashion) ; hue 
hladan (tom pump up) ; 
ladle 

hlo^ (band 'gf robbers, 
booty) ; loot • 
hoc ; hook 

hrae'5 (swift) ; ready, rash 
hrce^e (quickly, soo'ii) ; 

rathe, rather 
hreosan ; to rush 
hreowan (7'epeni) ; to me 
hriddel (sieve) ; to riddle 
(with holes) 
hwtet (sharp) ; to whet 
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hwytel (a sharp tool ) ; 
whittle 

hweorfan (to tuim) ; warp 
h5?d (covermg, skht) ; 
hide 

hydan (to cover) ; to hide 
hfS (shore, port) ; Green- 
hithe. See. 
hyran ; to hear 
lar (doctrifze) ; loie 
Iseran (teach) ,* learn (still 
vulgarly used in the 
sense op teachmg) 
leas (false) ; leasing 
leod (people) ; lewd (be- 
loztging to the common 
people) 

leof (dear), leofa::^ lief, to 
love 

He (corpse) \ lich-gate 
Hn (flax) ; linen, linnet 
(the flax-finch) 
lystan (to please) ; ‘ him 
listed,’ listless 
inasgen (strezzgth) ; main 
magan (be able) ; may 
maSe (worm) ; moth 
max, masc (noose) ; mesh 
niersc ; marsh 
mete; meet 

metsian (to feed) ; mess, 
messmate 

mod (fuind) ; mood 
mor ; moor 
morS ; murther 
morgen ; mom, momow 
m6t ; shire-moot (m^tan, 
m5?tan = to meet) 
nacod; naked 
nreddre ; adder (azt adder 
=t: a nadder) 

nces ; naze, -ness (in 
Furness, &c.) 
neb (beak) ; nib 
neod ; need 
niht ; night 
ni^er (doivn) ; nether 
ost; east 
pic, pitch 

pinewincle, periwinkle 
pipe ; pipe 

raedan (mtezpret) *, to read 
rdp j rope 
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reac {smoke) \ reek • 
reafian {rob) \ be-reave, 
reiver 

r^c {cari] ; reckless 
xiQ^{dominion) ; bishop-ric 
rod {cross) j rood 
s^l {good luck) ; s^elig 
{lucky) ; seely {old 
Engl.)-, silly (i.e., 
blessed) 

sar ; sore, sorry, sorrow 
scacan ; to shake 
scafan {scraj>e) ; to shave 
sceaft {u scraped pole) ; 
shaft 

sceapan {io for77i^ create) ; 
shape {from this comes 
the stpffix scipe or scype 
= -ship) 

sceacga {a hush orbtmch)^ 
shaggy 

sceran ; to shear, to share, 
short, shire 

sce^tJan {to injure) ; 
scatheless 

sceawian {to look) ; show 
sceofan ; shove, shuffle, 
scuffle 

scinan ; to shine 

scfp; ship, skipper 

scir {pure, clear) ; sheer 

scrincan j to shrink 

scnid ( garme7it) ; shroud 

sealt j salt 

secgan ; to say 

segel; sail 

sencan ; to sink 

seoc ; sick 

seolfer ; silver 

slj^p ; sleep 

slecg; sledge-hammer 

slop {frock) \ slop-shop 

smeom {grease) ; smear 


snican (creep) ; sneak 
s6& {truth) ; sooth-sayer 
sped {p7'osperity) ; speed 
spell (tale) ; gospel {i.e., 
good-spell 
sprecan ; to speak 
staef; staff 

stearc {strong) ; stark, 
starch 

stelan ; to steal 
stician ; to stick, stitch 
stigaS (to 77iount) ; stirrup 
(i.e.,stig-rap = 77zount- 
ing rope) 

stow {place) ; to stow 
away, names in — stow 
sweart {black) ; swarthy 
swelgan ; to swallow 
sweltan {to die) ; swelter 
swerian ; to swear, 
answer (and = against) 
swifan \to move quickly) \ 
swift 

syllan {to give) \ sell 
tacan; to teach 
tsesan {to pluck) ; tease 
tendan, tyndan (to kindle)', 
tinder 
keof ; thief 

kyrel (hole) ; drill, nostril 
(i.e. fiose~hole) 
kweorh {oblique) ; athwart 
kyrr {dry) ; thirst 
kringan {to pi'ess) ; throng 
kr^l ; thrall ^ 

lid {ti77ze) ; tidc*"^ 

treowan {to trust) ; to 
trow 

treow?^ ; truth, trust 
tun {encloseif ground) ; 
town m 

wacan, wacian j to wake, 
watch 


W£ed {gar77ze7zt ) ; widow’ 
weeds 

wana {lack) ; want 
wanian ; to -wane 
wealcan {to roll, turn) ; 
walk 

weald (fozrst) ; Weald, 
Wold 

wealdan {to rule) ; wield, 
Bretwalda {govezmof o^f 

the Brit07is) 

wealh (foreigzz) ; Welsh, 
walnut 

wed {a pledge) ; to wed 
wen {hope), wenan (A> 
expect) ; ween, over- 
weening 
weorc; work 
weorpan {to throvfrf* 
mould warp {j.e,,mozdd* 
throwez') 
weor?y ; worth 
wic {dwelling) ; Alnwick, 
Greenwich 

wilcuma {one who co77ies 
whezi we ivzsh) ; wel- 
come 

wolcen {cloud) ; welkin 
w6p {weeping ; whoop 
wr^stan (to twist) ; wrest, 
wrestle 

wregan {to accuse) ; 
bewray 

wriSian ; to wreathe, 
writhe. Dezdvative, 
wrist 

wyn (joy) ; winsome 
wyrd (fate) j weird 
wyrhta {wo7kf7ia7z) ; 
wright 

yfel (bad ) ; evil, ill 
yman ; to run 


Besides words like those in the preceding list, which involve some interest- 
ing variation in form or meaning, there are very many which have kept their 
place in our language without material variation either in fomi or in meaning. 
These are generally easy to recognize. No one with any knowledge of Latin 
would suppose for a moment that such words as bznd, climb, corn, crop, deaf 
difTt, east, end, fall, find, full, grim, grmd, heap, help, hoise, hunt, la7id, leaf, 
melt, nest, no7‘th, south, oft, ra77Z, sazzd, sezzd, smg, szt, spill, spring, step, sting, 
stream, swin^, tmbe?', tuTf, web. word, thhzg, thorn, were of Latin or Greek 
origin. - 
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On comparing the earlier forms of English words with those now 
current, th^ following changes (among others) present themselves : — 

I. The vowel y of A.S. and early English gives place to i, as dynt 
dint ; hlystan listen ; ^yrstan thh^st ; fyr Jire ; bryd bride. 

% A.S. 0B appears as ea (rcedan read) ; as i (r^del riddle) ; as e 
(w£ere wei’i) , or as ee and ea (sl^pan sleep ; spsec speech ; hjelan 
heal). 

5. Broken vowel sounds in A.S. tend to become homogeneous in 
modem English, Thus e^' appears as i (heah high) ; as^ e, ee, or ea 
(eac eke^ ceace cheeky leaf leaf) ; as e or ea (heifod head^ dead dead) ; ea 
appears as a, or o (bealcian helch^ earm feallan fall^ fealdan 
fold) : eo or eo appears as e, ea, or a (decSfpl decuil heofon heaven, heorot 
hart, heorte heart, feor far), as ie (leof lief fednd fiend, theof thief), 
as ee (tred tree ; beo bee ; deor dee}‘, creopan creep), as 1 (meolc milk, 
seoc sic^, 

4. A.S. a appears as o or oa (anlic only, hdlig holy, ban hone, Waf loaf, 
fam foam ; as aw (ginisai yaw/t) ; as 6 (wat wot, wedlac wedhck), 

5. Long o takes the sound of u (00), or iS (t6 to; don do; mona moon; 
moS mother, &c.). 

6. A.S. e appears as ee (cwdn queen, sdcan seek, td® teeth), 

7. All sorts of vowel sounds in unaccented syllables get to be repre- 
sented by e. (See e.g. , the inflexions of the time of Chaucer.) Compare 
the French poiri = perry, soudain = sudden, &c. 

8. A.S. c ( = k) appears as cb. or tch (cild child ; ceace cheek; cyrice 
church; speech; hQ^loioxi belch ; maca (companion) match; ceap 
cheap; cempa chanipion ; ceorl churl; streccan stretch; pic pitch)*, 
but not uniformly (compare drink and drench, stink and stench, seek and 
beseech, pick and pitch, and the words cyning king; ceol keel; cyssan 
kiss, &c.). 

9. A.S. eg appears as dge (hrycg ridge; biycg bridge; mycg midge; 
ecg edge)., This softening of the guttural to ch or soft g is due to 
French influence, but the ^unds are not those represented in French 
by ch and soft g ; hence the trequent insertion of t or d. 

10. A.S. g or eg often disappears, or is replaced by w or y (byegan htiy ; 

seegan say ; fleogan fiy ; daeg day; morgen mo 7 'row; dagan dawn; 
lagu law; gnagan gnaw, §agol hail; nigon 7 iine; fegr fair; 
maegen mam ; dmneenian dr%wn isgicel icicle) ; especially at the 
end of a word (bodig body ; dysig dizzy ; hunig honey, &c.). Also at 
the beginning (gear gese^^'.y; geond_y^;z; gyong young; gildan 
yield; gelic//X"^; etiough ; gif &c.). 

II. The guttural hg or gh became sounded (and sometimes written) as 
i {pyfftoixg dwarf ; leahtor compare cough and dough). In 
early English we find doftyr (daughter) ; caufte (caught) ; thof (though) 
thruff {thi'ough), 

12. Guttural b appears as k, g, or gb (cniht knight; Pihtas Piets; 

light ; eahta eight, &c.). Initial b often disappears (as hit it; 
hwing wmg; hnecca’ 7 ieck ; hlystan listen, &c.). 
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13. A.S. sc stppears as sli (scild shield; scrud shroud; sceal shall; 
seacaii shake ; resc ash ; floesc jdesh). 

14. S has replaced th (as ea?Je ease ; has for hath, &c.). 

15. B, t, and th. are often interchanged. Compare deck and thatch ; 
bw'then and burden ; bud and biLtto^i (Fr. bouton) ; do ill, tril (nostril) 
and tlmll, &c. 

16. L sometimes replaces r. Compare Hal and Harry ; Dolly and 
Dorothy , Sally and Sarah, (See § 341.) Sometimes it replaces n? as 
in luncheon for jtuncheon, 

17. M replaces n final, *as in venom (venin), ransom (ranfopi), &c.,’or 
springs out of n when followed by b or f, as Dumbarton (Dun 
Breio'ii) \ hamj^er (hanaper ) ; Po 7 nfret (Po7itefraet), 

18. Letters frequently disappear. Thus : 

L before a guttural or s (celc each ; hwilc 'tvhich ; als 
N" has been lost from the words tis (Ger7}ta7t uns), tooth (Gothic tunthus, 
Hat, dentem), tithe (tenth), elei/en (endlufon), goose (gans), other (Goth. ^ 
anthar), 77iouth (Germaft mund), could — cu^e {cmmB.Ti), Jive (Ge7y7iSt 
fiinf, G7\ TreVre), (Thunresdaeg), &c. N final has disappeared 

from 77iy (mine), ag;o (agone), tjo (none), &c. Similarly f7'0 = from. 

R has vanished from several words, as speak (sprecan), pm (A.S, preon, 
Scotch prin, Old English preen), Faimy (Frances), cockade (cocaid), 
palsy (paralysis). 

T and d and tb. have disappeared from aiivil (anfilt), Benedick 
(Benedict), (godspell), ansiuer (andswarian), best (betst), Essex 

(East Saxons), Norman (Northman), worship (worthship), &c. 

P has disappeared from head (heafod), wo77ian (wffman), had (hsefde), 
lo7'd (hlaford), &c. 

19. Initial syllables tend to disappear. See § 341 and compare reeve, 
gerefa ; lone, alone (all 07ie) ; boa7’d, aboard, &c. 

20. Internal syllables disappear. lark, lavei'-ock ; last, latest; 

siitce, sitkeftes ; Monday, Monaiidceg ; foiinight, fourteen7iight ; daiiisel, 
donoiselle ; coiiirade, caiiiarade, 

21. The loss of final syllables (es^oally inflexions) is too common to 
need special notice. 

22. Letters sometimes intrude into words where they are not radical. 

B or p and d or t appear afte^^m and n respectively, as in thuiiih, 

la77ib, dumb, Iwib, 7iu77iber, glwipse (from glea77i), se77ipstress (sea??:), 
e77ipty (e77itig), e7nbe7‘s (cemyide), Ci:c., thuiider (pimor), kiiidred (kmi'eje), 
a7ie}it (on-efn or on-eiim), parchnmit (pa7xhe77iin), ancient (ancien from 
aiitiquaiius), tyra7it (tyran), roiiiaunt [ixiiiaii), fond (fon = a fool), 
expound (expond), sound (soil), lend (Icsnait), di'owiided (for drow>ied). 
Sic, T has also crept into glisten (glisian), tapestry (tapisserie), &c., 
and d into alderliefest — allerliefest. In advaitce (avaiicei') the d is an 
error. 

G- has intruded into foreign, sovereigii, wtpi'Cgnable (preiidix), 

T is often a phonetic offgrowth of s, as in agamst, betwixt, behest 
(be/uss), &c. 

S has appeared at the beginning of various wdrds, as S7}ielt, sc7‘atch, sci'awl^ 
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sp.eezej smash, &c., and lias intruded into island {ealand or inland), 
aisle iaile), demesne [dominitim). 

N appears at the beginning of some words, as Noll (Oliver), Nancy 
(Anni), Nell (Ellen), 7 iuncle (uncle), nowche (owc/ie), neiot (eftte), and 
has intruded into i^iightegale), messenger, ensamd>le, passengey, 

(Compare f 341 ) 

B has intruded in bridegroom (gumd), vagrafit (vagare), hoarse (A S. 
has). See. (See § 341.} 

23. Two consonants, or a consonant and a vowel, often change places 
(metathesis) . Compare bright and hyorht ; wright and wyrhta ; brid 
and bird ; th'csh and 'perscan ; freshyimd^ fersc, &c. 

24. Some words of Teutonic origiti have assumed an initial gr in passing 
through French. Compare guile and wile ; guard and ward ; Guillaume 
and William, 

25. Consonants get assimilated through juxtaposition. Then we get 
lammas from hldfmesse ; gammer from godmother ; gaffet^xom god- 
father. 


B. SCANDINAVIAN WOEDS AND ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH. 


Some of the most important 
phical names : — 

ark I (temple or f Arkholm 
argh j altar) ( Grimsargh 
beck (brook), Caldbeck 
by (town), Whitby 
dal (valley), Dalby 

ey, a (island) | 

fell (rock hill), Scawfell 
ford ) ( Seaford 

forth > (inlet) | Seaforth 
firth ) ‘ ( Holmforth 

force (waterfall), Mickleforce ^ 

I renclosure^ / ^alegarth • 
guard / lenciosure) | pisi^guaj-d 


of these are found in some geogra- 

gill (valley), Ormesgill 
holm (island), Langholm 
ness '(headland), Skipness 
scar (steep rock), Scarborough 
skip (ship), Skipwith 

Sj* l™s'‘ 


ding 


Tingwall 
‘ Dingwall 

toft (small field), Lowestoft 
with (wood), Langwith 


A LIST OE SOME CELTIC WOEDS PEESEBVED IN ENGLISH. 

• 


bag 

crag 

• 

gown 

lath 

mg 

bard 

crock-eiy 

gridile 

mattock 

size 

b*arrow 

crowd (fiddle) 

gruel 

mesh 

smooth 

basket 

cudgel 

giumble 

mop 

soak 

bog 

dainty 

gyve 

muggy 

solder 

bran 

dam 

hawker 

pail 

tackle 

bug-bear 

flannel 

hem 

pan 

tall 

bump 

flaw 

hog 

peck 

tinker 

button 

fleam 

knell 

pitcher 

tnidge 

cabin 

funnel 

knock 

rail 

welt 

clout 

fur 

knoll. 

rasher 

whip 

coble 

glen 

lad 

ridge 

wicket 

cock-boat 

goblin 

lass 

rim 

wire 
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The following geographical names are of Celtic origin ; — Riven . 
Avon, Dee, Don, Ouse, Severn, Stour, Thames, Trent. Hills 
Cheviot, Chiltern, Grampian, Malvern, Mendip. Islands : — Arran, 
Bute, Man, Mull, Wight. Counties : — Devon, Dorset, Kent. Toiuns : 
— Liverpool, Penrith, Penzance. 

The following Celtic elements are found in some geographical names : 
— A (mouth of a river), as, ‘Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick, Aberwick 
(Berwick) ; ’ Auchtn (field), as, ‘ Auchindoir, Auchinleck •/Ardor Aird 
(high, projecting), as, ‘ Ardnamurchan, Ardrishaig ; ’ Bal (village), 
as, ‘ Balmoral ; ^ or Pen (mountain), as, ‘Ben Nevis, Penmaeif- 
mawr;’ (field clear of wood), as, ‘Blair Athol;’ Brae (rough 

ground), as, ‘ Braemar ; ’ ^aer (fort), as, ‘ Caerleon (Carlisle) ; Coinbe or 
Comp (valley), as, ‘ Compton, Ilfracombe, Appuldurcombe ; ’ Dun 
(hill), as, ‘ the Downs, Dumbarton ; ’ huh (island), as, ‘ Inchkeith, 
Inchcape ; ’ Inver (mouth of a river), as, ‘ Inverness, Inverary ; ’ 
Kill (cell, chapel), ‘Kilmarnock;’ Lin (deep pool), ‘Linlithgow, 
King’s Lynn j ’ Llan (church), ‘ Llandaff, Launceston ; ’ Tre (town), 
‘ Coventry (town of the convent), Oswestry ; ’ Strath (broad valley), 
‘ Strathfieldsaye. ’ 

THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 

The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and words relating 
to religion, law, science, and literature, are of Latin or Greek origin. 
Most words of three or more syllables are of classical origin, and a 
very large number of those of two syllables, the exceptions being 
mostly words formed by English suffixes from monosyllabic roots. 
Most monosyllabic words in English are of Teutonic origin, but many 
are derived from Latin and Greek, the greater part having come to us 
through French. The following belong to this class : — 


ace (as) cape (caput) desk \ 

age (aetaticum), cash (capsa) dish j ^ ' 

Old Fr, Mage chafe (calefacere) dose (5o<ns) 

aid (adjutum) chain (catena) doubt (dubitare) 

aim (aestimare) chair (cathedra) dress (dirigere) 

alms {eXerjfioorvfffj) chalk (calx) due (d^itum) 

arch (arcus) chance (cadentia) duk^ (dux) 

aunt (amita) charm (caimen) fair (feria) 

balm (balsamum) chase (captiare) faith (fides) 

base (bassus) chief (caput) fa3^(fata) 

oeast (bestia) coin (cuneus) feat (factum) 

beef (boves) coik (cortex) feign (fingere) 

blame (blasphemia) couch (collocare) fierce (ferus) 

boil (bullire) count (comes) foil (folium) 

boon (bonus) count (compiitare) force (fortis) 

brace (bracliium) cost (constare) forge (fabrica) 

brief (brevis) coy (quietus) found (fundere) 

bull (bulla) cue (cauda) fount (fons) 

cage* (cavea) cull (colligere) frail (fragilis) 

car \ dame (domina) frown (frons) 

carry J (carrus) daunt (domitare) fruit (fructus) 

charge ) dean (decanus) fry (frigere) 


glaive (gladius) 
gourd (cucurbita) 
grant (credentare) 
grease, (crassus) 
grief (gravis) 
host (hospit-) 
hulk {(^XKas) 
inch (uncia) 
jaw (gabata) 
jest (gestum) 
jet (jactum) 
join (jungo) 
joy (gaudium) 

Jace (laqueus) 
lease (laxare) 
liege (legius) 
lounge (longus) 
mace (massa) 
mail, armour (maC' 
ula, 7nesh) 
male (masciilus) 
mount (mons) 


* Note the curious change of h, p, or v, between vowels into soft g. (See 5 341.) 
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niece (neptis) prey (prseda) scarce {ex-siarptus) street (strata) 

noise (noxia) priest (presbyter) scourge(ex-corrigere)sue, suit (sequor) 
nurse (nutrix) print (primere) seal (sigillum) sure (secums) 

ounce (uncia) price ) search {ch'care) taint (tinctus) 

pace (passus) prize j ''P ^ seat (sedes) task (taxare) 

paint (pingere) proof (probare) shoit (curtus) taste [taxitare] 

pair (par) push (pulsare) siege (assedium) taunt (temptare) 

pay (pacare) quire (choius) sir (senior) tense (tempus) 

peace (pax) quite (quietus) sluice (exclusis) tour ) (f^rnsiYe) 

peach (persica) rage ) soar {exatirare) turn ) ^ ' 

place (platea) rave / ^ ^ source (surgere) trace , s 

plait (plectere) ray (ladius) spice (species) trait ) ^ ^ ' 

plea i ('nlacitum'l (retro) spouse (sponsus) treat (tractare) 

plead j ''P ^ rill (rivulus) sprain (exprimo) vaunt {vanita 7 r) 

plum (prunum) liver (riparius) spy (specio) veal (vitulus) 

plunge {plu 7 }il}ica 7 'e)YQ\\ (rotulus) squad, square (^'Jir-view (videre) 
point (punctum) round (rotundus) qzcadrare) void (viduus) 

poor (pauper) rule (regula) stage {staticus) vouch (vocare) 

praise (pretiare) safe (salvus) strain (stringo) vow (votum) 

pray (precari) sage (sapiens) strait (stnctus) waste (vastus) 

preach (pvsedicare) sauce (salsus) strange (extraneus) 

The above list does not include a large number of monosyllables, th^f 
Latin origin of which is obvious, such as cede {cedd)s 
GRIMM’S LAW. 

Besides words like the foregoing, which with many others have been dis- 
tinctly miported from the classical languages into English, there are numerous 
instances in which a woid or root is common to several of the Aryan languages, 
without having been borrowed by any one from another, all having received 
the word in common from some more primitive source. In tracing the 
variations which such words assume, a very remarkable relation between the 
consonants is found, which is commonly known as ‘ Grimm’s Law.’ 

If the same roots or the same words exist (i) in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c., 
(2) in Gothic or the Low German dialects, and (3) in Old High German, then 
I. When tlie first class have an aspirate the second have the correspondirxg 
soft check (/.<?. flat or middle nint^ the third the con-esponding hard check 
(i.e. sharp or thin mute). II. Wnertthe first class have a soft check {flat or 
middle mute), we find the corresponding hard check {sharp or thin mute) in the 
second class, and the corresponding aspirate in the third. III. When the 
first class have a hard consonant {sharp or thin mute), the second have the 
aspiiate, and the third the soft chec]S{ flat or zziiddle mute). In this third 
section of the rule, however, the law h^ds good for Old High German only as 
rega-rds the dental series of mutes, the middle (or flat) guttural being generally 
replaced by /?, and the middle (or flat) labial by /.^ 

The three branches of the law g.ven above may be easily remembered in the 
following way: — Take a circular disc of cardboard, and mark on it Ihiee 
radii, inclined each to each at an angle of I20\ Mark these three radii (i), 
(2), and (3), corresponding respectively to the three classes of languages above 
referred to— (i) denoting Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c, \ (2) denoting Gothic 
and Low German dialects (including English) ; and (3) denoting Old High 
German. Place the disc on a sheet of paper, and write Aspirate opposite the 

* The above is the law in its general form. It is subject to special modifications and 
exceptions. 
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end of radius (i), Middle or Flat opposite the end of radius (2), and ^ Thin or 
Sharp opposite the end of radius (3). The disc may be shifted, so that radius 
(i), instead of pointing to Aspirate, may point to the other two classes of 
mutes in succession. In each position of the disc, each radius will point to 
the class of mutes that may be expected to characterize any word that is com- 
mon to all three classes of languages, provided that one radius points to the 
class of mutes which the woid in question exhibits in that group of languages 
which that radius represents. 

The law may also be easily recollected in the following way. It is obvious 
that the arrangement of three balls in three holes is settled as soon as two bajts 
have been arranged in two holes. Similarly if we know how two of the three 
classes of mutes are apportioned *fo two of the three classes of languages, the 
assignment of the third follows as a matter of course. If we take Latin as 
representing the Sanskrit— Greek— Latin group, and English as representing 
the Low German group, the little formula “duo fratres, two brothers,” 
will give us all that we want. The d of duo and the t of two remind us that 
a fiat (or middle) mute in the Latin class corresponds to a sharp (or thin) mute 
in the^E^lish class. The f of fmt}-es and the b of brothers i*emind us that an 
aspirate in the Latin class answ'ers to a flat mute in the English class. The t^ 
oi fratres and the th of brothers remind us that a sharp (or thin) mute in the 
Latin class answem to an aspirate in the English class. The remaining class of 
mutes in each case belongs to Old High German. Practically our main 
concern is with the relations between Greek, Latin, and English roots, and for 
these the formula is sufficient. 

The following are a few instances of the application of this law : — 


Greek. 


/ duydrrjp 
1 6vpa 
Z. < 

I Qaptreiv 


{ (l>ep(0 

4 ) il>PaTpCl) 
i <p7]y6s 
\ ^vco 


/ yvai- 

i yivos 

JQVO 

peyas 

iy6 


I. 


Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

English. 
(Ang. Sax.) 

Gothic. 

Old High 
German. 

(h)anser 

hansa 

goose 

gans 

kans 

heri 

hyas 

gestrandaeg 

gistra 

kestar 

hortus 


garden 

gards 

karto 



daughter 

daughtar 

tohtar 



door 

daur 

tor 

fera 


deer 

dius 

tior 


dhrisli 

dare 

ga-daur- 

tarran 




san 


medius 

madhya 

middle 


mitte 

fero 

bhri 

bea^ 

baira 

piru 

frater 

bhratri 

brother 

brdthar 

pruoder r 

fagus 


beech 

bOka 

puocha 

fu-i 

bhavami 

I be (be-om) 


pirn 



II. 



gnosco 

jna 

know 

kan 

chan 

genus 

1 J^ti 

kin 

kuni 

chnni 

genu 

jaiiu 

knee 

kniu 

chniu 

mag-iius 

mah-at 

A.S, micel ] 

mih-ils 

i mih-il 

ego 1 


A.S. JC 1 

ik 

ih (G. ich) 
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S TToS-OS 
Se«a 

Svco 

odc^yr-os 


6 . 


Kfipm^is 


Lai in. 

Sanskrit 

English. 
(Ang. Sax.) 

' Gothic. 

ped-is 


foot 


decern 

dasan 

ten 

taihun 

duo 


two 

twai 

dent-is 

dant-as 

tooth 

tunth 



help 

hilfa 



hemp i 



Old High 
German, 
vuoz 
zehan 
zwei 


hilfu 


III. 


( KeepaXT} 

caput 

kapdla 

A S. heafod 

haubith 

< KapBia 

cord-is 

hridaya 

heart 

hairto 

( {k6s) 

qui-s 

A.S. hwa 

hvas 

( rv 

tu 

twain 

thou 

thu 

< rpeis 

tres 

trayas 

three 

threis 

( erepos 

alter 

ant-ara 

other 

anthar 

/’TTO.rhp 

pater 

pitri 

father 

fadar 

\ VTrep 

super 

upari 

over 

ufar 

j TrXeos 

ple-nus 

piscis 

pellis 

pdrna 

full 

fish 

fell 1 

fulls 

fisks 


houpit 

(herza) 


diw 

dri 

andar 


ubar 


General Table of Grimm’s Law. 



I. 

II. 

III. 


I 

2 

3^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

( Sanskrit ... 

gh (/i) 

\dh {hj 

(k) 

S 

d 

b 

k ' 

t 

P 

I. 1 Greek 

X 


4> 

y 

B 

iS 

K 

T 

IT 

( Latin 

hf{i, v) 

'/K i) 

f [i) 

g 

d 

b 

c, qii 

t 

P 

II. Gothic, See. 

S' 

d 

b 

k 

t 

(i>) 

^ g (/) 

th, d 

A ^ 

III. 0.. H. Ger. 

k 

t 1 


ch 

z 

Ph{.f) 

h,g,k 

d 

/» ^ 


Irhe following pairs of words illustrate the law as it relates to English and 
the classical languages ; — Trpo, fore ; yvvh, cwhi ; Kapa^ hams (Sc.) ; SctKpu, 
tear; $udos, fyt or pit ; dafjLdcoj tame; Bpv-s, treow, tree; vdcap, 

water; irrepoy, feather; Kapwos, harvest; hly-st, listen; fiiQv, mead; 

JrS^Xos, foal; Trhre {fimf), five; fra(n)go, break; calamus, halm; collum, 
heals, halter; macer, maeger, meagre; acer, eager; homo, guvia ; tonare, 
thunder; lingua ( = dingua), to7igue ; videre, witan ; torquere, throw ; tego, 
thack, thatch ; piscis, fish ; pecus, feoh ; turn, tarn, the, that. See ; ii-ter, 
whether; porcus, feai'h; tum-eo, thumb; ^aleo., fealo [yellow) % capio, 
habban, have. ^ 
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A List of the principal Latin Words Derivatives from 
•which are fo’nnd in English.* 


Acer {sharp\ acidiis {spur\ acerbus [bitter) ; 

acrid, acerbity, acrimony, acid, 

Aouo (/ sharpen) ; acute, acumen. 

Aedes (hanse) ; edifice, edify. 

Aeqnus [level) ; equ^, equation, adequate, 
equity, equivocate, equinox. « 
Aestimo (/ value) ; estimate, esteem, aim 
Aestus [tide) ; estuary. 

Aetemus ( 0 / endless diiratioit ) ; eternity. 
Aevum iage) ; coeval, primeval. _ 

Ager [yield) I agriculture, agrarian. 

Agger [heap); exaggerate.^ 

Ago (/ set in moticii^ drive^ do) ; agent, act, 
agile, ^itate. 

Alacer {brisk) ; alacrity. 

Alius {other),iiXt^T {other 0 / two) ; alien, alter, 
alternate, alibi.^ 

Alo (/ nourish) •, alimony, aliment. 

Altus {hizh, deep) ; altitude, exalt.^ 

Ambitio Xco7irting^ favotir) ; ambition. 

Ambulo (/ vjalk) ; amble, somnambulist 
Amo (/ love\ amicus {friend) amor {love)\ 
amour, amorous, amicable, amiable. 
Amoenus {pleasant) ; amenity. 

Amplus {large) \ ample, amplify. 

Ango {1 choke% anxius,' anxious, anxiety, 
an^ish, anger. 

Angulus {eomerf bend) ; angle. 

A-nima {breath\ animus {mind) ; animate, ani> 
mal, magnanimous. 

Amiulus {nng) ; annular. 

Annus (yeat) ; annual, anniversary. 

Anus {old ‘woman) ; ^ile. 

Ap^o (/ open) ; April, aperient, aperture. 
Apis (bee) ; apiary. 

Appello (/ call) ; appellation, appeal. 

Aptus ( fitted) ; apto {I fit) ; adapt, apt. _ 
Aqua (water)) aqueous, aqueduct, aquatic. 
Ari>iter (^impire) ; arbitrate, arbitrary. 

Arbor (tree) ; arbour. 

Axous (bow) ; arc, arch. 

Ardeo (/ burn) ; ardent, arson. 

Arduus (steep); arduous. 

AxgViO (/ prove) ; argue, argument. 

Andus [dry); and, aridity. 

Anna (fittings) , arms, armour. 

Axo (/ plough) ; arable. 

Acs (skill) ; art, artist, artifice. 

Artus {Joint)^^ articulus (Utile Joint or fasten- 
^ in ^ ; articulate, article. 

Asinus (ass) ; asinine 

As| ler (rough) ; exasperate, asperity. 

Aud^ ipold) ; audacious, audacity. 

Audio (/ hear) ; audience, audible 
Augeo (/ increase) ; auction, author. 

Auiia (ear) j aurist, auricular. 


Aunun (gold) ; auriferous. 

Auspex (one who takes omens from birds); 

au.cpicious. ^ r' 

Auxilium (help) ; auxiliary. 

Avarus (greedy) ; avarice, avaricious. 

Avidus ; avidity. 

Avis (bird) ; aviary. 

Barba (beard) ; barb, barber. 

Beatus [blessed) ; beatitude. 

Bellum [psjar) \ belligerent, rebel. 

Bene (well) ; benediction, benefit. 

Benignus [kind) ; benign, benignity. 

Bestia (beast) ; beast, bestial. 

Bm (two by two) ; binary, combine. 

Bis (twice) ; bissextile, bisect. 

Brevis (shoid) ; brief, brevity. 

Caballus (horse) ; cavalry, 

Cado, sup, casum (I fall) ; cadence, ac-cident 
oc-casion, casual, 

Caedo, caesum (I cut ) ; suicide, incision, con- 
cise, cement (=caedimentum). 

Calcitro (/ kick^ from calx ' heel), recalcitrant. 
Calculus (pebble) ; calculate. 

Calx; chalk, calcine. 

Callus (hard skiti), callosus ; callous. 

Campus (plain) ; camp, encamp, champaign. 
Candeo (/ bum or shine), candidus (white) ; 

candid, incendiary, candle, candour. 

Oanis (dog) ; canine. 

Canna (reed) ; canal, channel. 

Canto (/ sing) ; chant incantation. 

Capplus (hair) ; capillary. 

Capm (/ take), captus (taken) ; captive, capa- 
city, accept, recipient, anticipate. 

(need ) ; cape, capital, captain, chapter, 
precipitate, decapitate. 

Carbo (coal) ; carbon, carboniferous. 

Career (prison) ; incarcerate. 

Cardo (hinge) ; cardinal. 
r^Carmen ; charm. 

Caro, carnis (fiesh) ; canial, incarnate, charnel- 
house, camivah 
Carus (dear) ; charity, cherish. 

Castigo (restrain) ; castigate, chastise. 

Castus (pure) ; chaste. 

Casus (falling) ; case, casual, casuistry. 

Causa ; cause ; excuse, accuse. 

Caveo (7 take care) ; caution. 

Cavus (hollow) ; cave, excavate. 

Cede (I go); cede, precede, proceed, cession, 
Celeber (frequented) ; celebrate, 

Celer (quick) ; celerity, accelerate. 

Celo (7 hide) ; conceal. 

Censeo (I judge) ; censor, censure. 


* In most cases only a few samples of the English d«nvatives are given. 
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flfintum (jiwidred) ; cent, century. 

Centrum } centra, concentrate, centrifugal. 
Demo, cretum discern, discreet, 

secret, concern. 

Certus {resolved) ; certain, certify. 

Gesso {/loiter)'^ cease, cessation. 

Charta {J>ad>er) ; chart, charter, cartoon. 

Cingo (f gird ) ; cincture, succinct. 

Circum {rotmcC)^ circus (a circle ) ; circle, 
circulate, circuit. 

Cito (/ rouse) ; citation, excite, 

Civis {citizen) ; civil, civic, city (ci vitas). 
ClamoT/ shout) ; claim, clamour. 

Clarus {bright) ; clear, clarify. 

Classis ; class, classic. 

Clause (/ shut) ; exclude, include, conclude, 
close, enclose, cloister. 

Clemens {mild) ; clemency, inclement. 

Clino (/ bend) ; incline, declension. 

Clivus {sloping ground) \ declivity. 

Coelebs {bachelot)\ celibacy. 

Coelum {heaven) ; celestial. 

Cogito (/ think) ; cogitate. 

^v-C«OTOSCO (/ examine) , recognize, cognizant. 
Colo (/ culture, cultivate, colony. 

Color; colour. 

Comes (companion) ; concomitant, count. 
CommoQUS (convenient) ; commodious, incom- 
mode. 

Co mm u n is , common, community. 

Contra (against) ; counter, contrary. 

Copia (plenty) ; copious, copy (to produce an 
abundance of specimens). 

Copulo (/ join together) ; copulative. 

Co^vio {! boil) , cook, decoction. 

Cor, cordis (heart) ; cordial, concord, record. 
Corona; crown, coronation. 

Corpus (body) ; corps, corpse, incorporate, 
corporeal, corpulent. 

Cras (to-morrow) ; procrastinate. 

Credo (I believe) ; creed, incredible, credit. 

Creo ; create. 

Cresco (I grow) ; increase, crescent. 

Crimen (charge) ; crime, criminal. 

Crudus (raw), crudelis ; cruel, crude. 

Crux (cross) ; crusade, crucify, excruciate. 

Cuho, cumbo (I lie) ; succumb, recumbent. ^ 
Cubitus (a bend, elbow) ; cubit. 

Culpa (y^rzz/?) ; inculpate, culpable. 

Cumtilus (heap) , accumulate. 

Cupidus (eager) ; cupid, cupidity. 

Cura (care) ; cure, curious, procure, secure 
Curro, cursum (/ run); concur, discursive, 
current, course, succour. 

Ourvus (bent) ; curve. 

Custodia (guard) ; custody. 

3Daumo; damn, condemn. 

Debeo, debitum (/ owe) ; debt, debit. 

DebiHa (weak) ; debility. 

Decern (ten) ; December, decimal. 

Decens (becoming) ; decent, decorous. 

Densus ; dense, condense. 

Dens (tooth) ; dentist, trident, indent. 

Desidero (/ longjbr) ; desire, desiderate. 

Deus (God); deity, deify, deodand (to be given 
to God). 

Dexter (right) ; dexterity. 


Dioo, dictum^ (/ j^ay) i Contradict, predict, 
dictioh, dictate. 

Dies (day) , diary, diurnal. 

Digitus (jinger) ; digit, digital. 

Dignus i^orthy) ; condign j dignity, deign* 
Disoo (I learn) ; disciple, discipline. 

Divido; divide, division.^ 

Divinus; divine, divination. 

Do, datum (I give) , dative, add, date* 

Doceo (/ teach) ; docile, doctor. 

Dolor (grief), doleo (/ gneve) ; doloroui^ 
condole. 

Domo (I tame) , indomitable. 

Domus (house) ; domestic, dome. 

Domini^ (master) , dominate, domain. 

Dono if present); donation, condone. 

Dormio (I sleep) ; dormant, dormitory. 

Dubius (doubtful); doubt, dubious, indubi^ 
able. 

Duco, ductum (I lead), dux , conduct, duk^^ 
adduce, seduce, educate. 

Duo (two) , dual, duet, duel. 

Durus (hard ) ; endure, durable, in4;irate. 

Ebrius (drunken) ; ebriety, inebriate. 

Edo (I eat) ; edible, esculent (from esca). 

Ego (/) , egotist egoist. 

Emo (/ bio^ ; redeem, exempt. 

Eo, ivi, itum (I go) ; exit, initial, perish. 

Equus (horse), eques (horseman) ; equine, 
equerry, equitation 

Erxo (/ wander) ; err, error, erroneous, erratic, 
aoerration, 

Examino (I weigh) ; examine. 

Exemplum ; example, sample. 

Exerceo , exercise. 

Expedio (/ set free) ; expedite, expedient. 
Esperior (/ try) ; expert, experience. 


Eaber (mechanic, engineer) ; fabric, fabricate. 
Eabula (little story) ; fable, fabulous. 

Eacetus (clever) ; facetious. _ , 

Eacies (make) ; face, superficial. 

Eacilis (easy) ; facile, difficulty, faculty, facih- 
tate. , 

Facio (/ make, do) ; fact, faction, affect, de- 
ficient, benefactor, perfect, feat. 

Eallo (I deceive ) ; false, fallible, fail. 

Eama (report) \ fame, infamous. 

Familia ; family, familiar. 

Fans (speaking), fatum (yohai is spoken) ; 
infant, fate, fatal. 

Eanum (temple); fane, profane, fanatic. 
Eastiditim (loathing), fastidious. 

Eaveo ; favour. 

Eebris ; fever, febrile. 

Eecundus (fertile) ; fecundity. 

Eelis (cat) ; feline. 

Felix (happy) ; felicity. 

Eemina (woman) ; femitiine, effeminate. 

Eendo (/ strike) , defend, fence, offend, offenca. 
Eero (/ bear); fertile, infer; part.' latus ; 

dilate, translate. 

Eerox ; ferocious, ferocity. 

Femun (iron); ferruginous, farrier. 

Eerveo (/ boil) , fervent, fervid, effervesce. 
Eestus (golemn) ; festive, feast. 

Q 
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Fides (Jazik), fido (/ irzts ^ ; fidelity, confide, 
perfidy, defy. 

F^o> fixum (/ fasieft) fix, crucifix. 

Filins (son) ; filial, affiliate. 

Findo, fissum (/ cleave) \ fissure, fissile. 

Fingo (/ shape) ; fiction,' figure, feign. 

Fiius (end) ; final, confine, infinitive. 

Firmns ; 'firm, confirm, affirm. 

Fiscus [treasury) ; fiscal, confiscate. 

Flagellum (scourge, lit. scorcher) ; flagellate. 
Flagitium (disgrace) , flagitious. 

Flagro (I bum) ; flagrant, conflagration. 
Flamma; flame, inflammation. 

Flo, fiatum (/ blow) , inflate, flatulent 
Flecto (/ bend) ; deflect, flexible, circwmflex. 
Fligo (/ strzke) , afflict, profligate. 

Flos [Jlower) ; florid, flourish. 

Fiuo, fluxum (/ p?ow), fluctus (wave) ; flux, 
influence, fluid. 

Fodio, fossuni (/ dig) ; fosse, fossil. 

Fohum (leaf) ,* foliage, trefoil, exfoliate. 

Fobs ; fount, fountain. 

Forma , form, reform, inform. 

Formido (fear) ; formidable. 

Fors, fortuna ; fortune. 

Forfcis (strong) ; fortify, fortress. 

Frango, fractum (/ break) ; fragile, frail, in- 
fringe, infraction, fragment, fracture. 
Frater (brother) \ fraternal, fratricide. 

Fraus, fraudis ; fraud. 

Frequens ; frequent. 

Frico (I rub) ; friction. 

Frigus (cold) ; frigid, refi Iterate. 

Frons ,* front, affront, frontispiece. 

Fructus (fruit) ; fruor (I enjoy) ; fruit, 
fructify, fruction, frugal (frugalis), 
Frustra (ift ; frustrate. 

Fugio (I flee) ; fugitive, refuge. 

Pu%eo (/ lighten) ; refulgent. 

Fulmen (thunderbolt) ; fulminate. 

Ihunus (smoke ) ; fumigate, fume, 

Fundo (/ pour) ; foundry, refimd, confound, 
confuse. 

Fundus (bottom) ; found, foundation, profound, 
(I dheharge) I function, defunct. 
Funus; funeral. 

"SxLt (thief)', furtive. 


Gelu (tee ) ; gelid, congeal, jelly. 

Gens (race), gigno (root gen-\ I beget ) 
genus (kind ) ; gentile, generate, gender, 
degenerate, general, gentle. 

Gero, gestum (/ bear) ; gesture, suggest, belli- 
gerent. 

Glacies (ice) ; glass, glacial, glazier. 

Gians (kernel) ; gland, glandular 

Globus (ball) ; globe, conglomerate. * 

Gloria; glory. 

Gradus (step), gradior (/ walk ) ; grade, di- 
gression, transgress, aggression. 

Grandis (large) ; grand, aggrandize. 

Granum (gram)', granular. 

Gratia ; grace, gratuitous, gratis. 

Gratus ; grateful, gratitude. 

Gravis (heavy ) ; grave, grief, gravitation. 

QesXiTL.(Jloc1l)\ gregarious, congregate. 

Guberao (//z7zf/); govern. 


Habeo (7 have) \ have, habiti prohibit. 

Habito (dwell) . habitation, iiAabit. 

Haereo (7 stze }^ ; adhere, hesitate. 

Haeres (heir) ; inherit, hereditary. 

Halo (7 breathe) , exhale, inhale. 

Haurio, haustum (7 draw) ,* exhaust. 

Herba ; herb, herbaceous. 

Hibemus (wintry) ; hibernate. 

Histrio (actor ) ; histrionic. 

Homo (man) , human, homicide. 

Honestus; honest. 

Honor ; honour, honorary, 

Horreo (7 shudder) ; horror, horrid, abhior. 
Hortor; exhort, 

Hortus (garden) ; horticulture. 

Hospes (guest) ; hospitable, host. 

Hostis (enemy) ; hostile. 

Humeo (I am wet) ; humid, humour. 

Humus (ground) ; exhume, humble. 

Ignis (fire) ; ignite, igneous. 

Ignoro ; ignore, ignorant, 
imago ; image, imagine. 

Impero (7 command) ; empire, imperious.'" 
imperative, 

Indico (7 point) , indicate. 

Inferus (low) ; inferior, infernal. 

Ingenium (talent) , ingenious, engine. 

Ingenuus (native) ; ingenuity. 

Insula (island) ; insulate, insular. 

Integer (whole) ; integral, integrity. 

Intelligo (I perceive) intelligent, intellect. 
Invito; invite. 

(anger); ire, irate, irascible. 

Irrito (7 provoke) ; irritate. 

Iterum_ (again) ; reiterate.^ 

Iter, itinens (journey); itinerant. 

Jaceo (7 lie down) ; adjacent.^ - 
Jacio, jactum (7 throw); eject, object, ad- 
jective, conjecture, 

Jocus , joke, jocular. 

Judex ; judge, judicious, prejudice. 

Jv.gnm (yoke) ; conjugal, conjugate, jugular. 
Jungo, junctum ; join, joint, juncture, con* 
^ "«^junction, injunction. 

Juxo (I swear) ; conjure, j*ury, perjury. ^ 

Jus (justice), justus (just); just, injury, 
jurisdiction. 

Juvenis (young) ; juvenile, junior, 

Labor ; labour, laboratory. 

A Labor (I slide) ; lapse, collapse. 

Lac (milk) ; lacteal, lactic. 

Lacrima (tear) ; lacrimose, lacrymal' 

Laedo, laesum (7 dash or hurt) ; lesion, elide, 
collision. 

Langueo, languidus ; languish, languid. 

Lapis (stone) ; lapidaiy, dilapidate. 

Largus ; large 

Latus (broad) ; latitude, dilate. 

Latus (side) ; lateral, equilateral. 

Laus, laudis (praise) ; laud, laudable* 

Lavo (/ wash) ; lavatory, lave. 

Laxus (loose) ; lax, relax. 

Lego (/ depute) ; legate, legacy. 

Lego, lectum (7 gather) ; collect, elect, lec- 
ture, college, legion. 
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Lenis {smooth ) ; lenity. 

tievis {light). Wo (/ lift)', levity, alleviate, 
relieve, elevate. 

Lex, legis {law) ; legal, legislate. 

Liber (/roo) ; liberal, deliver. 

Liber {dooh) , library, libel. 

Libra {balance) , libration, deliberate. 

Licet {it is lawful) ; licence, illicit. 

Ligo (/ tie) ; oblige, religion, league, ligament. 
Tloxoaxl {threshold) \ eliminate (=put outside 
the threshold). 

Limes (boundary) , limit. 

Iiinea;^ine, lineal 

Lingua {tongue) ; linguist, language. 

Linqup, hctum (/ leave) : relinquish, relict. 
Liquor, liquidus ; liquid, liquefy. 

Litera; letter, literal, illiterate. 

Locus {place) ; locate, local, locomotion. 
Longus; long, longitude, elongate. 

Loquor {/ speah), loquax ; elocution, loqua- 
cious, colloquy, eloquent. 

Lucrum {gam) ; lucrative, lucre. 

Ludo, lusum {/play) , elude, prelude, illusion, 
ludicrous 

JjVLraen {light) ; luminous, illuminate. 

Luna {moon ) ; lunar, lunatic. 

Luo (/ ivash) ; ^dilute, ablution, alluvial. 
^lox&tnjm{pimpicaitou) , lustre, illustrate. 

Lux {light) ; lucid, elucidate. 

Machina; machine, 
lilacula {spot) ; immaculate. 

Magister; magistrate, master 
Magnus (greed), major {greater^ ; magnitude, 
majesty, mayor. 

Malus {bad) ; malice, maltreat, malady. 

Mamma {breast ) ; mamma, mammalia 
Mando {commit, enjoin) , mandate, commend, 
Maneo, mansum (/ remain) , mansion, remain, 
remnant, permanent. 

Manus {hand) ; manual, manufactory, manu- 
script, maintain, manacle, emancipate, 
manumit. 

Mare {seeC) ; marine, mariner. 

Mars ; martial. 

Mater {mother ) ; maternal, matricide, mati^i, ^ 
matnmony. 

Materia {Umber, stuf) , matter, material. 
Maturus {ripe) , mature, premature. 

Medeor (/ ; remedy, medicine. 

Medius {middle) ; mediator, immediate. 

Melior {better ) ; ameliorate 
Membrum {limb) ,* member, membrane. 

Memor* {mindful) : memini (/ rememi^r) ; 

remember, memory, ^commemorate. 

Mendax {lying) , mendacious. 

Mendicus {beggar ) ; mendicant 
Mendum ; mend, emendation. 

Mens, mentis {mind) ; mental, vehement. 

Mereo (/ deserve) ; merit. 

Merge {/plunge)', immerse, emergency. 

Merx {wares) ; merchant, market, mercer. 
Metier, mensus sum (/ measure)} immense, 
mensuration, measure. 

Migro; emigrate. 

JffUes {soldier) , military, militate. 

Mille {thousand ) ; mile, million. 

Minister {servant) , minister, ministry. - 


Minor^ {less), minCio (/ lesseit) ; diminish, 
minority, minute. 

Miror (/ admire) ; admire, miracle. 

Misceo, mixtum (/ 7mx ) ; miscellany, pro- 
miscuous. 

Miser (jvretched)’, miser, misery. 

Mitto, missum^ (/ send) ; admit, permit, pro- 
mise, mission, missile 

Modus {measure) ; mode, mood, model, mode- 
rate, modest, modulation. 

Mola ; mill, meal, molar, immolate, emolument 
{the miller's perquisite). 

Molhs {soft) , emollient, mollify. 

Moneo (/ %varn); admonish, monument, 
moifcter, monitor. ^ 

Mons; mount, mountain, surmount, promon- 
tory. 

Monstro (/ show) ; demonstrate 
Morbus {disease) , morbific, morbid. 

Mordeo, morsum {/ bite) ; remorse, morsel. 
Mors, mortis {death) ; mortal, mortuary. 

Mos, moris {custom) , moral. 

Moveo, motum (/ move), mobillS ; move, 
motive, moment, mobility, emotion. 
Multus {many) ; multitude, multiple. 

Mundus {world)', mundane. 

Munio {/fortify) ; munition, muniment. 
Munus {gift, share) ; remunerate, immunity; 
Mums {wall) ; mural, intramural. 

Musa {muse) , music, amuse, museum. 

Muto (/ change) ; mutable, commute. 

Narro ; narrate, narrative. 

Nascor, natus sum (/ am born) ; nascent, 
native, nation, cognate, nature. 

Nasus {nose) ; nasal. 

Navis {ship ) ; naval, navigate, navy. 

Nauta {sailoi') ; nautical, nautilus. 

Necesse ; necessary, necessity. 

Necto, nexum (/ tie) ; connect, annex. ^ 

Nefas {unspeakable wickedness) ; nefarious. 
Nego {/ deny) ntgzfion, renegade. 

Negotium negotiate. 

Nervus {string) ; nerve, enervate. 

Neuter {not either) ; neuter, neutral. 

Niger {black) ; negro. 

Nihil {nothing) , annihilate 
Nooeo (/ hurt) , innocent, noxious. 

No-sco, notum (/ know) , no-men {name), no- 
bilis (noble) , noun, name, nommal, noble, 
f ignominy, note, notion. 

Non (not) ; non-entity, non-age. 

* Norma (rule): normal, enormous. 

Novem (nine); November 

Novus (new ) ; novel, renovate, novice. 

Nox {nighty, nocturnal, equinox 
Nubo (/ marry) ; nuptial, connubial. 

Nudus (naked) ; nude, denude. 

NuJlus (none); nullity, annul. 

Numerus {number), numeral, enumerate. 
Nuntio ; announce, renounce. 

Nutrio (/ nourish) , nutritious. 

Nutrix; nurse. 

Obliquus; oblique. 

Oblivio (from liv-idus) ; oblivion. 

, Obsourus {dark)t obscure. 
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Occulo (Jiide ) ; occulc 

Ocoupo (/ lay hold o/) , occupy, occupation* 

Octo {eight ] ; octave, October. 

Oculus {eye<t bud] ; ocular, oculist. 

Odium {hatred') , odious, odium. 

Odor {smelt ) ; odour, odorous, redolent. 

Offieium , office, officious. 

Oleum {pit) , oleaginous. 

Omen; ominous, abominate. 

Omnis {alt) , omnipotent, omnibus. 

Onus, oneris {load) , onerous, exonerate. 

Opinor (/ think) , opine, opinion 
Opto (/ desire) , option, adopt. 

Opus, operls (tuork) ; operate. 

Orbis (circle) , orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo {order ) ; ordain, ordinary, 

Orior. ortus (I rise), origin, abortive. 

Oro (/ s/eak) , orator, adore. 

Os, oris {month ) ; oral 
Osculor (/kiss); oscillate. 

Ovum (e£g) , oviparous, oval. 

Paciscor,«pactus (/ make an agreement ) ; pact, 
compact 

Pagus [village ) ; pagan, peasant. 

Pallium (cloak) ,* pall, palliate. 

Palpo {/ stroke) , palpable, palpitate. 

Paius (stake) ; pale^ palisade, impale. 

Paudo, pansum and passum (/ s/read ) ; ex- 
pand, expanse, compass. 

Pango, paotum (I fasten ) ; impinge, compact. 
Pams (bread ) ; companion (one who shares 
your bread). 

'iix (equat) , peer, compare. 

Paxoo (/ spare ) ; parsimony. 

Pareo (1 appear) ; apparent. 

Pario (t bring forth) , parent, viviparous. 

Paro (/ put, prepare ) , repair, compare. 

Pars (part); partition, party, particle, parti- 
ciple, parse, particular. 

Pasco, pastum (I feed) pasture, pastor- 
Pater (father); paternal, patron, patrimony, 
patrician. 

(country); patriot, expatriate. 

Patior, passus (I suffer ) ; patient, passion 
Pauoer (poor ) ; pauper, poverty. 

Pax, pacis (peace ) ; pacific. 

TeotvLB (breast ) ; pectoral, expectorate. 
'^eoxi}iam( private property); peculiar, pecu- 
lation. I 

Pecunia (money) ; pecuniary. ^ 

Pello (t drive ) ; compel, repulse, pulse “i 

Pendeo (/ hang); pendo, pensum(/ hang or^- 
weigh ) ; depend, pension, recompense, | 
perpendicular. 

Penetro (I pierce ) ; penetrate. 

Penuiia (want) ; penury, penurious. 

Perdo (t lose); perdition. 

Persona (inask) , person. 

Pes, pedis (foot); pedal, pedestrian, impede, 
expedite, biped. 

Pestis (plague) , p“St, pestilence 
Peto, petitum (ask, seek); petition, compete, 
repeat, appetite 

Pingo, pictum (paint) , depict, picture. 

Prio(/ steal); pillage, compile. 

Pisois ; piscatory j 

'^i.^%(tvdtfut]\ nious, piety, pity. | 


Placeo (I please) ; placid, pleas^UL 
Plango; complain ^ ^ 

Planta ; plant, plantation.^ 

Planus (level) ; plane, plain. 

Plando (/ clap ) ; applaud, plausible. 

Plebs (commonalty), plebeian. 

Plecto (I weave) , complex, perplex 
Pleo (/ fit) , plenus (full) ; plenary, com* 
plete, replete, supply. 

Plico (/ fold) , apply, comply, ^ duplicitv» 
double, complex, pliable, surplice, accom- 
plice. f* 

Ploro (/ weep) ; deplore, explore. 

Plumbiun (lead) ; plumber, plummet. 

Plus, pluns (more) ; plural, surplus. 

Poena (fine), punio (punish) ; penal, punitive, 
repent, penance, penitent. 

Polio; polish, polite. 

Pondus (yoeight) ; pound, ponder. 

Pono, positum (I place) ; deposit, compound, 
position. Pose from pausare (Or. vanjui). 
Populus (people) , popular, publish. 

Porous (hog) ; pork. 

Porta (door) . portal, portico, porthole. 

Porto (I carry ) ; export, important. 

Portus (harbour) ; port. 

Possum (/ can) ; possible, potent. 

Post (after ) ; posterity. 

Postulo (I demand) ,* postulate 
Praeda (plundei-) , predatory, prey._ 

Pravus (crooked) ; deprave, depravity. 

Precor (I pray) ; deprecate, precarious. 
Prehentto (I grasp) ; apprehend, comprehend. 
Premo, pressum (I press) ; express. 

Primus (first) ; pnmeval, primrose. 

Princeps ; principal. 

Privo (/ deprive) ; depnve, private. 

Probo (I make good); prove, probable, re* 
probate. 

Probrum (shameful acts ) ; opprobrious. 

Probus (honest, good) ; probity. 

Promo, promptus ; prompt. 

Prope (near), proximus (nearest) ; propinquity, 
proximate. 

i^oprius (one's own); proper, property, pro- 
priety. 

Pudor (shame), pudet ; impudent. 

Puer (boy) , puerile. 

Pugil (boxe'^ ; pugilist. 

Pupio (/ fight) ; pugnacious, impugn. 

Ptumo (lungs); pulmonary. 

Pungo, punctum (I prick) , pungent, puncture, 
expunge, point. 

Pupus, pupillus (a little boy); pupil, puppet. 
Purgo (/ cleanse) ; purge, purgatory, 

Purus; pure, purify. 

^uto (I cut, calculate, think); amputate, com- 
pute, count, depute. 

Putris {rotten) ; putnd, putrefy. 

Quaero, quaesitum (/ seek) ; question, inquire, 
query, exquisite 

Q,ualis (of which kind); quality, qualify. 

Q,uantus (how great) ; quantity. 

duatio, quassum, ^ cutio_, cussum (/ shake) ; 

quash, percussion, discuss. 

Quartus (fourth], quadia (square ) ; quart;, 
quarter, quadrant, quadratic. 
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ftueror (/ covt^lain) , querulous. 

Q,uies {rest ) ; qiftet, acquiesce. 

Quinque, quintusj quintessence. 

Radius {ray ) ; radius, radiate. 

Radix {root) ^ radical, eradicate. 

Rado, rasum (/ scrape) ; erase, razor. 

Ramus {branch ) ; ramify. 

Rapio (/ snatch)', rapid, rapture, rapine, rapa- 
cious, ravish, ravage. 

Rarus {thin ) ; rare, rarefy. 

Ratio [;reckonmg ) ; reason, rational. 

Ratus {reckoned) ; ratify, rate, 

Rego (/ make straight ) ; regular direct, 
regent, regiment, rector, rectify. 

Rex {king) ; regal, regicide. 

Regnum ; reign, regnant. 

Repo {I creep ) ; reptile, surreptitious. 

Res {thing) ; real, republic. 

Rete {nef ) ; retina, reticule. 

Rideo. risum {/ laugjfi ) ; deride, risible 
Rigeo (/ am stiff) ; rigid, rigour. 

Rigo il tyater) , irrigate. 

Ritus; rite, ritual. 

Rivus (brook), rivabs {haying the same brook 
ill common ^ ; river, rival, derive, rivulet. 
Robur [oak, strength) , robust, corroborate. 

' Rodo, rosum {I gnaw ) ; corrode, corrosion. 
Rogo (/ ask ) ; arrogate, prorogue. 

Rota \w fleet) , rotate, rotary. 

Rotimdus ; round, rotund. 

Rudis {untaught) ; rude, erudite, rudiment. 
Ruga {wrinkib ) ; corrugate. 

Rumpo, ruptum {/break)', rupture, eruption, 
corrupt, bankrupt. 

Ru9 (/ rush) ; ruin. 

Rus, runs (country) ; rustic, rural. 

Sacer (sacred), sacerdos (priest) ; sacred, sacri- 
fice, sacerdotal. 

Sagax (knowing ; sage, sagacious, presage. 
Sal; salt, saline, salary. 

Salio, saltum, sultum (/ leap) , salient, assail, 
assault, salmon (the leaping ffsh), insult. 
Salus, salutis (safety ) . salute, salutary. 

Salvus (safe) ; salvation, saviour. 

Sanctus (holy) ; saint, sanctify. 

Sanguis (blood) ; sanguinary, sanguine. 

B&no (I make sound) sanative, sanatory. 
Bajiua (sound) ; sane, sanity, sanitary. 

Sapio (/ taste, am wise), sapor (taste ) ; 

savour, sapient, insipid. 

Satis (enough), satqr (full), satio (/ Jill) ; 

saliate, saturate, satisfy. 

Sc^do {/ climb ) ; scan, ascend, descend. 
Semdo, scissum (/ ; rescind, scissors. 

ScTo (I know ) ; science, prescience, omni- 
_ science, conscience. 

Soribo, scriptum (/ write)', scribe, de.scribe, 
scripture, postscript. 

Scrupulus (a little pebble ) ; scruple. 

Scrutor (/ examine) ; scrutiny. 

Seco, sectum (I cut ) ; sect, section, dissect, 
segment, secant. 

Sedeo, sessum (I sit), sido (I set); session, 
sedentary, sediment, possess, subside, 
assiduous, consider. 

Semen (seed ) ; seminary, disseminate. 


Senex (old-man) ; Senile, senate. 

Sentio (/ feel, think), sensus (feeling) , scent, 
sentence, assent, sense. 

Sepeho (/ bury) ; sepulture, sepulchre. 

Septem (seven ) ; September, septennial. 

Sequor, secutus (/ follow), secundus (follow' 
ing) , sequence, sequel, consequent, perse- 
cute, second. 

Sero, sertum (I set in a row) ; Insert, exert, 
desert, series, sermon. 

Servus (slave), servio (/ serve), servo (7 watch 
or preserz'e) ; serf, servile, servant, pre- 
serve, deserve. 

Sidus (star) ; sidereal, consider. 

Signui#; sign, signal, resign. 

Sileo4f am silent) ; silent, silence. 

Silva (wood)', sylvan. 

Similis (like); similar, assimilate, resemble, 
simulate. 

Simul (together) ; assemble, simultaneous. 

Singuli (one by one) ; single, singulai. 

Smus (curve, lap) , sine, sinuous. 

Sisto (/ I stand); consist, insbt. 

Socius (companion) ; social, society. 

Sol (sun) , solar, solstice. 

Solidius ; solid, solder. 

Solor ; con sole, solace. 

Solum; soil. 

Solus (alone) ; solitude, desolate. 

Solvo, solutum (7 loosen) ; solve, solution. 

Somnus (sleep) ; somnolent, somnambulist. 

Sonus.; sound, sonorous, consonant. 

Sopor ; soporific. 

Sparp^o, sparsum (7 strew) ; sparse, disperse. 

Spatium ; space, spacious, expatiate. 

Specio, spectum (7 look), species (appearance, 
kind) j special, respect, spectator, desp.se, 
suspicion. 

Spero (7 hope) ; despair, desperate. 

Spiro (7 breathe), spiritus (breath) ; spirit, 
aspire, consp re. 

Splendteo (I shine); splendour, splendid. 

Spolium ; spoil, spoliation. 

Spondee, sponsum (7 promise) ; sponsor, re- 
spond, despond. 

Stella ; stellar, constellation. 

Stemo, stratum (7 throw down); prostrate, 
consternation. 

Stilus (pen) ; style. 

Stimulus (good) ; stimulate. 

Stirps (yoot) ; extirpate. 

Sto, statum (7 stand) ; statipn, stature, stable, 
distant, obstacle, armistice, substance. 

Statuo (7 set up) ; statue, statute,^ 

Stringo, strictum (7 tighten) ; stringent, strain, 
strict, strait. 

Struo, structum (/ pile up) ; construct, destroy, 
construe. 

Studium (zeal) ; study. 

Stupeo (7 am amazed) ; stupid. 

Suadeo (7 advise) ; suasion, persuade. 

Sudo (7^7y<?«0> sudor; sudorific, exude. 

Sum (7 am), root es, ens (being ) ; entity, pre- 
sent. Futurus (about to be) ; future. 

Summus (highest) ; sum, summit. 

Sumo, sumptum (7 take) ; assume, consume 
consumption. 

Super (above) ; superior, supreme- 
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Stirgo (7 mi?) ; surge, resunrectioa. 

tTaceo (7 am silent) , tacit, taciturn. 

Tango, tactum (7 touch) j tact, contact, con- 
tagion, contiguous, attain, attach. 

Taxdus {sloTo) . retard, tardy. 

Tego, tectum (7 covert \ protect, integument, 
‘.temno (7 desj>ise) ; contemn. 

Teinpero(/ moderate) ; temperate, temper. 
Templum; temple, contemplate. 

Tempus {time)\ temporal, temporary, tense 
Tendo, tensum (7 stretch) ; contend, intend, 
tense, tension. 

Teneo, tentum (7 hold) ; tenant, tenacious, 
tenour, retain, content, retmu% con- 
tinuous. 

Tento or tempto (7 try) ; tempt, attempt. 
Terminus (lo:mdary) ; terra, terminate. 

Tero, tritum (7 m3) ; trite, contrition. 

Terra inearth) , terrestrial, terrene, inter, 
terrier, terrace. 

Terreo (7 frighten) , terrify, terror, deter. 
Testis {witness) ; testify, testimony, attest, 
detest, protest. 

Texo, te.xtum (/ 'weave) ; text, context, texture, 
textile. 

Timeo {I feat) , timid. 

Torqueo, tortum (7 twist) \ torsion, contort, 
torture, torment. 

Torreo, tostum (7 ^arch ) ; torrid, toast. 

Totus {whole) ; total. 

Traho, tractum (7 draw) ; treat, tract, attract. 
Tremo (7 trejnble) ; tremour, tremendous. 
Tres, tria {three) , trefoil, trident, trinity. 
Tribuo (7 assign) ; tribute. 

Tribus ; tribe, tribune. 

Trudo, trusum (7 thrust) ; extrude, intrusion. 
Tuber {swelling) ; tubercle, protuberance. 
Tueor (7 protect) ,• tuition, tutor. 

Tumeo (7 swell) ; tumid, tumult. 

Tundo, tusum (7 thump) , contusion. 

Turba {mob) , turbulent, turbid. 

Turpis {foul) ; turpitude 


TTber {bidder) ; exuberant. 

TTltra {beyond)^ ulterior {further), ultimus 
{furthest) ; ulterior, ultimate, penult. 

XTnbiu {shade ) ; umbrage, umbrella. 

XTnoia {a twelfth part ) ; ounce, inch, uncial. 

TTjiguo, unctum (7 anoint) ; unguent, ointment, 
unction. 

TTnda {wave ) ; abound, redound, abundant, 
inundate, undulate, 

ITniis {o7ie) ; union, unit, triune, uniform, uni- 
verse, unique. 

tTrbs {city ) ; urban, suburb. 

ITrgeo (7 press ) ; urge, urgent. 

TTro, ustum (7 Imrti) ; combustion. 

O'tor, usus {I use ) ; use, utility, usury. 


TTxor {wife) ; uxorious. 

Vacca {cow) ; vaccination, vaccine. 

Vaco (7 am unoccupied); vacant, vacation, 
vacate, vacuum, evacuate. 

Vagor (7 wander), vagus (pandering) ; vague, 
vagrant, vagabond. 

Valeo (7 sfong) ; valid, valour, value, 
avail, prevail. 

Vallus {stake), vallum {rampart); circumval- 
lation 

Vanus {empty) ; vain, vanity. 

Vapor {steaih) ; vapour, evaporate 
Varius; various, variety, variegate. , 

Vastus ; vast, waste, devastate. 

Veho, vectum (7 carry) ; convey, coftvex, 
inveigh, vehicle, 

Velio, vulsum (7 plucJl) ; convulse, revulsion. 
Velum {covering) ; veil, reveal, develop. 

Vendo (7 sell) ; vend, venal. 

Venenum {poison) ; venom, 

Veneror (7 worship) ; venerate, revere 
Venio, ventum (7 come); convene, venture, 
convent, prevent, revenue, convenient, 
covenant. 

Venter {belly) ; ventriloquist. 

Ventus {wiftd) ; ventilate 

Verbum {rvord) ; verb, verbal, proverb. 

Verto, versum (7 turn) ; verse, version, con- 
vert, divorce, adverse, advertise, universe, 
vortex, vertical. 

Verus {true) ; verity, verify, aver, 

Vestis {garment) ; vest, vesture, vestry. 

Vetus {old) ; inveterate, veteran 
Via {road) ; deviate, pervious, trivial. 

Vicinus {jieighbouring) ; vicinity 
Vicis {change) ; vicissitude, vicar. 

Video, visum (7 see) ; visible, vision, provide, 
revise, visage, prudence, providence, sur- 
vey, envy.. 

Vilis {cheap) ; vile, vilify. 

Vinco, yictum (7 conquet) ; victor, vanquish, 
victim, convince, convict. 

'^ix{man), virtus {jnantuiess) ; virtue, virago, 
triumvir, virile. 

Yyfforce) ; violent. 

*^ita {life) ; vital. 

''Titivem. (faitlt); vice, vicious, vitiate. 

Vivo, victura (7 live) ; revive,, vivify, vivacious, 
victuals. 

Voco (7 call), vox {voice); voice, vocal, voca- 
ls tion, invocate, convoke, vowel. 

Volo {I will); voluntary, benevolent, volition. 
^ Volvo, volutum (7 roll) ; revolve, volume, re- 
volution, voluble ^ 

Voro (7 devour) ; voracious, devour. 

Voveo, votum (7 vow) ; vote, votive, votary, 
devote, devout. 

Vulgus {common people ) ; vulgar, divulge. 
Vulnus {wound) ; vulnerable. 
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Iiist of tife principal Q-reek Words Derivatives jErom which have 
been adopted into English. 


''AyyeXos (angelos, messenger) % angel, 

^ evangelist. 

^'Ayios {sacred) \ hagiology. 

'Ayoyyfj {/eadmp) ; synagogue. 

'Ayd^ {struggle) ; agony, antagonist, 
*Atd}xasJsted) ; adamant, diamond. 

{at^ ; aeronaut, aerostation. 

*ABKov {contest) ; athlete, athletic. 

AlQiip {sl^y) ; ether, ethereal. 

AT/iia {blood) ; haemorrhage. 

AXviyfxa {riddle) \ enigma. 

A’lpecris {choice) ; heresy, heretic. 

KlaBt\tns {perception) ; aesthetics. 
'AKod-fipeia ; academy. 

*A/cjut5 {point) ; acme. 

^AKo\ovd4ia {/ follow) j acolyte or 
' acolyth, 

’Akovw (/ hear) ; acoustics. 

^AKpodopai {I listen) ; acroamatic. 

’'Anpos {top) j acropolis. 

*'AMos {other) ; allopathy. 

*AW^\ovs {one another) \ parallel. 

AA(^a {a) ; alphabet. 

• *Ap<^i {on both sides) j amphibious, am- 
phitheatre. 

'^Ap€fJt.as {wind) ; anemometer, 

^AyBos {flower) ; anthology. 

^'AvBpal {coal) ; anthracite. 

*'Ap0pii»iros {man) ; anthropology, phil- 
anthropy. 

*A^i(t}/j,a {claim^ demand) ; axiom. 

''ApKTOs {bear) ; arctic. 

'ApiBfjiSs {number ) ; arithmetic. 

’'Apicrros (best) ; aristocracy. 

*Appovia; harmony. 

*ApT 7 }pia ; artery. ’ll 

''Apxh {rulCi beginning j monarch, arch- ^ 
angel, architect. 

^Acndta {I exercise) ; ascetic. 

^Affritp {star) ; astral, asteroid, astro- 
nomy. 

‘Aw (/ breathe) ; asthma, atmosphere. 
Avrbs {self) ; autograph, autocrat. 

BdAXw (/ throw), ^oK’hi ^Aripta ; hyper- 
bole, parable, emblem, symbol. 

BaTTTw, honrrlCoi J baptize. 

Bap^apos [not Greek) ; barbarous. 


Bdpos (weight) ; barometer. 

Baa-ij {treading, support) ; base, basis. 
BijS\iov (book) ; Bible, bibliopole. 

Bios (life) ; biography, amphibiot 
B\a(r<f>r}ij.(a ; blasphemy. 

B6p,$v^ (silk-worm) ; bombazine. 
Bordi^ (grass) ; botany, 

Bpdyxos (windpipe) ; bronchitis. 

(earth) ; apogee, geography, geology, 
FaAa (milk) ; galaxy. 

Tdixos (marnage) ; bigamy. 
rao-T^p (bellj) ; gastric, gastronomy. 
Ttvos (race) ; genealogy. 

Ti')as; giant, gigantic. 

TA.wa'j'a (tongue) ; gloss, glossary, 
rAiJ<^£w (carve) ; hieroglyphic. 

Tv(ap.(av (pointc)') •, gnomon, physio- 
gnomy. 

Tpdfw (/ write^ ; grammar, telegraph, 
graphic, paragraph. 
rvixpd(co {I exercise) ; gymnastic. 

Tvv'f} (tuoman) ; misogynous. 

AdK7vhos (finger) ; dactyl. 

Aaipcop (divinity) ; demon. 

Adiypa (pointing) ; paiadigm. 

Ac/ca (ten) ; decalogue, 

Ajudpoy (tree) ; dendrology. 

Aiifios (people) ; democracy. 

Alatra {tvay of living) ; diet 
AiSdcr/cw (I teach) ; didactic. 

AiirXwpa (anything folded) ; diploma. 
Adypa (opinion) ; dogma, dogmatic. 
a6\o. (opinion, glor^ \ orthodox, dox- 
ojogy. 

Apdw (/ act) \ drastic, drama. 

Apdfios (running) ; hippodrome. 

AvvapLis (po'iver) ; dynamics, dynasty. 
''E5pa (seat) ; cathedral. 

''zepos (race) ; ethnic, heathen, ethno- 
logy. 

’'EQos {custom) ; ethics. 

BUos (form) ; kaleidoscope, cyclo/hT, &c. 
EXdaXop (image) ; idol, idolatry. 

BlK<kp (image) \ iconoclast. 

Elpsapeia (dissimulation) ; irony. 
^EKaarinds (that may be driven) ; elastlG* 
*E\€7)jo.o<Tbp7j (pity) ; eleemosynary. 
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^KXKijv [Grcef ^ ; Helledic. 

"Ex' {ottt ) ; hyphen. 

’^Ej/5ov {within) ; endogenous. 

‘'E^repa {entrails) ; dysentery, 

(jw:) ; hexagon, 

*^E|<») {outside) ; exoteric. 

‘'ETrra {seven) ; heptarchy. 

^Epyov {7Vorh) ; energy, metallurgy, 
^Eprifios {solitary) \ eremite, hermit. 
*'ET€pos {other) ; heterodox, hetero- 
geneous. 

"'ETVjfios {true ) ; etymology. ^ 

Ed {welt ) ; eulogy, euphony, 

‘'EXa (/ hold) ; epoch. 

ZeC'VTj {girdle) ; zone. 

Zft’ov, C^dioy {aniniat) ; zoology, zoo- 
phyte, zodiac. 

*'By7](ris ^eadztig) 5 exegesis. 

‘’'BX^KTpav {amber) ; electricity. 

"riAios {su7i) ; heliacal, heliotrope. 
*Hya€/)a {day) ; ephemeral. 

*B/lu {half) ; hemisphere. 

"^Bpeas’f hero. 

’Hx^, ^X^ {sound) ; echo, catechize. 
Q^dopai {I behold) ; theatie, theory, 
theorem. 

©aPyua {wonder) ; thaumatrope. 

0€(is {God) ; theology, theism, enthu- 
siast. 

e^ppds {heat ) ; thermometer, isothermal, 
©fpairevw (/ heal ) ; therapeutics. 

©^erts, 0e/ta {placing ; anathema, anti- 
thesis, epithet, theme. 

©7>?7 {box) j hypothecate, apothecary. 
€}vp6s {mind) ; enthymeme. 

'iSea {form) ; idea. 

(peeuliaijl; cdtdrjjSj tdhjua; idiom, 
idiot, idiosyncrasy. 

*l€pds (sacred) ; hierarch ; hierogly- 
phic. 

*L\apSs {cheef'fuT ) ; hilarity. 

*^l7nroy Qiorsd } ; Philip, hippopotamus, 
iris, iridescent. 

"^Icros {eijuat) ; isomorphous, isochro- 
nous, isosceles {umKos — leg). 
^IffTopia if'uvesiigatioti) ; history, story. 
*IX0i5s {fisK) \ ichthyology. 

BoXim {I call) \ iuKhricrla; ecclesiastic. 
Ka\6s {beauiifut) ; koWos (beauty) ; 

calligraphy, calotype, calisthenic. 
KoXvtttw (/ hide ) ; apocalypse, 

KcidcipSs (^ure) j cathartic. 


KaKciy {bad) ; cacophonous^ 

'Bavmv {rule) ; canon, canonical. 
KavcrriKbs (burning) ; caustic, 
liiurpov {point) ; centre. 

K\ifia {slope) ; climate. 

KA?^a^ {ladder) ; climax, climacteric. 
KAiW (/ bend) ; incline, enclitic. 

KoipSs {commoit ) ; epicene. 

K6yxv {cockle ) ; conchology. 
kSctijlos {world ) ; cosmical, microcerom. 
KopijrTjs {long-haired) ; comet. ^ 
Kpay'iov {skull) ; cranium. 

Kpdros {strength) 5 autocrat, demo- 
crat, 

Kphot) {Ijudgi) ; Kpi<ns, KpLTiKds ) critic, 
crisis, hypocrisy. 

KpbaraWos {ice ) ; crystal. 

KpiJiiTTW {I hide) ; apocrypha, crypt. 
Kvfc\o9 {circle ) ; cycle, cycloid, cyclo- 
pcedia. 

Kbhipdpos {roller ) ; cylinder, 

KtJjSoy ; cube. 
livm {dog) \ cynic. 

Kvp lands (belo7iging to the Lord)) church. 
Kwpos {festivity ) ; encomium, 

Kwpos ; cone. 

Aeyu {sayt choose) ; eclectic. 

Ae^is {speech) • lexicon, dialect, 

Aap^dm {I take) ; epilepsy, syllable. 
AeiTrce (I leave ) ; ellipse, eclipse. 

Aeixhv ) lichen, 

Adtros {belonging to the people) ; liturgy. 
Ai^os {stone ) ; lithi^g^aphy, lithic. 

Adyos {speech j reason ) ; logic, dialogue, 
syllogism. 

; lyre, lyric. ^ 

Ab<a {loosen ) ; paralysis. 

Mayoy; Magian, magic. 

MaKpds {Jong) ; macrocosm, 

^ y[dQr\\x.a {learning ) ; mathematics. 
l/ldprus {witness ) ; martyr. 

MeAoty {black ) ; melancholy 
MeXos (tune) ) melody. 

MeVaAAov ; metal, 

'Mdrpoy (measure) j meter, barometer. 
Md}T7}p {mother) ; metropolis. 

Mrjxcu'h {contrivaftce) ) mechanics, 
MiaiVw {Ipolhite ) ; miasma. 
yiiKpds (small) ; microscope. 

"MlfMos {imitator) ; mimic. 

Micros (hatred) ; misanthrope. 

Mpdipcav {remembering ) ; mnemonic* 
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Mvot {only^i monarch, monogamy, 
monotheism. 

UIovolx6s; monk. 

[form) ; amorphous. 
fdv(rr7]pla ; mystery. 

NaPy [sMf) ; nautical, nausea (sea-sick- 
ness). 

Nap/c(iw (7 benumb ) ; narcotic. 

Ne/cp(^s (dead) ; necropolis, necromancy. 
1^4os\7tew ) ; neology, neophyte. 

Nevpou \stringy nerve ) ; neuralgia. 

N7j(fos (island) ; Polynesia. 

Nojubs (lazo); antinomian, astronomy, 
gastronomy. 

NoVoy (disease) ; nosology. 

*0^eK{a'Kos ; obelisk. 

'05Js (way) j exodus, method, period. 
OIkos (house) ; economy. 

OlKTjais [divelling) ; olk4u) (/ inhabit ) ; 

diocese, oecumenical. 

‘'OAoy (whole) ; catholic, holocaust. 
*0(iom (like ) ; homoeopathy. 

*0/A(iy (same) ; homogeneous. 

‘'Oyo/ia, ovvp.a (name) ; synonymous, 
patronymic. 

*o|vy (sharp) ; oxygen, paroxysm. 
*OiTriK6s (pelonging to sight) $ optics, 
synopsis. 

*Opm (I see) ; panorama. 

'^Opyayoy {instrument ) ; organ. 

OpQ6s (straight) ; orthodox, ortho- 
graphy. 

*OpiC<» (7 define) ; horizon, aorist* 

*Opvit (bird ) ; ornithology. 

*Op(pav6s; orphan. 

*Opxhijrpa. (dancingplace) 5 orchestTrt. ^ 
*0<rr4ov (bone) ; osteology, 

"O^is (serpent ) ; ophicleide. 

*0^da\ix6$ (eye) ; ophthalmia. 

TlaKads (ancient) ; palaeography. ^ 
Uay (all) ; pantheism, pantomime. 
TJdy^lPan) ; panic. ^ ^ 

Uddos (suffering, affection) j pathos, 
sympathy, pathetic. • 

Ilats (boy) ; paedagogue. 

Xlaadj^pis (assembly ) ; panegyric.^ 
riaiSela (instruction ) ; cyclopaedia. 
Uarlw (7 walk) ; peripatetic. 

Uavats (stopping) ; pause. 

Xletpa (trial ) ; empirical. 

Tllyre (five) \ pentagon. 

SlfyrrjKQOTos (fiftieth) ; pentecost. 


TilraXov (leaf) ; *pfciar, 
n^rpa (ivck) ; petiily, Peter, 
nlirco (digest) ; dyspeptic. 
n\ci(7(Tco (7 mould, daub), vXcurriKds ; 
plastic, plaster. 

nXavTjTTjs (wandering) ; planet. 

TlX-hactw (strike) ; apoplexy. 

Uoi4<a (I make) ; poet. 
nciAe^os (war) ; polemic. 
rioAoy (bo7cd, polq ; pole, polar. 

XldXis (city) ; polity, policy, metropolis. 
IIoAiJ^ (nian ^ ; polygon, polygamy, 
polytheism. 

UofAVT! (pi'oeession) ; pomp, pompous. 
TIovs (foot) ; antipodes, tripod, 

Updcraos (I do) ; practice, pragmatical. 
Upea^iirepos (elder) ; presbyter, prestcr, 
priest. 

Uplarpia (something sazvit) ; prism, 

UpwTos (first) ; prototype, 

IlTW/ta (fall) ; symptom, 

Uvp (/ire); pyrotechnics, erripyrean. 
Ua}X4<a (I sell) ; monopoly. 

*?4<a (7 fibvj), pevj.t.a ; catarih, rheum, 
rheumatic. 

*Viiyyviii (I break) ; cataract. 

*Piir<ap (orator) ; rhetoric. 

*Pls (nose) ; rhinoceros. 

*PvB/jl 65 (measured motion) ; rhythm, 

2 ap| (/lesh) ; sarcophagus. 

'S.apKd^w (I tear the flesh) ; saicastic, 
'^4vvvpii (I extinguish) ; asbestos, 

:S,i<puy (tube) ; siphon, 

27tos (food) ; parasite. 

:XKdydaXov (stmnbling’bloek) ; scandal, 
(tent, stage) ; scene. 

^KTjirrpoy (staff) ; sceptre. 

^K0Tr4a (7 look), CKovds ; episcopal, 
bishop, scope, telescope, micio- 
scope. 

Xirdoj (I draw) ; spasm. 

^Hirlpfia (seed), crxopd ; spermatic, spora- 
dic. 

'Xveipa (coil) ; spire, spiral, 

Sraerts (standing] ; apostasy, ecsta'jy, 
system. 

StcAAw (I despatch) ; epistle, apostle, 
’S.revds (narrow) ; stenography. 

'SrepeSs (solia) ; stereoscope, stereotype, 
^Srty/xa (brand) ; stigma. 

Xtixos (line) ; distich, acrostic. 

Srpards (army) ; strategy. 
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lTpo(l>i} (fuming) ; catastrophe, apos- 
trophe. 

^vKQv (/ig) ; sycophant. 

'S<poupa{ball) j sphere. 

'S<pv((o (/ f/iroff) ; asphyxia. 

2 xi?A«a (for/n, make) ; scheme. 

(/ iVe) ; schism. 

(leisure) ; school, scholar. 

'£a.vj6 (the same)-, tautology, 

Tt{<^ 5 s (tomb ) ; epitaph. 

Td^is (arrangement) ; syntax, 

Tbi'os (sir etc king, pitch) \ tone, <^tonic, 
monotony. 

(cutting ; atom, epitome, ento- 
mb logy. 

Tcux^^ (implement, book) ; pentateuch. 
Tf ?\6 (far off) ; telescope, telegiaph. 
tJttoj (pkac^ ; topography, topic, 

Tp biros (turning) ; tropic, trope. 

(shape) ; type, 

Tvpavvos; tyrant. 

*Y 7 poy (moist) ; hygrometer. 

"'Tdoip (watei) ; dropsy, hydrate, hydro- 
statics, hydrogen, hydrophobia, 
yjiiuos; hymn, anthem, 

’'Tiryos (sleep ) ; hypnotic. 

*T(rT€/)a (iminh ) ; hysteria, hysterical. 

(I eat ) ; sarcophagus. 

(/ show) 5 phenomenon, phan- 
tom, phase. 

^dpHOLKOv (drug) ; pharmacy. 

^4pco (/ bear) ; phosphorus, metaphor. 

[ f say) ; emphasis, prophecy. 
(voice, vowel) ; diphthong. 
(wasting) ; phthisic. 

❖lAoy (fond oj) 5 philosophy, Philip. 

The above list does not include a la 
in botanyv medicine, zoolog}’-, &c. 


ivem) ; phlebotoitt>>. 

^Xeyfia (inflammation, slimy humour) j 
phlegm, 

^6005 (fear) hydrophobia. 

^pdypa (fence) ; diaphragm. 

^pdcTis (saying) ; phrase. 

^pijy (mind) ; phrenology^ 

^vrris (nature) ; physics, physiology. 
^vt6v (plant) ; zoophyte. 

(voice) ; phonetic, phonograpliy. 
4 >ds (light) ; photography. ^ 

Xdos (empty space) ; chaos. 

Xapanrijp (something engf aved) ; charac- 
ter. 

Xdpis (thanks) ; eucharist. 

Xeip (hand) ; chirography, chiromancy. 
XlKm (thousand) ; kilogramme. 

Xi/uuipa (a fabulous monstei) ; chimeri- 
cal. 

XoX-fi (bile) ; melancholy. 

Xbrtpos (cartilage of the breast) ; hypo- 
chondriac. 

Xopli] (strinf) ; chord, 

Xopbs (dance) ; chorus, choir, 

Xpbvos (time) \ chronology. 

Xpiia (I anoint) ; Chiist, Christian, 
XpMjj.a (colour) ; achromatic. 

XvfjLos, (Jnice) ; chyme, chyle. 
Xupos (p^ace) ; chorography. 

(I play the lyre) ; psalm. 

Tev5os (falsehood) ; pseudonym. 

^vxii (soul) ; psychology. 

{song)y ode, monody, parody. 
Inv, 6yT0s (being) ; ontology. 

^npa (how) ; horology, horoscope, 
(thrusting) ; endosmose. 

<7 

e number of scientific terms employed 


The following table of the Greek alphfbet is inserted for the use of those who 
aic unacquainted with the Greek charac^r : — 

A, a = a. B, i8 = b. P, 7 — g. A, 5 = d, E, € = e. Z, f=z. H, 

©, 5 =: th, I, I r= i. K, K zz: k or c. A, A z= 1, M, ja = rn. N, k zz: n. 

H, ^ X. O, o zz: o. IT, tt zz: p. P, p zr r. 5, tr = s. T, r zz: t. T* v z=: tl. 

^ zz: ph. X, X = ch. % =z: ps, Xl, w zz d. 
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Miscellaneous -Words adopted from Foreign Languages. 

French.— Beau, belle, bon-mot, bouquet, cong4 depot, eclat, ennui, envelope, 
foible, naive, environs, etiquette, penchant, picquet, soiree, toilette, 
trousseau, &c. 

Italian. — Alarm (all’ arme), alert (all’ erta, ft^om Lat. erectus), ambassador 
{tdthnately from the Gothic andbahts, ^servant’), avast {It. basta), bass 
{Zat. bassus, ^/at, sqttat\ bassoon, baluster {md^arly banister), balus- 
tv-de, bandit {root ‘ban’), bravo, brigade, brigand, brigantine, brocade, 
bronze, burlesque, bust, cameo, cannoi* {‘a great tuhe^'' from Lat. 
canna), canto, canteen, cape {from caput), caper {fro7n Lat, caper), 
captain, caravel, caricature (‘an exaggeration,’ caricare, ‘to load’), 
cartel, cartoon {Lat. carta ; cartone = large or thick papei'^ pasteboard), 
charlatan, citadel, companion (‘a comrade^ 07te who sha7‘es your bread, 
from con a7td pan is), concert, concerted {probably f7V77i concertare), con- 
versazione, cosset {It. casiccio, ‘ a lairib brought up by haftd m the Jipuse ’), 
cupola, ditto, dilettante, domino, dram, farrago {77iixed food, fi'om * far ’), 
folio, fresco, gabion, gala, gallant, garnet, gazette, granite, gondola, grate, 
grotto, harlequin, improvisatore, incogmto, influenza, inveigle, lava, 
lupine, macaroni, manifesto, madrigal, mezzotint, motto, opera, paladin, 
pantaloon, piazza, palette, parapet {f7V7?t petto, ‘the breast^), parasol, 
pigeon (piccione), pilgrim (peleg^ino, fro77i peregrinus), pistol, policy {of 
instirance, &c., polizza, a corruptioTi of polyptych-xim, ‘ a memorandum book 
of ma7ty leaves^), porcupine (porcospino), portico, proviso, regatta, scara- 
mouch, sketch, soprano,, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, 
toiso, umbrella, virtu, virtuoso, vista, volcano. 

Bpanish, — Alligator (el lagarto), armada, barricade, battledore (batador), 
caparison, capon, ^ cargo, caracole (caracol, * a winding staircase ’), casta- 
nets, chocolate, cigar, clarion, clarionet, cochineal, cork, (corcho, fo 77 i 
cortex), creole, desperado, discard, dismay (desmayar, ‘to famt’), don, 
duenna, embargo, embarrass, filigree, filibuster, flotilla, grandee, jade 
‘ the faTtksP ijadear, ‘to pant^), javelin {a boar-spear, fi'om jabali 
'‘wild boar^), jennet, lawn flpna, ‘ i7'a7ispa7'e7it iexiw'e'*), mulatto, negro, 
pamphlet {pei'haps fro7n papele#e, ‘a note^), pawn (peone, ‘ a laboui'er^), 
pedestal, pillion, pint (pinta, ‘a mark'*), platinum, punctilio, renegade 
{co7Tupted into runagate), savannah, sherry (Xeres), tornado, veiandah. 

Fortuguese.— Caste, cocoa, commodore (commendador), fetish, mandaiin 
(mandar, ‘to have authority^), marmalade (marmelo ‘ qm7ue% palaver 
, {derived from parabola ‘parable^ )? porcelain. 

Dutch. — Boom, sprit, reef, schooner, skate, sloop, stiver, taffrail, yacht, 
(j aghten, ‘ to chase ’ ) . 

Arabic,— Admiral {properly ammiral), alchemy, alcohol (al-kohl, ‘the ftre 
pozvder of antimony O, alembic, algebra (al-gebr, ‘ u7iion or combination '), 
alkali, almanac, amlier, amulet, arrack (araq, ‘ sweat ’), assassin {eater of 
hashish), azimuth, cadi, caliph, camphor, carat, cipher, cofiee, cotton, 
dragoman, elixir, emir, fakir, gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lute, 
magazine, mameluke, minaret, monsoon, moslem, mosque, mufti, mummy, 
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nadir, naphtha, salaam, simoon, sirocco, sofa, sugar, Sultan, $Ji*up, talis* 
man, tamarind, vizier, zenith, zero. 

Hebrew. — ^Abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, cheinib, ephod, hallelujah, 
hosanna, jubilee, leviathan, manna, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

Persian. — Azure, balcony, bashaw or pasha, bazaar, caravan, checkmate 
(shahmat, *‘king dead^)^ chess, dervish, hookah, jackal, lilac, musk, 
orange, paradise, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, taffeta, turban. 

Hindustani. — Buggy, bungalow, calico, chintz, chutnee, coolie, cov^rie, 
curry, jungle, lac, mulligatawny, nabob, pagoda, palanquin, pariah, 
punch, pundit, rajah, rupee, sepoy, suttee, toddy. 

Chinese. — Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, junk, nankeen, pekoe, tea. 

Malay. — Amuck, bamboo, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, orang-outang, sago. 

Turkish. — Bey, chibouk, janissary, sash, tulip, seraglio, 

Polynesian. — Taboo, tattoo, kangaroo. 

North and South American Indian. — Condor, hammock, lama, maire, 
mocassin, pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, tomata, 
wigwam. 

Most of the words in this section will be found in the lists given by Dr. 

Adams, Dr. Angus. Mr. Bain, &c., and are treated in detail in the best ety- 
mological dictionaries, especially those by Wedgwood, Muller, Stormonth, 

and Skeat. 
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EXERCISES. 

For elementary exercises in Grammar, Parsing, and Analysis, 
the learner is referred to the author’s “ English G-rammar 
Practice,” which is a reprint of the exercises appended to 
his Shorter English Grammar.” The fifty sections in 
which these exercises are arranged are. set forth in what follows, 
with references to the paragraphs of the present work which 
contain the subject matter of the Preliminary Lessons of each 
section. 

I. Common Kouns and Proper ITonns. Definition of a 
Noun. Distinction between Common Nouns and Proper Nouns 

(§§ 31—37). 

II. Singular and tlural. — Definition of Number. Modes 

of forming the Plural (§§ 47 — 63). 

III. Capital Letters. — Use of capital letters (§ 6, nofe), 

TV. Verbs, Sentences. — Definition of Verb, Subject, Pre- 
dicate, Sentence. Use of the Nominative Case. Agreement of 
the verb with its subject (§§ 68, 180, &c., 343, 354 — 360, 378 — 
381). 

V. Tlie Possessive Case? — Formation and use of the 

Possessive Case (§§ 71—78). 

VI. Transitive and Intr^sitive Verbs. — Distinction 
between Transitive Verbs and Intansitive Verbs. The Object of 
a Verb. The Objective Case (|^ t8i, 182). 

VII. Verbs used transitively, intransitively, and reflec- 
tively. — Verbs used (with a difference of meaning) — i. as transi- 
tive verbs ; 2. as intransitive verbs j 3. as reflective verbs (§§ iSr, 
182). 

VIII. Words used both as Nouns and as Verbs. — Study 
the meaning and use of the word zron in such sentences as ^ Iron- 
'll heavy ’ and ^The women iron the shirts ’ (§ 27). 
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IX. The Pei^sonal Pronoims. — Forms and of the 
Personal Pronouns, and of the Demonstrative Pronoun of the 
Third Person. Personal inflexions of verbs (§§ 131 — 138, 219, 
227). 

X. Pronouns as Subjects and Objects of Verbs. — Inflexion 
of verbs to mark Person. Concord of Verb and Subject (§§ 219, 
227, 378). 

XI. Direct Object and Indirect Object. — Difference bet,ween 

them (§§ 80, 369)- "" 

XII. Conjugation of Verbs. Tense Forms of the Active 
Voice. — Formation of all the tenses in the Indicative Mood of 
the Active Voice (204 — 215, 257). 

XIII. Tense Forms of the Passive Voice. — (§§ 188, 250, 

2570 

XIV. Hutual Belation of the Active and Passive Voices. 
— When an action is described by means of the Passive Voice 
instead of the Active, the Object of the verb in the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject of the verb in the Passive Voice (§§ 186, 

137). 

XV. Gender of Nouns. — Signification and formation of 
Genders (§§ 39—46). 

XVI. Parsing. — To parse a word you must state — i. To 

what part of speech and to what subdivision of that part of 
speech it belongs ; 2. What the function of the word is, that is, 
the kind of work that it does in a sentence ; 3. The accidence 
of the word ; 4. The construction ^ the word in the sentence. 
Examples of Parsing. '' 

XVII. Adjectives of Quality, — Nature and use of Qualita- 
tive Adjectives. Attributive and predicative use of Adjectives 
(§§ 8S-87, 90). 

XVIII, Adjectives of Quantity. — Nature and use of Quanti- 
tative Adjectives (§§ 91 — 96). 

XIX, Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Bela- 
tion. — Nature and use of Demonstrative Adjectives (§ 97). 

■ XX. Comparison of Adjectives. — Study §§ 105 — 119. 

XXI. Parsing of Adjectives. — To parse an Adjective state 
what sort of adjective it is, in what degree of comparison it is, 
and to what noun it is attached either attribiitively or predica* 
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tively (§§*89 — 97, 87, 98). Lastly, state its 'three degrees of 
comparison. 

XXII. Abstract Nouns. — Nature and formation of Abstract 
Nouns (§§ 32, 33,//. 130, 13s). 

XXIII. Adverbs. — Nature and use of Adverbs. Parsing of 
Adverbs (§§ 261—276, 367, 372). 

Ifi what follows the lessons and exercises of the ‘ English 
Grammar Practice ’ are sometimes meij^ily referred to, as in the 
preceding cases, when they are of a very elementary character, 
sometimes introduced in exfenso or with some modifications, as 
exercises appropriate for the learners for whose use the present 
work is intended. 

XXIV. Nouns used Adverbially. — A noun in the objective 

case with an adjective or some equivalent phrase, or even standing by 
itself, often does duty for an adverb. The noun should be parsed 
as being in the Adverbial Objective, modifying (either singly, or 
when taken with its adjective) some verb* or adjective (§ 372, 
1 — 3 )- _ 2 

Parse the nouns in italics in the following sentences : — 

He tiavelled all nighl. Many a time have I played with him. I have seen 
him many times. He comes here four times a week. That happened a year 
ago. I shall see you next week. He slept all mght. Day by clay we magnify 
Thee. He comes bothering me day after day. He turned his head another 
way. This is many degrees better than that. He is a year older than I am. 
I could not come a day sooner. The town is ten miles distant. We travelled 
day and night. He came forth bound hand and foot. He ariived fast- 
haste. 

XXV. Adjectives use^ ^dverfcially. — Many adjectives, 

especially those of Quantity, are used as substantives, it being 
impossible to supply any particular noun with them. These (like 
nouns) are often used with an^ adverbial force (§g 93, 94, 268, 
269), ^ 

t)n the other hand, many adverbs which once ended in -e have 
lost that inflexion, and become identical in form with adjectives. 

“ Much has been revealed, but 7 nore remains behindi^ Here ‘ much ^ 
and ^ 7 nore'‘ are substantives, the subjects of the verbs that follow 
them. 

J do not 7 mtch admire himf He is not much hafpierf Here 
is an adverb, modifying (i) a verb, (2) an adjective. 

He is no better Here Ms an adverb modifying the adverb 
‘ better.' ^ - 

He has not much monevj his brother has morei^ Here ' much ’ is 
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an adjective qualifyiilg ‘money,’ and ‘ more' is an adjective .qualifying 
^ money * understood. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the adjectives proper^ the substantival adjectives^ and the 
adverbs ; — 

I have enough, I gave him all I had. In general I approve of his pro 
ceedings. Much depends upon his answer He knows more than he tells. 
He told me less than his brother. You know most about it. I will follow you 
through thick and thin, I did my best. He is the best dressed man in^the 
room. He slept all night. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. H^ is all 
powerful here. We have 7michrzK0&^ for thankfulness. Much remains to be 
done. I am muck happier. He is more contented. I could hear no mort 
He is 710 * wiser than before. I have no ink. He shows but little gratitude. 
We expect not a little from him. He is but little better. That is a most loveljf 
prospect. Nobody else-^ was there. I have not meat eitough.X I have enough 
and to spare. 

He j3 less restless than he was yesterday. He ran all round the park. 
You know best. Do your best. He cut right through the helmet. Hear the 
7 -tght,^ O Lord. We have a choice between good and ill. Ill weeds thrive 
apace. The house is ill built. The earth turns round. He is p'eity sure of 
the piize. He was a very thunderbolt of war. You are very kind. That is 
the ve7y least you can do. Do not take 77iore trouble. He is more to blame 
than I am. You are very much in fault. I cannot say more. I will take one 
7nore § glass. Will you take some |1 mo7'e wine. I will not take a72y more. 
Take 7io mo^e trouble. I heard all. He sailed all round the world. Enough 
has been done. He is like IT my brother. He swore like a trooper. I ne’er 
shall look upon his like again. I am your equal, 

I will accept nothing less.** We heard nothing 7no7'e of him. Whoever is 
most diligent will meet with 7nost success. He is not any mo7^e diligent than 
he was before. I cannot write any better. He is a better vtxiiitx than iT 'm. I 
have heard a about that affair, let me hear some more. You mu^t take 
me for better or woi'se. The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. The more the merrier (§ 265, 5). The cry did knock against ray 
very heart. I love John best, 

XXVI. Prepositions. — Natuif^e'^ancJ use of Prepositions. 
Relations which they indicate. Words which they join (§§277, 
278). . ■ 

XXVII. Adverbs and Prepositions. — The same word is 
often used both as an adverb an^as a preposition (§ 279). 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences ^ 

He got up behind. There is a garden behmd the house. Do not lag behind^ 

* * No,' as an adverb, may be taken as the simple adverb ‘ na ’ ~ never (A.S.). 

+ ‘ Else ’ is always an adverb. 

t The inflected adjective gendh is commonly placed after the noun in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ ‘More’ is here an adjective, equivalent to additional (/. 39). When comes after 
the noun, as in ‘one word more/ it should be regarded as an adverb (=^ ‘ in addition ’). 

It ‘ Some ’ is never used as an adverb. 

When ‘ like ’ denotes personal resemblance, it is an adjective. When jt denotes that one 
action resembles another, it is an adverb. 

This word is an adjective qualifying the substantive ‘ nothing,’ ‘ nothing inferior in 
amount.? The next example is different ; ‘ more ’ is equivalent to ‘ further,* 
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tie departed before my arrival. I told you all that before, l^un round the 
table. The earth turns round. I rode mside the omnibus. He lode outsiae. 
He lan after me. That comes after. The box was painted within and 
without. She stayed within the house. Come along. We walked along the 
road. The storm passed by. I will come by and by. He cut a piece off the 
loaf. The stick is too long ; cut a piece off, “ Three thousand ducats we 
freely cope your courteous pains withal.^^* “Nothing comes amiss, so money 
come witJiatd' “ Her cause and yours I’ll perfect him withal." 

F<wid a dozen words which may be used either as Adverbs or as Pre- 
positi(ins, and make sentences to illustrate their use. 

•XXVIII, The Infinitive Mood.— A. Nature and use of the 
Simple Infinitive (§§ 194, 195). Shall, will, may, and do as 
notional and as auxiliary verbs (§§ 185, 210, 212, 213). Must 
and can are always notional verbs. 

Examples. 

I Will never forget youl^ 

* Forget ’ A Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on {or the object of) the 
verb ^ wzlll 
Thou shall 7 tot steal,^^ 

‘Steal’ is a Transitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on (or governed by) the 
verb ^ shall f 
You may go 

‘May’ is a defective (notional) verb, in the Active Voice, In- 
dicative Mood, Present Tense ; and in the Plural Number, 
and the Second Person to a^ee with its subject ^ you.’ 

‘G-o’ is an Intransitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb ‘ may,^ 

I shall soo 7 t departl^ ^ 

Here ‘shall ’ is an auxilia^ (not a 7 iotio 7 ial) verb. The simple 
infinitive ‘ depart ’ depends upon it in the same manner as in 
the preceding examples- 

“ He will co 77 ie p 7 'ese 7 itly . ’ ’ 

Here ‘will’ is a mere auxilSiry of the future tense. 

“ You do assist the stor 77 if'* “ Bdd you hear the ram T* ^ 

* In these examples ‘ do * and * did’ are mere auxiliaries. 

“ He does this that he may vex meP 

Here ‘ may ’ is a mei'e auxiliary of the Subjunctive Mood, and 
is in the Subjunctive Mood itself. 

Parse all the verbs in the following sentences, and specify in the 
case of the finite verbs whether they are used as notional or as 
auxiliary verbs: — 

We can dance. You may go. I shall stay. I will go with you. You 

* ‘ Withal/ when used as a preposition, never precedes the word which it governs, but is 
pinced at the end of the sentence. 
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must go directly. He could not reply. He would not come wKen I called 
him. He shall not know of it. He will soon return. You need not stay. 
He durst not go home. I could leap over that wall once. They would keep 
on making a noise. “You do* assist the storm.” The cry did* knock 
against my very heart. You would not have my help when you might. I cannot 
do what I will. That boy shall be made to hold his tongue. Does your 
father know of this ? May I come in? Thou shalt not steal. We will never 
yield to threats. When shall f you see your brother ? I did not call yester- 
day lest I might seem intrusive. He says that he will not come. ^ 

B Nature and use of the gerundial infinitive, or infinitive? with 
‘ to ’ (§§ 194, 196). '> .. ■ 

It is useless to make the atte 7 npti' 

® It ’ forms the temporary subject of the verb ‘ is ’ (§ 387). 

‘ To make ’ forms the real subject of the verb ‘ is,’ and governs 
‘ attempt ’ in the objective case. 

“ thmks it better not to cornel Here ‘ it ’ is the temporary object 
of the verb ‘ thinks,’ and the infinitive ‘ to come ’ is the real object. 

‘ He ran to meet mel^ Here ‘ to meet ’ is used with the force of an 
adverb modifying the verb ‘ ran.’ 

Parse the verbs in italics and the word Ht ’ in the following sen- 
tences : — 

To obey is better than sacrifice. It is useless to ask him. We found it 
advisable to retiu'n. He hopes to hear from you soon. He came to pay me 
some money. He did his best to min me. I am delighted to see J you. He 
is anxious to do J his duty. The water is not fit to drink, f I am happy to 
fmd 4 you so much better. They are come to j?<zjwith us. I shall be sorry to 
'eave.X He is too clever to make% such a mistake. The boys had a long task 
to do. ^ I was not prepared to hear that news. The master called the boy to 
say his lesson. He was rude enough to contradict f me. Help me to carry 
this. 

XXIX. Gerxiiids and Participles. — Study §§ 197 — 202. 

Write out the following sentence^ ind draw one line under the 
Abstract Nouns in -in^y two lines under the Gerunds ; three lines 
under the imperfect (Active) participles, and then parse all the words 
in -i 7 t£ 

Seeing § is believing. He went to s€b the hunting of the snark. I see a 
man riding^ 011 horseback. I like reading history. The excessive reading of 
novels is injurious. A lying witness ought to be punished. In keeping Thy 
commandments there is great reward. His conduct is in keeping with his 
professions. We arrived there first through taking a short cut. We fell in 


When 'do’ is a mere auxiliary (whether emphatic or unemphatic) it may be parsed 
separately, or else taken with the dependent infinitive, and the compound form may he parsed 
m the same way as the simple tense for which it is a substitute Thus : ‘ Did knock ’ may 
be treated as equivalent to ^knocked.’ See the precedinpj examples. 

+ See I 211. 

* cases the gerundial infinitive does the work of an adverb, and modifies the 

adjective. Sometimes it expresses the catise of the state denoted by the adjective. 

^ When the verbal noun m -ing does ftot govern an object it may be treated as a sifnpk 
&.Dstract noun. 
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f/Hth a sHp sailing to America. He is delighted at having succeeded^ in his 
design. We were late in consequence of having lost our "way. No good can 
come of your doing that. Oblige me by all leaving the room. On some 
opposition '^ing made he withdrew his demand. - I lay a thinking. t Forty 
And six years was this temple in building. We started before the rising of the 
sun. Quitting the forest^ we advanced into the open plain. There was a 
great deal of shouting and clapping of hands. My noble paitner you greet 
witli great prediction of noble having. By the pricking of my thumbs, some- 
thing wicked this way comes. He died in consequence of pricking his hand 
with a poisoned dagger. He strode up the hall bowing right and left to his 
guests* “You do draw my spirits from me with new lamenting J ancient 
oversights” {S/iaksp.), 

XXX. Parsing of Participles. — Participles proper. Par- 
ticiples used as ordinary Qualitative ‘Adjectives. Participles used 
absolutely (§§ 201 i 202 ; 282 ; 370, 5). 

Parse the Participles in the following sentences : — • 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. He bought a deferred annuity. 
.Smiling scornfully, he strode into the circle. Look at that smiling villain. 
Generally speaking he dines at home. Considering your age, you have done 
very well. I caught sight of the thief climbing in at the window. Accoutred 
as I was, I plunged in. Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbour- 
hood came out to meet their minister, dressed in their fine clothes, and precedeif 
by a pipe and tabor. The general rode in front, mounted on a splendid charger. 
Barring accidents, we will be with you to-mon'ow. 

Study § 216, and separate the following sentences into two groups, 
one containing those in which the verb be and the perfect participle 
form a tense of the passive voice, § the other containing those in which 
the participle is a mere qualitative adjective : — 

, The ship was built by contract. The ship was built of iron. He was stretched 
upon the lack. The string is stretched too tight. The captives were already 
skin. They were slain by order of the captain. The poor man is badly * 
hint. The poor man was hurt. ^The troops were surprised by the enemy. 

I \vas surprised by his behaviour. * I am surprised that you do not see 
that. 

.XXXI. Interrogative and Negative Sentences. 

XXXII. Imperative Senteimes. — Study § I9i« 

me see tJiatP 

* Let ’ is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, Imperative Mood, 
and in the second person plural, to agree with its subject ‘ you ^ 
understoocl.il 


* This must be treated as a ^compound gerund. It is impossible to construct the abstract 
noun in -mg with a past participle. 

^ t Here ‘a ’ is a preposition (= at orxx)). ‘Thinking’ had better be taken in such construc- 
tions as the Abstract Noun in -ing. 

I There is here a confusion between the Abstract Noun and the Gerund. 

? In these we get a statement of the actual doing of a certain act, in the second class wc 
get A statement' of the results of the act. 

i{ ‘You 'is always a grammatical plural* 
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* ’ Is a tmnsitive verb in the Active Voice, and in the 

(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb ‘ let,^ and form- 
ing an indirect predicate to ^ me ’ 397). 

* Me ’ is in the objective case, governed by ^ let,’ and forming 
the subject of the indirect predicate ^ see,’ the whole phrase 
‘ me see that ’ being the object of ^ let.’ 

Parse all the words in the following sentences : — 

Let me go. Come hither, boys.* Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Let him see it. Let us be spared this annoyance. Let us pray. Let me be 
cautious in the business. Do be quiet, boys. ^ 

XXXIII. Relative 0/ Conjunctive Pronouns, — Study |§ 

151—164, 412, 465—470. 

The construction of a relative clause is word for word the same as 
that of the clause which results when a demonstrative pronoun, or the 
antecedent noun is substituted for the relative. Thus, ‘ Whom you 
met ’ *is like ^ you met him.’ 

Parse all the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences, and test 
the construction by substituting demonstratives for the relatives as in 
the above examples : — 

The man whom you met is my brother. The artist who painted that picture 
died last year. I never saw the man whom you speak of. Where is the pen 
which I gave you? I who am poorer than you are, am contented. We who 
are well off should pity and help the poor. The boys whose work is finished 
may go out to play. He that is down need fear no fall. You have not brought 
me the volume that I asked for. He is the very man that I was speaking of. 
Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another God. It is that 
that grieves me. ** Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, which art my 
near’st and dearest enemy?” “Whosoever hath, to him shall be given.” 
“‘Blessed is he w^hosoever shall not be offended in Me.’’ He doth sin that 
cfoth belie the dead. Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall 
be showed before the whole congregation. They are but faint-hearted whose 
courage fails in time of danger. ^ 

State clearly what ^ which ’ stands for in the following sentences : — - 

He promised to follow my advice, which was the best thing he could do. 
We studied hard all the morning, after which we went for a walk. “ And, 
which is more than all these boasts can be, I am beloved of Hemiia.” ** I see 
thee still, and on thy blade and dudgtfbn gouts of blood, which was not so 
before.” “ Thou didst smile, which raj^ed in me an undergoing stomach (A^., 
coitrctge to endure), ” ^ 

Supply (and parse) the relative pronouns which are omitted in the 
following sentences : — 

Pay me the money you owe me. You have not sent the goods I bought 
yesterday. Have you received the money I sent you ? That is the place I 
went to. You are the very man I was looking for. “ I have a mind presages 
me such thrift, that I should questionless be fortunate.” That is not the way 
I came. Those are the very words he used. Is the task I set you finished yet ? 
He i& not the man T expected. 


Parse ‘ boys ’ as a Vocative, or Nominative of 4d(kesft< 
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Supply the antecedents which are understood in the following 
examples : — 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whom we raise we will make fast. I 
may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike. Whoever said 
that, told a falsehood. “Whosesoever sms ye remit, they are remitted.” I 
dread what ^ is coming. I hear what you are saying. I cannot consent to t 
what you ask. You have not done what you promised. Have you found what 
you^were looking for ? What pleases you will please me. 

ISMiXIV. Relative (or Coiajtinctive) Adverbs,— Study 
§§ 262 — 265. 

Conjunctive adverbs modify a verb, adjective, or adverb in the 
clause which they introduce, and join that clause to the predicate 
of the principal clause. 

Parse the conjunctive adverbs in the following sentences : — 

I was not at home when you called. I shall see you when I return. 
He still lay where he had fallen. I will follow you whithersoever you go. 
This is the house where I live. Tell me the reason why you left the room. 
Go back to the place whence you came. Show me the shop where you 
bought that. Wherever he lives, he will be happy. I go to see him when- 
ever I can. 

XXXV. CoDjunctions. — Study the definition and classifica- 
tion of Conjunctions (§§ 285 — 292). 

Parse the conjunctions in the following sentences 

A. He is poor, but he is contented. He neither came nor sent an excuce. 

He went out quickly and slammed the door. He shot a hare and two rabbits. 
Both John and Henry came to see me I will both lay me down in peace ^nd 
[I will] sleep. Either I am mistaken, or you aie. I can neither eat nor [can 
I] sleep. ^ 

B. You will be punished if you d<»that. If I had seen him, I would h-^ve 
spoken to him. He would not help me, though he knew that I was in need. 
Though hand join hand in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished. You 
will lose the prize unless you woik harder. Take heed lest you fall. I cannot 
give you any money, for I have none. %My brother is taller than you are. He 
comes oftener than [he] ever [came]. ^ 

f^arse the words in italics in the following sentences : — 

John anived after his brother. Do not go hefo7'e I come. We left after 
the concert was over. Since you say so, I must believe it. He lias not 
smiled since his son died. We have not eaten si7tce yesterday. They will go 
away bfore night. I will wait until you return. All except John were 
present. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 


* Parse ' nvhat' as a neuter Relative Pronoun relating to a suppressed antecedent, when- 
ever the sense of the sentence remains the same if ‘ that which'' is substituted for ‘ what* 

^ t Mind that this preposition does not govern ‘ what' (which is the object of to ‘ask ,bu.‘ 
Its suppressed antecedent ‘ that,’ 
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Parse the word ‘ "that' wherever it occurs in the following .sentences.' 
(Look at §§ 145, 146, 152, 290.) --i 

Show me that picture. He did not say that. He is the very man that I want. 
He says that we shall never succeed. He does that that he may vex me. 
They that will be rich fall into temptation. There is not a man here that I 
can trust. I lent you that book that you might read it. I hear that he has 
lost that book that I lent him. You ought to know that that ‘ thaV * that 
you see at the beginning of the clause is a conjunction, because I told you 
that before. 

XXXVI. The SubjuiKJtive Mood.— Nature and use of the 
"Subjunctive Mood (§§ 192, &c., 422 — 440,487). 

Parse the verbs in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the moods : — 

You 7nay t go. He says that that he may vex me. The old man might 
be seeE daily sitting in the porch. He came that he plight beg money of me. 
He mayX have been in the house, but I did not see him. He would be angiy 
if he kiieiv of it. I hadyxsi finished when you came in. “Had I but died an 
hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed time.” Pie would not open the 
door when I knocked. He would open the door if you knocked. He ivould 
have opened the door if you had knocked. You should^ not tell lies. If he did 
that he deserves to be punished. If he had done it, he ivoiild have confessed it. 
If he did it, he zvoiild seriously displease me. If he were to make such a reply 
it would be very foolish. If he had heard the news, he kept it all to himself. 
If he had heard the news, he would not have kept it to himself. He could not 
do that if he tried. He could not do it when he tried. You might have won 
Jhe prize if you had been more diligent. 

XXXVII. Apposition.ll— (§ 362, 2). 

XXXVIII. Attributive Adjuncts.— (§§ 362 — ^366). 

Point out the attributive adjuncts in the following examples, and in 
each case state of what they consist, anj^-to what they are attached ; — 

John’s coat is seedy. My cousin Heniy died last week. I see a man walk' 
ing in the garden. My brother Tom’s pony is lame. A man clothed in a 
long white robe came up to me. We soon reached the top of the mountain. 
The prisoner’s guilt is manifest. The fi lends of the^ prisoner are veiy rich. 
Tearing to be caught in the rain, we 'Returned. This is no time for trifling. 
I saw a house to let further on. Wiose hat did you take? I borrowed 
William’s big two-bladed knife. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
He obtained permission to go. Give me now leave to leave thee. His right 
to the property was disputed. 


^ See § 385. 

t ‘ May/ ‘ would,’ &c., in the indicative mood must be parsed as notianalt not as auxitiaiy 
verbs. See Section XXVIII. 

$ That is, bt is possible that he was in the house.* 

§ This use of ‘ should ’ is peculiar. It is past in form, referring to present time, and yet it 
is indicative. It follows the analogy of ‘ ought ’ and the other preterite-present verbs. 

I{ One noun in the possessive is never put in apposition to another, but the two nouns are 
treated as a svigle compound name In My brother William's dog,” ‘ my brother William’s * 
wust be parsed as a compound proper noun, m the possessive case, depending on ‘ dog.' - 
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XXXJX. Adverbial Adjuncts, — Nature* and classification 
of Adverbial Adjuncts (§§ 371, 372). 

Point out the adverbial adjuncts in the following sentences ; state 
of what they consist, and to what verb, adjective or adverb they are 
attached : — 

They will be here to-night. He prayed for a speedy deliverance. I am 
much displeased with your conduct. He is not like his sister. He accom- 
paT%ied us most of the way. You are to come home directly. He approached 
me d^ger in hand. He built a wall ten feet thick. There is a chuich a mile 
distant from the town. I am not disposed«ito sell the horse. On reaching 
home we found that the rest had arrived before us. We were all talking of 
the accident. Wait a bit. We had nothing to do. What is the matter with 
you? He is too ready to take -offence. We aie glad to see you. Why did 
you say that ? Where were you on duty last night? My object having been 
attained, I am satisfied. To reign is worth ambition. The cloth is worth 
a guinea a yard. He is a year older than I am. ^ 

In the following examples show which of the phrases made up of a 
preposition and a noun do the w’ork of an adjective (see § 362, 4), i.e. 
are adjuncts, and which do the w^ork of an adverb (see § 372,4), 

that is, are adverbial adjuncts ; and show to what word each is 
attached. 

What is the use of all this fuss about the matter ? I am delighted to see 
you in good health. The advantages of travelling in foreign countries are 
very great. He is a man of great industry. He accomplished the task by 
imflagging industry. A man addicted to self-indulgence will not rise to great, 
ness. That is a good stream for angling. I am fond of the pastime of angling. 
We rely on your promise. Reliance on his promises is useless. Ho yoiu 
duty to him. What is my duty to my neighbour ? He adhered to his deter- 
mination to make the attempt. He is too feeble to make the attempt. He 
gave him his best wine to drink. The place abounds in good water to drink. 
The master praised the boy at the top of the class. He shouted to the boys at 
the top of his voice. 

XL. Parsing of Adverbial Adjuncts.— (See §§ 370 — 372). 

XLI. ANALYSIS OP SENTIENCES. 

m 

I. Simple Sentences. — Nature of a simple sentence, 
difference between the logical wSubject and Predicate, and the 
grammaiical Subject and Predicate (§§ 400, 501, &c.). 

Divide the following sentences into the logical subject, and the 
logical predicate : — 

The children, tired with play, came indoors. The friends of that little boy 
have sent him to sea. A rich old uncle has left him a large estate in Y ork- 
shire. The horse, terrified by the lightning, ran away at full speed. 

Questions may be divided in a similar manner. The construction 
will sometimes be clearer in the primary division, if the predicate be 
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put first Thus, ‘‘'When will your brother return to towiv?” may be 
divided. Pred. ‘ When will return to town ?’ Subj. ‘ Your brother.^ 

Divide the following sentences in a similar way 

Does your uncle the doctor know of this? Went not my spirit with thee? 
Whence did the author of that book get his materials ? Who in the world told 
you that ? Why did you send the poor man away ? How many shillings have 
you in your purse ? 

Take the following sentences and put with the subject in each the 
whole of the verb that belongs to it, without the other words: — ^ 

I shall most likely hear from ryou to-morrow. I have been all the morning 
trying to make out this problem. You will by these very simple means stop 
his pi'oceedings. He is of all enchantingly beloved. He has in the most 
unfair manner been deprived of his rights. 

Take the following sentences * and separate the logical subject in 
each into the grammatical subject and its adjuncts in the way shown 
in § 5(5 i 

(My) (poor) (little) brother has hurt himself. (The) (impudent) fellow (not 
being satisfied with my alms) began to abuse me. (My poor little brother’s) 
(pet) bird was shot. (This) law (the disgrace of our statute book) was 
repealed. (The) (Chubb’s) (patent) lock (to my desk) has been picked. 
(Disgusted t by so many acts of baseness) (the man’s) friends (all) deserted 
him. 

The brave soldiers of the garrison died at their posts. A rich old uncle left 
him his property. A horseman, wrapped in a huge cloak, entered the yard. 
The handle of the pump in the yard is broken. John’s account of the affair 
alarmed me. Which boy knows his lessons ? What poet’s works please you 
most ? 

Make (or find) a dozen sentences in which the grammatical subject 
is enlarged (see § 388), and state in each case of what the enlargement 
consists. 

Set down separately the object of the j^^rb in each of the following 
sentences and the several attributive 5>djuncts of the object : — 

He told us a droll story about his brother. Have you read this author’s 
last work ? Whom did you see at the concert ? I saw a soldier on horseback. J 


* In the first few sentences the words or grdups of words forming separate adjuncts are 
enclosed m brackets. ^ 

+ The gra7nmaiical forr^i of a sentence often lags behind its logical import. Thus,*:an 
hidepende^ti sentence beginning with a demonstrative often occurs where the sense implies 
grammatical connection, as “ I believed, thereforehscv^ I spoken.” * Therefore’ is not a con- 
junction, but a demonstrative adverb, meaning ‘for that reason.’ So participles and participial 
phrases are (grd.mmatically speaking) attributive adjuncts ; and yet they often involve an 
adverbial force ; as here, ‘because he despaired of success,’ and ‘because they were dis- 
gusted.’ Adjectives may be used in the s.ame way. ‘Afraid of being betrayed into an 
ambuscade, the leader halted.’ Grammatically yoM can make nothing of ‘afraid’ but an 
adjective, though the same notion of because clings to the expression. So in Milton, “His 
meek aspect, silent, yet sp ke.” Here ‘silent ’ means ‘ although it was silent,’ but grammati- 
cally it is nothing more than an adjective. In analysis 2x1^1 grammatical form is the 

essential thing. The point in question has nothing to do with any ‘ servile imitation of Latin 
Grammar, or any confusion between participles and verbal nouns. 

t Observe that this phrase does not show where the act of seeing took place, Contrast this 
scnjciice with the next. , 
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I met some gipsies in my lamble. The master praised the boy at the top of 
the class. *The man struck the poor little boy on the head. He sent his hat 
round to collect contributions. They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
with their hymns of holy cheer. He had the impudence to tell me to hold my 
tongue. 

Give the complete analysis of the following sentences : — 

Every finite verb in a sentence ha'^ a subject. My brother Henry told me^ 
that. I saw the occurrence through a gap in the wall. That lazy boy did not 
go oat of doors all the morning. Have T those little boys finished their Latin 
exerciftes during my absence ? Crying will not help you out of the difficulty. 
T© do this propel ly requires time. Whom dtW you hear at church this morn- 
ing ? Hoping to find an easier road, v/e left our companions at the bridge. 
How I did you find your way ? Considering his age he has done pretty well 
at the examination. How § much money will be enough for you? What foolish 
notion possesses you ? A large dog’s bark was heard in the distance. An empty 
biid’s nest was found. The tall lady’s dress was tom. Some ladies’ silk 
dresses were sold by auction. Here shall be done a deed of dreadfid note. 
We had a purpose to be his purveyor. We have bought a pretty little calf 
a month old. His wrath may find some worse way to our destruction. 
What more do you desire ? Whose umbrella did you take ? Whose exercise 
has the fewest faults? He fell head foremost into the river. “Take thee * 
that too,” I told you^ all that an hour ago-H He died a happy death. f 
There lay Duncan, his silver .skin laced with his golden blood. The poor 
wren will fight, her young ones in her nest, against the owl. Forth at your 
eyes, your spirits wildly peep. Who ever experienced anything like kindness 
at his hands ? Who but a fool would talk like that ? What arrant nonsense 
that foolish man talks ! Which [horse] of these horses is to be sold ? He 
eats his food ** like a hog. He was taught Greek {§ 370) by his uncle. * Teach 
me thy statutes.’ ‘ Teach erring man ft to spurn the rage of gain.’ 

Take the following pairs of subjects and verbs and build up 
sentences by putting in objects, where they are wanted, and enlarging 
the subjects, predicates, and objects, with as many adjuncts, attributive 
and adverbial, as you can. Thus, from ‘ Men rob,’ you may make 
* Men of weak character, leci g^tray by temptation, sometimes rob 
their unsuspecting friends shamefully.’ 

Birds build. Ship carries. Boy lost. Loaf was bought. Brother left. 
Sister came. Children went. Men found. We arrived. Man struck. 
Horse threw. ^ i 

• 

* Look at §§ 360/372, 2. 

f In questions the subject is often so placed as to break the predicate (when it is a com- 
pound form of the verb) mto two parts. To see the construction properly, give the CQ 7 n^leU 
answer to the question. 

t Remember that ‘ how’ is an adverb. 

} Take care in the analysis not to separate attributive words from the adverbial adjuncts 
that may be attached to them. 

11 ‘ Ago ’ IS a shortened form of ' agone.’ The phrase originally formed a nominative (or 
objective) absolute. 

IT Look at § 372, 3. 

** ‘Like' is here an adverb. 

ft Here ‘ man ’ had better be taken as the direct object, * teach ’ having the same kind cf 
sense as ‘ train ’ or ‘ instruct.’ 
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XLH. Verbs of Incomplete Predication.~Nature and 
construction of Verbs of Incomplete Predication (§§ 391 — 396). 
Mode of analysing sentences in which they occur (§§ 509 — 513, 

515—519)- 

Analyse the following sentences containing Subjective Complements 
of verbs of Incomplete Predication : — 

He is an honest man. He became very rich in a short time. He was 
called an enthusiast by his friends. He is considered a pretty good player. 
We got quite tired. The wine tastes sweet. She looks very pretty. That 
appears very plausible. He §^ood silent (see § 39 ^)* dog ran away 

howling. He ' felt tired. The air feels keen. He stood rubbing his eyes. 
The boys rushed shouting into the playground. I am sure of pleasing you in 
this. He is believed to be mad. This kind of life is not to be endured. 

The verb to be is a verb of incomplete predication when it is 
employed in making a compound tense of a verb in either the active 
or th^ passive voice, as ‘ He is going ' ; ‘ I was saying ’ ; ' He is gone' ; 
‘ He was struck.’ But when used to form a tense of another verb, it is 
usually called an Auxiliary Verb, In such cases the compound form 
denotes the performance, the continuance, or the completion of an 
action. When the state that is the result of the action is denoted, the 
participle that follows is merely an adjective of quality. ^ When it is 
not accompanied by a complement of some sort, to be is a verb of 
complete predicatmi,, or (as it is sometimes called) the ^verb of 
existencel {NM,—Pcs\ adverb or adverbial phrase is not a comple- 
ment.) 

Point out cai'efully the various uses of the verb in the following 
examples 

. He is iu the parlour. He is going away. Such things have been. The 
time has been, that when the brains were out, the man would die. We are 
ready. I am in doubt about that. The boy was blamed for that. The poor 
man was starved to death. The children are half starved. He was wounded 
by an arrow. The poor soldier is badly woiyeded. I am trying to do it. This 
delay is trying to our patience. I am delighted to see you. We weie delighted 
by the concert. He is named John. He was called a fool for his pains. 
Where are you ? Where have you been all the morning ? 

Analyse the following sentences containing Objective Complements* 
of verbs of incomplete predication fj 395) : — 

He painted the wall white. He mi^de us all merry. They made Henry 
king. He called the man a liar. You have made your hands dirty. This 
measure rendered the plot abortive. He set the audience laughing. The 
people elected Washington president. The king appointed him commander 
in chief. The thunder has turned the milk sour. The cat has licked the 
plate clean. Shame has struck him dumb. The retreating tide left the ship 
high and diy. The architect has constructed the ceilings too low. They dug 
the trench wider and deeper. They raised the walls higher. The careless 
boys left the gate wide open. 

. Care is yometimes needed to avoid confounding an adverb with a complemeni. Thus 
It' vWnser(i?'. Q, 1. 7. 49) we get “Bfi judge, ye heavens, that all things right esteeme,'* 
i-c. estimate n^htlyl 
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Analyse the following sentences, in which the subjective comple- 
ment is a ^erb in the infinitive mood (§ 394). Show where the com- 
plementary infinitive has itself a complement. These secondary com- 
plements, as well as the primary ones, are in the predicative relation to 
the subject. Do not confound the object of a verb with its complement. 

He is believed to have perished. They are supposed to have lost their way. 
He is thought to have poisoned the man. He is believed to be mad. That 
step was considered to be very imprudent. He was found to be in the 
right 

Analyse the following sentences containing Infinitive Complements. 
(See § 396.) Show carefully whether adverbial adjuncts are to be 
attached to the verb of incomplete predication, or to its complement. 
(See § 502.) 

They can wiite well. We can sing. They may depait. We must mahe- 
haste. You shall be rewarded. I will be answered. I must go home. I can- 
not hear you. They may take the money. I will return shortly. They shall 
have a good scolding. That cannot be allowed. Nothing could be mc?i'e un- 
fortunate. You might have found an easier way. I do so long to see hinr. 
Indeed I did not say so. He ought to pay me. He ought not to do this. 
You ought to be more cautious. That may perhaps be true. 

XLIII. Complex Objective Phrases. — Study § 397 and the 
note to § 395 ; §§ 520^528. 

Analyse the following sentences containing indirect predicates : — 

He heard the wind roar through the trees. We saw the thief trying to pick 
a gentleman’s pocket. I wish you to come to-monow. I believe the man to 
be innocent. I felt the air fan my cheek. Have 5 ou ever known the man 
confess being in fault ? I like a knave to meet with his deserts. I expected 
the travelleis to be here by this time. It is too late for the travellers to anive 
to-night. The task was too difficult for him to hope to succeed. 

Analyse the following sentences, carefully distinguishing those cases 
in which a verb is followed by a complcinent or an indiiect predicate 
from those in which it is ^llowed by an adverbial adjtmct See 
whether the word in question dqfiotes the condiiio 7 t of that which is 
spoken about, or the ma 7 mer in which an action is done. . 

That looks pretty. The bell sounds cracked. He spoke loud. The cry 
sounded clear and shrill. His voice sounded feebly. Her voice sounded feeble. 
He has travelled far and 'wide. Theytrave not made the street wide enough. 
The people wept sore. It grieved m^ sore. The stones have made my feet 
sore* He rubbed his face hard. He rubbed his face sore. Her voice sounds 
clear. The ship passed clear of the rock. The trees whispeied soft and low. 
The whisper came soft and low to our ears. He made his horse canter. Ho 
bade the man wait. He ordered the man to wait. He asked me to come. 
They urged us to come. He saw the deed done. He heard the bone snap. 
They may depart. You shall be rewarded. You might have found an easier 
way. We must go home. Pie was ordered to sit down. 

XLIV. Complex Sentences. Substantive Clauses. — Nature, 
form, and structure of substantive clauses (§§ 403 — 407, 539 — 555). 

Analyse the following sentences in the mode indicated in % 539, 
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When ‘ it ’ is employed as a temporary, or provisional subject, set it 
down as such, and place after it the substantive clause as the real 
subject. Analyse the substantive clauses separately : — 

A. (See §5 542—545.) That he did the deed is quite certain. Who can 
have told you that, puzzles me. How long I shall stay here is uncertain. 
What we are to do next is the question. How I found the matter out is no 
concern of yours. What signifies what weather we have ? 

It is very probable that he will not arrive to-day. It does not matter what 
he thinks. It is uncertain how long I shall stay. It is uncertain wli^t the 
result will be. It is not true that he said so. 

Thence it is that I to your cassistance do make love. What does it sigijify 
how lich he is? It is a question how far he was justified in that proceeding. 

Methinks I know that handwriting. Anon methought the wood began to 
move. Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him. It was only yesterday 
that I saw him. Was it on Tuesday that he went away ? 

B. (See §§ 546 — 549.) I knew that he would come. I think I have the 
honojjr of addressing Mr. Smith? Tell me how old you are. I want to know 
when this happened. I thought strange that he should leave without 
calling on me. I swear I have no mind of feasting forth tb-night. Tell me 
what you think of all this.' Advise iff this be worth attempting. I am 
hopeful that he will soon get better. He is confident that I shall succeed. 
He made it a condition that I should become security for the payment. He 
felt it to be a disgrace that he had so utterly failed. Tell me who told you. 
Tell him I cannot see him to-day. Try if you can decipher that letter. I fear 
thou play’dst most foully for it. We are resolved that that shall not occur 
again. Try how far you can jump. 

C. (See 550—555*) ^The fact that you say so is enough for me. He did 

this to the end that he might convince me. I undertook the business in the 
expectation that he would help me. In case you should see him, bring him 
with you. I came on the chance that I might find you at home. There was 
a rumour that the army had been defeated. Oh ! yet I do repent me of my 
fury that I did kill them. For that I love your daughter, I must advance the 
colours of my love. That depends upon how you did it. I would not believe 
the story but that you avouch it. I hate him for he is a Christian, but more 
for that in low simplicity he lends out gratis. Provided this report be 

confirmed, we shall know what to do. He sent me word that he would come 
anon. The circumstance that he was present must not be disregarded. In 
case I am not there, go on without me. 

Analyse the following sentences^see § 406) : — 

I see no sign that the fever is abating. That is a proof that he knows 
nothing about the matter. We welcomed these indications that spring was 
near. He has obtained my consent that he should go to college. There is no 
fear that he will fail. 

Analyse the following sentences, in which the Substantive Clause 
forms an Adverbial Adjunct to a verb or adjective (like the Latin 
accusative of limitation^ or closer definition) : — 

* ‘ It ’ often does duty as a temoorary or provisional object. Deal with it as in the case of 
the subject ; that is, first analyse the sentence without the substantive clause, and then suho 
fititute that clause for the 'it,’ 

t ‘If* has here the force of 'whether** 
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1 aih sorry; tliat you are not well.* * * § We are glad that you have come at last. 
1 am certain Ihat he never said so. He is desirous that I should return. I am 
persuaded that that is the wiser course. We are disappointed that you have 
not brought your brother. 

XLV. Adjective Clauses. — ^Nature, form, and construction of 
Adjective Qauses (§§ 408 — 413 ; 556— 562). , 

Underline the adjective clauses in each of the following sentences, 
then ^analyse the entire sentence, and lastly, analyse the adjective 
clause 'Separately : — • ^ 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life, now wears his crown. I could a 
tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy soul. The rest {te., 

* repose ’) is labour which is not used for you. Thi ice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just. Infected be the air whereon they ride. Thy food shall be 
husks wherein the acorn cradled. What sad talk was that wherewith my 
brother held you in the cloister ? I know a bank whereon the wild tljyme 
blows. Thou speak’ St to such a man that is no fleering tell-tale. Unto bad 
causes swear such creatures ast men doubt. You will soon find such peace 
which it is not in the power of the world to give. You are welcome to my 
help, such as t it is. I have not from your eyes that gentleness and show of 
love as t I was wont to have. In me thou seest the twilight of such day, as t 
after sunset fadeth in the west, 

I will show you the shop where I bought these apples. The reason why 
you cannot succeed is evident. I can remember the time when there were no 
houses here. The fortress whither the defeated troops had fled was soon 
captured. 

It was John who said so. J It was the owl that shrieked. § Who was it 
that thus cried ? Is this a dagger which || I see before me, the handle towards 
my hand ? Was that your brother who knocked at the door ? 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 410) : — 

You have only told me what I know already, I know what you said about 
me. Go, and find out what is th^^piatter. Do what you can in this business. 
He soon repented of what he had He knows well enough what he 

ottght to do. That is precisely what he ought to have done. I cannot make 
out what you are saying, I do not understand what you are saying. 

Whom we raise we will make fast. I could not make out whom he was 
alluding to. That is where H I live, ^ell me where you live. Tell me why 
you are so angry. That is why f I am angry. I do not know when they will 
arri'^. I knew when 11 seven justices ^iild not take up a quarrel. 1 have 
seen when,1T after execution, judgment hath repented o’er his doom. See 
where IT he looks out of the window. That is how he always treats me. 
That is why I did it. 


* See § 549, ». 

t See § 165. 

t That is, It (the person) who said so, was John/’ 

§ That is, “ It (the creature) that shrieked, wag the owl.” 

li The adjective clause ‘which— hand' is attached to ‘this/ ‘The handle towards my 
hand’ is a nominative absolute belonging to the adjective clause. 

U In the analysis supply an antecedent noun. 

11 •* * How,’ as a relative, never has an antecedent 
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Analyse the following sentences, treating the clauses containing a 
relative as independent sentences (see § 412) : — 

I the matter will re-word, which madness wcrald gambol from. We travelled 
together as far as Pans, where \ve parted company. This modest stone, what 
few vain marbles can. May tiuly say, ‘ Here lies an honest man.’ By this time 
we had traversed half the distance, when a loud clap of thunder warned us to 
quicken our steps. Honourable ladies sought my love, which I denying, * they 
fell sick and died. 

I XLVI. Adverbial Sentences. — Nature, form, and. stmcture 
of Adverbial Clauses (§§ 2^14 — 442, 563 — 571). 

' ’ Analyse (and parse) the following sentences, after first underlining 
the Adverbial Clauses, and then analyse these clauses separately t : — 

! A. (See § 416.) I will tell you the secret J when I see you. When you 
durst do it, then you were a man. I did not know that till you told me. 
Whaf signifies asking, when there’s not a soul to give you an answer ? I’ll 
charm the air to give a sound while you perfoim your antic round. He arrived 
after we had left, I shall be gone before you are up. Y ou may come when- 
ever you please. 

B. (See § 417.) Where thou dwellest, I will dwell. Wherever you go, I 
will follow you. There, § where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, the 
village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

C. (See §§ 418 — 420.) As the tree falls, so |] it will lie. He is as If avari- 
cious as his bi other is genetous. The ** higher you climb, the wider will be 
the prospect. The more he has, the more he wants. How tt far the substance 
of my praise doth wrong this shadow, so far this shadow doth limp behind the 
substance. How a bright star shooteth from the sky, so glides he in the night 
from Venus’ eye. 

D. (See §§ 421 — 423.) I cannot tell you his age for I do not know it. 
Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy vvin^s will 
I rejoice. Since you say so, I must believe it. When I am determined I 
always listen to reason, because then it can do no harm. 

He toils hard that he may get rich. I Oiled on him that I might tell 
him about that matter. Take care thiR all be ready. Take heed lest ye 
fall into temptation. 


We have here a nominative absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to fell. ‘ Which is 
the object of denying.* 

t Remember that the conjunction or pronominal adverbs when^ wkere^ 'whtiker, &c , have 
an adverlml construction in their own clausesj^but that the Conjunctions after, before, ^zllt 
while, &c., have no such force. 


$ In parsing a sentence of this kind, ^w'hen ’ should be described as a connective adverb, 
modifying the verb ‘see,’ and joining the clause ‘when I see you’ to the predicate ‘will 
tell.' 


» the clause ‘ where — disclose ’ are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ‘ rose/ , 

It * So ’ and the clause ‘ as the tree falls ’ are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ‘ will lie.’ 

IT The first ‘as’ is demonstrative, the second relative. Each modifies the adjective in its 
clause. 

** Here the main clause is the second one. The first ‘the * is relative, the second demon* 
strative. (See ? 420.) The first modifies ‘ higher,’ the second modifies * wider.’ The second 
and the adverbial clause are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ‘ wider,’ the clause ex- 
plaining the indefinite meaning of * the/ 

+t ‘How ’is a relative or connective adverb modifying ‘far,* and joining the adverbial 
Clause (which is co-ordinate with ‘ so ’) to the second ‘ far,’ 
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T am so tired that I am ready to drop. He is such a liar that nobody 
bu.'jevcs hup. 

E. (See §§ 424—442.) If you call you will see him. I would have called 
on you, if I had known youf address. You will not succeed unless you try 
harder. I will not come unless you invite me. Except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish. Though he is rich he is not contented. You will see him 
though I shall not [see him]. An ( = it) I have not ballads made on you all, 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison. So t I lose not 
honour in seeking to augment it, I shall be counselled. I doubt not but to 
die n fair death for all this, if I escape hanging for killing J that rogue. 
Whatever may be the consequence, I will do what I have said. Whatever 
he may say, § I shall not believe him. Say [^e] what he will [say] he will 
never convince me. Do [he] what he can [do], he never pleases the man. 
Whencesoever the money comes it is welcome. However great his abilities 
may be, he cannot succeed without industry. Be he ne’er so vile, this 
day shall gentle his condition- The lady’s fortune must not go out of the 
family ; one may find comfort in the money, whatever one does [find] in 
the wife. Cold || as it is, I shall go out. Big as he is, I am not lifraid 
of him. , Had I known H this I should have acted differently. Were you my 
brother I could not do it for you. I would have finished the work had it been 
possible. 

XIiVII. Complex Subordinate Clauses. — In the following 
sentences a substantive clause contains a subordinate clause within it. 
Analyse The sentences, first treating the substantive as a whole, and 
afterwards analysing it separately (§§ 572 — 574). Underline the clauses 
in the way shown in § 541 : — 

Who told you that I built the house which you see? He fears that his 
father will ask him where he has been. But that I told him who did it, he 
would never have known. Nor failed they to expiess how much they praised 
that for the general safety he despised his own. I think he will soon retrieve his 
misfortunes if he sets to work with good-will. I should like to know how your 
friend found out where I live. Now methinks you teach me how a beggar should 
be answered. I’ll see if I can get my husband’s ring, which I did make him 
swear to keep for ever. 

Analyse on similar principles tlie following sentences, which contain 
complex adjective clauses : — . * 

The house where I lived when I was in town has been pulled down. I have 
only done what I told you I would do.^ They fear what ** yet they know must 
follow, I have secret reasons which I forbear to men'ion because you are not 

m ! 

* The demonstrative ' so ' and the adverbial clause are 'co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
''tired.’ 

t See § 440. 

% Mind that ‘ for killing ’ is not an adverbial adjunct of * escape,’ but a limiting adjunct 
of the verbal noun ‘ han|:ihg ’ (§ 362, 4). 

§ Do not confound this construction with that of such a sentence as " I believe whatever he 
says.’ Analyse this. 

j} The construction in this and the following sentences is very peculiar. ‘ Cold ‘ ib In reality 
the complement of the predicate. The construction is the same as if we had -however cold 
it is.' Or wc may supply [It being] cold as it is [cold], 

^ ‘ If’ is omitted (? 442),^ 

** ‘ What ’ IS in the nominative case, the subject of ‘ must.' The construction Will be bf Si 
seen by substituting the demonstrative ; they know [that] that must follow/ 
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able to answer tlios ; of whicli I make no secret. The time has that u'lien 
the brains were out the man would die. The right valiant Banquo walked too 
late, whom you may say, if it pleases you^ Fleance killed. The eighth appears, 
who beai*s a glass which shows me many more. 

Analyse the following sentences which cdntain complex adverbial 
clauses : — 

He soon left the house when he heard that I was coming. You will be 
punished if you do not come when you are called. Don’t let us make 
imaginary evils, when we know we have so many real ones to encounter. 
He seldom drinks wine because^he finds that it disagrees with him.^ ^ 

Analyse the following sentences, each of which contains a subordi- 
nate clause containing a second, which in its turn contains a third ; — 

I was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character which he 
bore among his neighbours. I know that he would never have spread such a 
report, if he had not believed what your brother told him. Men who see 
clearl^f how they ought to act when they meet with obstacles, are invaluable 
helpers. It would be well if all men felt how surely ruin awaits those who 
abuse their gifts and powers. It was so hot in the valley that we could not 
endure the garments which we had found too thin when we were higher up 
among the mists. I will give you no more money till I see how you use what 
you have. 

XIiVIII. Compound Sentences. — These present no new 
features. The two or more co-ordinate sentences which make up the 
compound sentence simply have to be analysed separately (§ 443). 

XLIX. Contracted Sentences. — Study carefully §§ 449—452, 
582—588. 

Test the accuracy of the following contracted sentences in the 
manner shown in § 450 ,* then fill them up ^ and analyse them 
separately : — 

You must either be quiet or [you must] le^e the room. Our purer essence 
then will overcome the noxious vapoup 01 the raging fires, or [our puret 
essence,] inured, [will] not feel [the noxious vapour of these raging fires]. 
Our greatness will appear then most conspicuous when great things of small 
[things we can create, when] useful [things] of hurtful [things we can create, 
when] prosperous [things] of adverse [jhings] we can create. 

My day or night myself I make, whene’er I sleep or play. He yields 
neither t to force norf to persuasion. <*T have not decided whether I will,.,go 
or not. He allowed no day to pass without either writing or declaiming aloud. 
“Bad men boast their specious deeds on earth, which gloiy excites, or close 
ambition varnished o’er with zeal.” “Two principles in human nature reign, 
self-love to urge, and reason to restrain.” “Nor this a good, nor that a bad we 
call.” “Who wickedly is wise or madly brave, Is but the more a fool, the more 
a knave.” “ See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, which % who but ^ 
feels can taste, but thinks can know.” Would you rather drink wine or beer? 

* Two or three are filled up by way of example. ^ 

+ Suppress the conjunctive portion of neither— nor by substituting 7iot — not, ' 

i ‘ Which’ object of the verb ‘taste*; to be repeated as the object of the verb ‘know.' 

Feels ’ and * thinks ’ are intransitive. 
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Nor ste^l nor poison, malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing can touch him 
further.” Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell.” When you 
return come and tell me the news. Unless you alter ‘your conduct you wih 
offend your friends and bring^disgrace upon yourself. ** Wiles let them con- 
trive who need, or when they need, not now.” ** Why should I play the 
Roman fool, and die on mine own sword?” “Swords I smile at, weapons 
laugh to scorn, brandished by man that’s of a woman bom.” “What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? ” 

Ii. Sentences containing Elliptical Clauses. — Study §§ 433, 

589"— 600. 

-Analyse the following sentences, having first supplied the words that 
are understood, in the way indicated in the first few examples : — 

He looks as stupid as an owl [looks stupid]. He is not so clever as his 
brother [is clever]. I had rather die than [I would soon] endure such a dis- 
grace. He is better to-day than [he was well] yesterday. It is better to die 
than [it is good] to live in such misery. I have as good a right to the^oney 
as you [have a good right to the money]. Old * as he is [old] he is hale and 
hearty. He was so kind as [a man would be kind] to give me this book. 
The boy played truant as [it is] usual. He stood aside so as [a man 
would stand aside] to let me pass. He looked as [he would look] if 
he could kill me. I’d rather be a dog and bay the moon than [I would 
soon be] such a Roman. He told me that wisdom is better than wealth 
[is good] as [he would tell me] if I did not know that before. I’ll shed 
my dear blood drop by drop in the dust, but t I will laise the down -trod 
Mortimer as high in the air as this unthankful king [is high in the air]. An 
’twere not as good a deed as [to] drink [is a good deed] to turn true man and 
leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. 
If I were as tedious as a king [is tedious], I could find it in my heart to 
bestow it all on your worship. He has no redeeming qualities whatever [re- 
deeming qualities there are]. How could you make such a blunder as § [you 
made] to suppose {i.e., in supposing) I did it. What [will happen] if I don’t 
tell you? His wages as || [he is] a labourer amount to twenty shillings a 
week. 

Analyse the following sentenc<^, having first filled np the ellipses : — 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. Rather than he less, he cared not to 
be at all. What can be worse than to dwell here ? Present fears are less than 
horrible imaginings. He died as one that had been studied in his death to 
throw away the dearest thing he owlS ( = owned), as ’twere a careless trifle. 
More is due than more than all can pay^ Art thou not sensible to^ feeling as to 
sight? How could you make such a blunder as to suppose I did it. None 
could be found so bold as to oppose him. They dreaded not more the adven- 

• The logical intention of an attributive adjunct is often greater than its mere grammatical 
force. The full meaning here is : — “ [Although he is so] old as he is [old].” ^ 

t The phrase, ‘ but I will — King is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ will shed. See 5 571. 

i Provisional object, showing the construction of the real object ‘ to bestow,* &c. 

5 Take ‘ as ’ as doing duty for a relative pronoun (= * which blunder See 8 165. 

II This construction is the counterpart (with a connective instead of a demonstrative ad v^b) 
of the use of ‘so’ followed by a substantive clause to denote a condition or hypothesis. (See 
Exercise 130.) The full phrase is such as the following vis / were a sh^herdess^ I 
Should be piped and sung to, a dairy-wench; T would dance at maypoles (Ben Jonson, 
Cynih. Rev. I V , /.). 
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ture than his voice forbidding. The people of Paris are much fonder of 
strangers that have money than of those that have wit. My pupil Understood 
the art of guiding in money matters much better than I. He procured a room 
as near the prison as could conveniently be found.«^ About him all the sancti- 
ties of Heaven stood thick as stars. He recommended me as a person very 
fit for a travelling tutor. He is as great a rascal as ever lived. My feet are 
as cold as a stone. I never attend to such requests as that. The boy is more 
troublesome than ever. He is no happier than before. He is more agile than 
his brother, but not so strong. He is fonder of play than of work, but not so 
fond of play as of idleness. He is as tall a man as ever I saw. Youar^no 
worse off than your brother. Will you be so good as to lend me l;hat knife ? 
He was wiser than to risk his ifxoney in that undertaking. I am not such ^ 
fool as to do that. As to your proposal, I cannot assent to it. As to what 
you tell me, it passes belief. This is better than if we had lost everything. It 
is not so bad to suffer misfortune as to deserve it. He is better to-day than 
yesterday. He looked as if he could kill me. He spoke to me as if I were at 
thief. He told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; as if I did not know 
that before. With other notes than to the Orphean lyre I sang of chaos and 
eternal night I should earn more as a crossing-sweeper. For none made 
sweeter melody than did the poor blind boy. Herein fortune shows hereelf more 
kind than is her custom. For myself alone I would not be so ambitious as to 
wish myself much better. Pie accompanied me as far as to the end of the 
street When he is best, he is a little worse than a man ; and when he is worst, 
he is little bettei than a beast. Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than 
when we soar. If time improve our wit as well as wine, say at what age a 
poet p'rows divine. 
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FAULTY SENTENCES FOR CORRECTION. 

Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for each correc- 
tion : — 

• • 

1. You and me will take a walk {§§ 287, 3^). 

2. Let you and I take a walk (§§ 191, note 521}. 

3. The effluvia was disgusting (§ 55). 

4. The intention of these persons are uncertain (§ 378). 

5. Six months’ interest are due (§ 378). 

6. Neither John nor Henry were at church (§ 484). 

7. Either he or I are in fault (§ 484). 

8. Neither of them are better than they ought to be (§ 175). 

9. Our own conscience, and not other men’s opinions, constitute our respon* 

sibility (§ 378). 

10. John is a better writer than me (§ 59 ^)* 

11. Is he older than her? (§ 596). 

12. Where was you all last night ? 378). 

13. What signifies promises without performance? (§ 378). 

14. How pale each worshipful and reverend guesc 
Rise from a clergy or a city feast ! ” (§ 175). 

15. Every man and boy showed their joy by clapping their hands (§§ 17$- 

474 )- 

16. No sound but their own voices were heard (§ 378). 

17. Good order and not mean savings produce great profit ({ 378). 

18. Are either of those pens y^rs? (§ 175). 

19. Let each esteem other better t^n themselves (§ 175). 

20. Johnson’s ^ Lives of the Poets’ are reprinting (§ 482). 

21. Nor want nor cold his course delay (§ 386). 

22. There are many ways of dressingia calves’ head. 

23. You did not ought to do that (§ 254/5). 

2^ He was one of the wisest men that has ever lived (§§ 456, 465} 

25. In modem ^Inglish two negatives destroy one another. 

26. Everybody has their faults (§ 175). 

27. Having finished the chapter the volume was shut. 

28. He is not one of those who interferes in matters that do not concern him 

(§§ 456, 465). 

29. I do not like those kind of things. 

30. What sort of a man is he ? 

31. This is the greatest error of ail the rest (§ iji). 
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32. ‘■'’Twas Love’s mistake, who fancied what it feared ” (§ 474)* 

33. Homer as well as Virgil were studied on the banks of the Khiiie 450 

593 )- 

34. There is sometimes more than one auxiliary th a verb {§ 376). 

35. Nothing but grave and serious studies delight him (§ 376). 

36. Who do you think I met this morning? (§ 36S). 

37. Whom do you think called on me yesterday? (§ 382). 

38. He is a man whom I think deserves encouragement ((J 382), 

39. Such a man as him would never say that (§ 594 )* 

40. The fleet are under orders to^rsail (§ 380). 

41. The peasantry ivears blouses (§ 380). 

42. I have read the second and third chapter (§ 463). 

43. Nor eye nor listening ear an object find (§ 484). 

\4. I, whom nor avarice nor pleasure move (§ 386). 

45, Not you but John are in fault (§ 449). 

46. Parliament have been prorogued (§ 380). 

47- A numerous part) were assembled (§ 380). 

4S. Shakspeare is greater than any dramatist. 

49. He is the most admired of all the other dramatists (§ ill). 

50. These kind of people are my abhorrence. 

51. He wore a large and a very shabby hat (§ 463). 

52. Can you see a red and white flag? I can see neither (§ 463). 

53. A hot and cold spring were found near each other (§ 463). 

54. The love of drink is of all other follies the most pernicious (§ iii). 

55- Call at Smith’s the bookseller’s (§ 458). 

56. My friend, him whom I had treated like a brother, has turned against me 

(§ 457. 2)- 

57. This injury has been done me by my friend, he whom I ti*eated like a 

brother {§ 459, 3). 

58. He told John and I to come with him (§ 2^). 

59. Between you and I, he is a great fool (f 287). 

60. Who can this letter be from? (§ 459, 8). 

61. Men are put in the plural because they are many (§ 482). 

62. His father’s and his brother’s lives w^e spared (§ 463). 

63. He was angry at me asking him the question (§ 494). 

64. What is the use of you talking like tKht (§ 494)- 

65. Somebody told me, I forget whom (§§ 382, 5 ^ 9 )* 

66. I heard that from somebody or other, I forget who (§§ 382, 5 ^ 9 )- 

67. Divide that cake between you four. 

68. There is nothing to show who that belongs to (§ 277). 

69. A versifier and poet are two different things (§ 463). 

70. I cannot tell you how much pains have been spent on him. 

71. I wish to cultivate a further acquaintance with you. 

72. I do not know who to send (§ 368). 
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73. Who^fi do men say that he is ? (5 382). 

74. Who do men declare him to be ? (§ 397). 

75. X little thought it was hyn (§§ 457, 3 ; 466). 

76. I feel coldly this morning (§ 393, 

77. She looked cold on her lover (§ 393, 

78. They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

79. He is not only famous for his riches, but for his wisdom (§ 450). 

80. - A nation has no right to violate the treaties they have made (§ 465). 

81. ^ ma^ may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 

, them in a book (§ S93). ♦ 

82. Nobody in their senses would have done that (§ 465). 

83. She sings better than me (§ 596). 

84. I have my aunt, ray uncle, and my father’s leave (§ 458). 

85. He did no more than it was his duty to have done. 

86. The fact of you having said so, is enough for me ({494). 

87. You have weakened instead of strengthened your case (§ 198). 

88. He raved like one out of their mind (f 465). 

89. The Atlantic separates the Old and New World (§ 463). 

90. Here lies John Brown, born Jan. i, 1824, died Sept. 5, 1874 (§ 382). 

91. When will we get there? (§ 21 1). 

92. He has not yet began his exercise (§ 225). 

93. These flowers smell very sweetly (§ 393, 

94. This is the greatest misfortune that ever has or could happen to me 

(§ 450)- 

95. Each strives to cheat the other in their own way (§ 474). 

96. It is me that say so ($§ 394, 470). 

97. It is I that he fears (§ 470). 

98. I would like to see him (§ 21 1). 

99. I think I will be gone by the time you come 
too. Nobody gives so much tro#)le as he does. 

toi. Sincerity is as valuable, and e\^n more so, as knowledge, 

102. He was as rich or even richer than his father (§ 450). 

103. I hoped to immediately succeed. 

104. I expected to have been at home^hen you called. 

105. He not only ought but shall do ij^(§ 450). 

While walking in my garden, an idea suddenly occurred to me. 

107. Let us not increase our hardships by dissensions among each other. 

108. This dedication may serve tor almost any book that has, is, or shall be 

published (§ 450). 

109. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the wilderness 

and seeketh that which is gone astray ? (§ 450). 
iro. The centres of each compartment are ornamented with a star (§ 175). 

111. Valerie’s was one of those impulsive, eager natures that longs for a con- 

fidante (§§ 456, 465). . 

1 12. The service was impressive, but it lacked either grandeur or beauty. 
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113. More than one emperor prided himself upon his skill as a ffwordsmao 

465). 

1 14. His younger days were spent in England, s^^aiting for an opportunity to 

get to France. 

1 15. Hoping to hear from you soon, believe me yours truly, J. B. (§ 460). 

1 16. No civil broils have since his death arose (§ 225). 

1 1 7. We trust that by supplying a genuine and most superior class of article, to 

increase the confidence so many years bestowed on Mr. M. 

1 1 8. When I get home I see the being than whom nobody in the world feves 

another as I love her (§ ^ ^ 

1 1 9. O Thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire 456, 465). 

120. For ever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell (§§ 191 note, 521). 

1 2 1. These plantations are lain out by rule and line (§ 225). 

122. Severe the doom that length of days impose (§§ 456, 465). 

123. Profusion as well as parsimony are to be avoided. 

124. Let the same be she that thou has appointed (§ 397 )* 

125. Of all men else I have avoided thee. 

126. It is no use talking so. 

127. He wrote a moderately sized volume. 

128. He drew a line of about six inches long. 

129. I was going to have written him a letter 

130. Regard is to be had to every one’s circumstances, healths and abilities. 

1 31. The Thames is derived from the Latin Thamesis, 

132. He IS a boy of nine years old. 

133. In reading you should sit as uprightly as possible. 

134. He made another joke which she did not hear, and had better be 

suppressed (§§ 287, 450). 

135. I can tell you this much. ^ 

136. He has only done that much of his task. 
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P. 30. Case. Some writers on Grammar are much troubled in mind 
by the fact that nouns are said to have three cases (^'cases’ being 
defined to be * forms ’ used to indicate certain grammatical relations), 
while no noun presents more than two distinct forms. The difficulty 
thus raised is of a very quibbling character. The discrepancy in 
question presents itself in various ways in the grammars of all inflected 
languages. Nobody objects to the assertion that nouns in Latin have 
six cases, because (taking one noun with another) six varieties of form 
are found to be employed to denote what the cases respectively 
indicate ; and yet no single noun or pronoun in Latin presents six 
different forms. So in German four varieties of form called ‘ case ' are 
recognized, and yet no noun, taken singly, presents more than three. 
English only goes a little further in the same direction. Taking all 
declinable words (nouns and pronouns) together, we find that three 
varieties of form still pr^ent themselves in pronouns, and so tlvree 
'rases of declinable woras ^re recognized, although in nouns the 
distinctive marks have got worn away from two of them. The same 
accommodation of definitions to the gradual wearing away of old forms 
has to be adopted in other instances, as in the case of the numbers 
and persons of verbs. 

Some writers attempt to evade the difficulty by defining ‘ case ’ to be 
-•the ‘ relation ’ of a noun or profioun to some other word. This is not 
permissible. * Case ’ is a term that belongs to grammar in general, 
’and not to English grammar m particular. You may discard a term 
of that sort altogether, but you are not at liberty to retain the term 
and change its definition. These writers moreover fail to see that their 
definition immediately lands them in the difficulty that the ‘ relations ' 
of nouns to other words are by no means restricted to three ; and they 
generally manage to contradict themselves by giving as the declension 
of a noun, not a statement of its various relations, but a list of the 
forms in which the noun is used. 
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CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

r 

P. 40. The Cardinal Numerals present some perplexing problems. 
How are the words hundred^ thousand^ score, and dozen to be treated? 
They were originally nouns, and are still used as such in some 
constructions at any rate, as when we say Many hundreds 'of pounds 
were spent” ; “ Dozens of bales w'ere sold.” But such a phrase a^ ‘a 
hundred sheep ’ is not so easy. In Anglo-Saxon the nouji ‘ sjjieep » 
would be in the genitive plural. Are we to consider ^that the 
construction is still essentially the same, only that the ‘ of ^ which would 
represent the genitive has been suppressed ? If so, ‘ hundred ' is the 
substantive word, and ‘sheep' must be taken as a limiting or attributive 
adjunct to it. But various analogies indicate that in the present stage 
of the language we should be justified in considering that numerals like 
‘a hurvired,' ‘three hundred/ ‘three score/ &c., have passed into the 
same class as ‘twenty,' &c., and are to be treated as numeral adjuncts 
of the noun that follows them, notwithstanding their originally 
substantive nature. In this we should be doing no more than repeat 
what has been done in the case of twenty, sixty, &c., for these words 
also were originally substantives, the syllable -ty being the relic of a 
noun meaning ‘a decade' or ‘a lot of ten.' In Anglo-Saxon such 
numerals were sometimes treated and declined as substantives. So in 
Latin, vtiile is sometimes a substantive, sometimes an adjective ; 
centum, i.e., decentuvt ==- the tenth \decade~\, though apparently a sub- 
stanthe in the neuter gender, is used as an indeclinable adjective, and 
its compounds ducenti, See., are regularly declined as adjectives. It is 
perhaps best to consider that when ‘ of' follows any of these words, 
hundred, dozen, &c., or when they are used in the plural, they are to be 
dealt with as substantives, but that when there is no ‘of' (as in ‘ a 
hundred men,' ‘ threescore years,' ‘ two dozen knives') they are to be 
regarded as adjectives, or at all events asT attributive adjuncts of the 
noun that follows. ^ 

?. 90. Can. In early English thei'e is a transit! v^e (weak) verb 
kennen, ‘ to make to know,' * to teach ' (A.-S. cennan), as “ Kenne me 
to knowe the fals” {Piers Plowman, ii 4). In Scandinavian this verb 
was used in the sense of ^ know/ Th*is use was adopted in English, as 
in Chaucer and Lowland Scotch. r- r 

P. 1x9. In Chaucer we find unto used in the modem sense of U7itiL 
Thus, “ Unto myn herte sterve ” {Kn. T 286). 

P. 124. But. Note f. How unnecessary it is to do such violence to 
the meaning of words as to treat ‘but' after a negative as a relative 
pronoun, when so simple ‘an explanation of the construction as supply- 
ing a suppressed pronoun is at hand, may be illustrated by the use of 
than. In “ He never says more than is necessary," surely nobody 
would call ‘ than ' a relative pronoun, and make it the subject of ‘ is.' 
We have simply to supply the relative pronoun (the suppression of 
which is so common an idiom in English), “ He never says more than 
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jjhat is xTecessary. The older writers put the pronoun in. Thus, 

Upon a day he gat him more moneye, Than that the persoun gat in 
monthes tweye’^ (Chaucer^ 704). 

P. 130, -ed. Care is needed in determining the meaning of words 
formed with this suffix in the older writers. In Shakspeare {Othello^ I. 
3, 157)^ a distressed stroke ’means ‘a, stroke charged with distress,’ 
‘distressful.’ In Lear^ HI* 7 ? 43? ‘Be simple answered, for we know 
the truth ’ means ‘ Be provided with a simple, straightforw-ard answer,’ 
or ‘*give a simple answer. “It is twice blessed” (Merck. Ven.^ IV. i, 
186) ?neal!s ‘it is charged with a double Iglessing.’ So in A.-S. ‘ swi^Je 
gelyfed on God ’ means ‘ possessed of strong faith in God.’ 

P. 146, /. 24. Add, “ A substantive with the preposition ‘ of,’ repre- 
senting the force of a genitive or possessive case may however be 
taken as having a genuinely attributive force.” 

P. 147, /. 24. Add, “ In such cases as this the adjective serves to 
distinguish the thing spoken of, not from other things, but from^ itself 
under other circumstances.” 

P. 150, § 372, I. To this division belong the adverbial uses of 7nuch^ 
more^ 7 nost, httle, test, least, &c., as in “It is much colder” ; “I 
enjoyed the concert less than usually.” See § 94, and Exercises XXV. 
He is well. Some writers treat ' well ’ here as an adjective. Foi this 
there is no necessity. The phrase answers the question, ‘ How is he ? ’ 
where the predicate consists of ‘ is ’ modified by an adverb. The 
answer would most naturally have a predicate of similar form, as is 
the case in ‘He is poo 7 'ly^ j ‘The patient is 7 ticely this morning’; 
‘ He is but so so^j though of course an adjective might be used, as in 
‘He is sick.’ But as an adverb is quite appropriate, there is no 
reason why ‘ well,’ which is an adverb everywhere else, should be 
called an adjective in this single case. ‘ He is ill,’ is so closely parallel 
to ‘ He is well,’ that ‘ ill’ (which is usually an adverb) had better be 
taken as an adverb in this construction, though its use as an adjective 
still lingers in a few expreJ^ions, See Koch, vol. ii. § 387 ; Mlitsner, 
vol. ill. p. 147. • 

It is very desirable that learners should be exercised in the use of 
more than one form of tabulation when writing out the Analysis of a 
sentence. The following is an example of a form which has some 
advantages peculiar to itself ^ 

^ Jo 7 ies'‘s S 07 t, the carpe 7 tter, 77 iade 77 ie a ha 7 tdso 7 ne case for 77 iy fiddle 
last weekl 


CojHpleie Subject. 

Jones’s son/the carpenter. 

Complete Predicate. 

Made me handsome case for my fiddle 
last week.* ■ 

Grammatical subject ‘ Son.’ 

Attributive adjuncts ) i. ‘ Jones’s.’ 
of subject. ) 2. ‘ the carpenter.’ 

Grammatical predicate 
Indirect object , 

Direct object 

Attributive adjunct of ) 
object j 

Adverbial adjumis of \,i. 
predkaie J 2. 

‘ made ' 

‘ me ’ 

‘ a case * 

‘ handsome ’ 

‘ for my fiddle 
‘ last week.’ 
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P. 154, § 386. The Predicate of a sentence may be comp^ound, as 
well as the Subject or the Object of the verb. Two verbs joined by 
‘and’ sometimes express only parts of one compound idea. Thus 
‘The flies bussed a 7 id stuarmed round the nfeat’ ; ‘It is best that we 
s/u 7 ^e hands andparf^ ; ‘ I will go and fetch him.’ 

The complement of a verb of incomplete predication is often 
compound. Thus ‘ The child looks tired a?id sleepy ’ ; ‘ He beat the 
boy black and bliie'‘ ; ‘ You cannot eat your cake and have your cake' 
P. 63, § 183. We have an extension of this very singular idion? in 
such expressions as ‘Why are you drawii?' {Shaksp,)^^ i.e. ‘Wbyrbave 
you your swords drawn You are mistaken' i e. ‘You hav^ 
mistaken the matter.’ 
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paragraphs of the Grammar. , 


A, various sounds of, 20 
feminine suffix, 45 
masculine suffix, 45 ® 

weakened form of on, 123 note, 
267, 268 

adverbial prefix, 267, 268 
short form of an, 122 , 
for he, 141 note 
About? 284, p. 

Absolut# ncyninative and objective, 

• 272, 5 

Accent, 23 

Teutonic, 23 
French, 23 
influence of, 23 

distinguishes verbs from nouns, f 

138 

Accusative, see Objective 

Accusative case replaced by dative, 80 


Adverbs, derived from noun's, 267 
derived from adjectives, 268 
derived from pronouns, 270 
with suffix omitted, 269 note 
identical in foim ivith pieposiliun^, 
271 

of affirmation and negation, 272 
after pi epositions, 272,/. in 
used attributively, 362, 4 
used for relative pronoun, 408 
^omparicon of, 274-276 
Adveibiai relation, 367 

adjuncts, 349, 370 note, 37i-377» 
53i 

clauses, 414-442, 563, d:c. 
suffixes, 267-270 
After, 281, 290 
All, 92, 93 

Aller, 135 note,p. 42 note 


note, 370 

Active voice, 186, 187 
conjugation of, p. 100 
Active verbs wdth passive signification, 

I S3, 495 

Adjective, definition of, 85, 86, 88 
identical with noun, 25 note 
syntax of, 458 

used attributively, 87, 361, 450 - 
used predicatively, 87, 393 
test, 87, 88 

limiting function, 88, 347 
qualitative, 90 
quantitative, 91 
demonstrative or definitive, 
pionominal, 97 
used substantively, 98 
become substantive, 58 note, 98 
inflected, 103 

uninflected, 102 ^ 

comparison of, see Positive, Com- 
% paiative, Superlative ♦ 

compound, p. 128 
derived, 3x7, 318, 334 
Adjective clause, 362, 5, 40S-413, 
.556-562 

continuative, 412 
Adverbs, definition, 259, 260 
limiting function of, 259, 260 
classification of, 261-265 
simple, 262 I 

conjunctive or relative, 262, 263, 1 
264 ^ 1 

differ fiom conjunctions, 263, 2SS 


Alms, 59 
Alphabet, 6-15 
Alphabetic anomalies, 20-21 
Am,/. 98 

An, see Indefinite Article 
Analysis of sentences, 500-504 
examples of, 506, Ax 
And, 287 

joining the members of a coin^ 
pound subject, 386 note 
Ane (alone), 179 
Angles, p. 2 
Anglo-Saxon, pp. 2-6 

chaiactei istics of, p. 3 
alphabet, 7, 22 

words and forms, 83, 103, 137- 
147, 228-229, 232, &c. 
Anomalous verbs, 231, &c. 

Antecedent to relative, 15 1, 408, 465 
omitted, 158 
disguised, 465 
Any, 91, 92, 168 
Apostrophe in possessive case, 76 
Apposition, 362, 455, 457 
Articles, 25, 120, see Indefinite Article 
and Definite Aiticle 
repetition of, 460-462 
Aryan languages, /. i 
As, adverb, 264 note 

lelative pronoun, 165, 561, 569 
Aspiiate, 14 
At, /. 114 note, 284 
Ki for to, 196 note 

Attnbutive relation, 25, 361. 362-366 
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Attiibutive'adjuncrs, 36-2. 366, y]omie^ j 
501, 502, 506. 6 cc. 

adjuncts, definitive and desciip- I 
me, 365 
Aught, 167 

Auxiliaiy verb, 184, 1S5, /. 104 
Ay, Aye, 272 

IJe, conjugation of, 250-253 
in Anglo-Saxon, 251 
a test \eib, /. 98 

veib of incomplete piedicfTtion, ' 

39 b 393 
Lecause, 290 
Lefoie, 281, 290 
lletter, be^t, 115, 276 
both, 95, 287 

Jji-idegipom, derivation of, 45 
Unions, language of, p. 2 
Biotheis, brethien, 57 
But, A 1 16, 293, 532-538 
By, 2S4 

Can, could, 143, 242 
Case, definition. 64, 65, 66 

me?ming of the woid, 66 no!c 
number of cases in Englidi, 67, 
Si, $2 

number of cases in Anglo-Saxon, 

/• 35 ^7? ^3 
functions of, 345, 346 
nominative, see Nominative 
possessive, s^^ Possessive case 
ob|ecLivc. fev Objective case 
endings, 82, 83, 84, 103, 136-148 
Celtic, see Keltic 

Chaucer, foims of the time of, 84, 10.;^, 1 
230 I 

Children, 52 note I 

Classical element in English, App. j 

Cognate objective, 372 1 

Collatci al sentences, 445-448 i 

Comma, us of, 605 I 

Comparatu ; degree, 107, 108, 109 

suffixes, \cSi note^ 112 | 

double comparatives, 117 
Comparatives become positive, 119 j 

Comparison of Adjectives, 105 

degrees of, 105, see Positive, Com- 
parative, Superlative 
irregular, 115 

expressed hy more and most, 117 
when not allowable, 113 
Comparison of Adverbs, 274-276 
Complement of predicate, 391-396 


Comjdement, subjective, 3^3 

subjective complement m the ob- 
jective case, 476 
ob/^ctue, 395 
inamtivc, 395 

Complex sentences, see Sentence 
object, see Object 
'subject;, see bu'uject 
predicate, see Piedicate 
Composition of woids, 297 
Compound nouns, p. 127 ^ 
adjectives, p. 128 
pronouns, p 128 
veibi), p. 128 
adveibt), p. 128 
i sentences, 443 

Con, 242 

Concessi\e clauses, 424, ^28, 435, 436 
Concoid of verb and subject, 378-3S3, 

475. 479-482 

of adjective and noun, 458 
of pionoun and noun, 463-473 
Conditional claur.es, 424-442 
Conjugation of verbs, 28, 220-257 
stiong conjugation, 221, 225 
I weak conjugation, 222, 224, 226 

I Conjunction's, definition ot, 285. 2S6 
different from conjunctive adveibs, 

263 

contrasted wnth prepositions, 290 
co-ordmative, 287 
suboidmative, 288 
developed out of prepositions, 290 
wrongly so called, 447 
Cons^/juence, clauses denoting, 442 
(q'onsonants, 13-15 
doubled, 17 

rounds of in Anglo-Saxon, 22 
Constructions adapted to the gcneial 
^ sense, 497 

Contmuative u^e of relative. 412 
e Contracted sentences, 449 
Co-ordinate clauses, 443 
Copula, 356 
Cmde form, 28 
Cunning, 243 

Danish element in English, p. 3 
Dare, durst, 246 

Dative case replaces accusative, 3c 

7 iote 

Daughter, derivation of, 44 
Declension, 82, 83, 84, 103 
Defective Verbs, 231 -254 
Definite article, 97, 124, 125, 126 
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Defiflite article, inflected, 126, 148 
thet or that, 125 
when repeated, 461 

Demonstrative pronouns, 97, 130, 138- 
X50 • 

Dental mutes, 14, 15 
Derivation of words, /. 129, &c. 

Did, 221, 223 
Dies, dice, 57 
Dight, p. 93 
Digraplis, 10 
Diphthoi^s, 

Distributive pronouns, 97, 1 30, 171- 

175 

Dissyllable, 17 

Do, conjugation of, 254 

preterite formed by reduplication, 
221, 254^5 

auxiliary of preterite in the weak 
conjugation, 223 

in interrogative and negative sen- 
tences, 255 

used to give emphasis, 255, note 

99 

used to repeat preceding verb, 
100 

= put, 255 
Do = make, 255 
Do (= dugan), 255 
Drake, derivation ©f, 44 
Dual number, 48, 137 
Duck, derivation of, 44 

E, sounds of in English. 20 

Each, 17 1 

Eaves, 59 

Either, 174, 287 

Elder, eldest, 115 note 

Elliptical sentences, 453, 498 

Else, 268 

En, feminine suffix, 45 ; plural suffix, 
52; adjective suffix, p. 13 1 ; 
^verb suffix, p, 133 
suffix of perfect participle, 221 
English, the language of the Angles 
and Saxons, p. 2 
a low German language, p, 2 
constituents of modern English, 

PP ' 3-6 

development of, pp, 6-8 
dialects of English, 6, 7 
Enough, 95 

Er, comparative suffix, 108 
masculine suffix, 45 
plural suffix, $2 note 


Ere, erst, 276, 290 
Es, plural suffix, 49 

suffix of third person singular, 227 
Ess, feminine suffix, 45 
Est, St, suffix of second person singular,. 
227 

Eth, suffix of third person singular,. 
227, 228 

Etymology, 5, 24, &c. 

Every, 173 
Except, 282, 291 

Far, note 

Farther, farthest, 115 jiote^ 276 
Father, derivation of, 44 
Feminine gender, 39, 44-46 
Few, 95 

Final consonant doubled, i8 
First, 10 1, 115 
For, meanings traced, 2S4 
conjunction, 290 
prefix, 320 

Foreign words adopted in English, 
App. 

Former, 116 
Fro, 271 

Further, furthest, 115 Jiote^ 276 
Future tenses, 204, 205, 208, 2 10-2 13, 
215 

predictive and promissive, 213 
Gander, 44 

Ge, prefix in Anglo-Saxon, 171 note 
in perfect participles, 221, 224 
Gender, definition of, 39, 40 

natural and grammatical, 40 note^ 
44 

distinguished from sex, 39, 43 
how denoted, 44-46 
masculine, 40, 44, 45, 46 
^ feminine, 40, 44-46 

feminine suffixes, 45 
• neuter, 40 

common, 41 
of animals, 41 note 
in pronouns, 137 
Anglo-Saxon suffixes for, 45 
Genitive, see Possessive 
in Anglo-Saxon, 83 
after numerals, 91, 362, 2 
adverbial, 267, 268 
Gerund, 197-200, 368, 493 
Gerundial infinitive, see Infinitive 
Goose, 44 
Go, went, p. 84. 
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Grammar, definition of, 2 
Greek words in English, p. 4, App. 

suffixes, 138 
Grimm’s law, App. 

Guttural mutes, 14, 1 5 

Half, 95 , , 

Have, conjugation of, 248 

auxiliary of perfect tenses, 210 
He, she, it, demonstrative pronoun, 138, 

143 ^ 

syntax of, 473 

Hence, here, hither, 270 ^ -n 

Here for ‘ this ’ with preposition, 147 

Hight, 221, 247, p, 93 

His, 138, 140 

Husband, derivation of, 44 

Hwa, hwtet, 153 

Hwylp, 155 

HwsetJer, 156 

Hybrids,/. 139 

Hypothetical sentences, 424, «S:c. 

I, sounds of, 20 

I, personal pronoun, 13 1, 135, 136, 137 
Ichabbe, 137 
Ichill, 137 
If, 290 

Imperative mood, 191 note 
Imperfect participle, 201 

in Anglo-Saxon, 201 note 
seemingly passive, 200 note 
Imperfect tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210, 

215 

Impersonal verbs, 382 note^ 247, 496 
In, on,/. 1 17 

Indefinite article, 121, 122, 123 7tote 
when repeated, 460 
Indefinite pronouns, 97, 130, 166-170 
who, what, which, 157 
one, 166 
aught, 167 

any, 168 , 

other, 169 
some, 170 
man, men, '166 

Indefinite tenses, 204, 205, 210, 215, 

216 

ambiguous in the passive, 216 
Indicative mood, 190, 484 
Indirect object, 369 
Indirect questions, 404, 410 
Ine, feminine suffix, 45 
Infinitive mood, 194-196, 491 
without ‘ to ’ 195, 396, 397 


Infinitive with ‘to ’ (gerundialiifiinihive), 
196, 372, 4, 397 ■ 
with ‘for to,’ 4910^ 
object or subject, 194, 196 
i^ntax of, 491 
Inflexion, 28 

Inflexion of complex phrases, 77 note 
Inflexion, substitute for, 152 note 

once significant words, /. 64 note 
Ing, suffix of participle, 20 1 
suffix of gerund, 197 
suffix of verbal nouns, /.^7i 
Innermost, 116 
Interjections, 293 

Interrogative pronouns, 130, 153, &c. 
Interrogative sentences, 358 
Intransitive verbs, 181, 182 

followed by a preposition, 370 note 
It, pronoun, 140, 143 

anticipatory subject, 387, 405 
anticipatory object, 398 
with adjective clause, 413 
cognate object, 372, 3 
I wis, 245 7iote 

Keltic languages, /. 2 

words in English, /. 3, App. 

Labials, 13 
Lane, 179 

Last, latest, 115 note^ 276 
Latin words in English, /. 4, App. 
prefixes,/. 133 
suffixes, /. 134 
Lesser, 115 fwte 
Lerr, 290b 

r Let, 19 1 note, /. 84 note 
Like, adjective and adverb, 269 note 
Liquids, 13 
Lisping sounds, 13 
Me-Lists, 247, /. 93 
Little, less, least, 94, 115 
Lord, lady, derivation of, 44 ^ 

Ly, adjective and adverbial suffix, 269 

Maid, 44 
Man, 44 

Many, 95 ^ 

Masculine, distinguished from male, 43 

Masculine gender, 38, 44-46 

May, 234-237, /. 104 

Means, 58 

Methinks, /. 93 

Middle voice, i88 7tote 
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Monosyllable, 17 
Moods, 1897X92 
Mood of fact, 193 
Mood of conception, 193 
Mood of volition, 193 
More, 95 
Motan, mote, 239 
Mother, derivation of, 44 
Mow, mowe, mought, 236 
Much, 91, 115 note, 276 
Musty 238 
Mute ^ 17 • 

Mates, 13 

breathed and voiced, 14 note 
sharp and flat, 13 

ISTam, nart, nis, nas, 252 
JS'at, niste, 245 

JSTear, a comparative, 1x5 note, 276 
JSfeed, 93 
^Negative particles, 272 
Negative sentences, 255 
Neither, X74, 287 
Nephew, niece, derivation of, 44 
Neuter gender, 40, 42 

suffix ‘t,’ 143, 148, 152, 153, 158 
Uill, 233 
No, see None 
No, nay, 272 

Nominative case, definition of, 68 
not the primary case, 66 note 
derivation of, 70 
how ascertained, 69 
absolute, 372, 5, note, 530 
syntax of, 455 
None, no, 95, 166 

Norman -French, introduction and 

effects of,//. 4, 7, X5 
Not, 272 

Notional words, 25 
Notional verbs, 185 
Nouns, definition of, 29 
• noun-substantive, 25 note 
noun-adjective, 25 note 
common, 30, 31 
proper, 35 
collective, 32, 38 
abstract, 32 
concrete, 33 
gender of, 38 
Nouns, general names, 33 
derived, /. 129 
inflexion, 38 
syntax of, 455 
Number, definition of, 47 


Number, how denoted, 47,. 48-56 
singular, 48 
plural, 49-63 
plural suffixes, 49-54 
dual, 48 note, 137 
in verbs, 2x8 
Numeral nouns, 91, xox 
adjectives, 9X, 97, 100 
adjectives used as nouns, 93, 94 

O, sounds of, 20 
Object of verb, 79, 80, x86 
*^direct object, 80, 369 
indirect object, 80, 369 
use of term, /. 144 note 
simple, 397 
compound, 397 
complex, 397 
completing, 369 note 
enlarged, 399 
an adverbial adjunct, 367 
Objective case, definition of, 79, 368 
how determined, 80 
functions of, 457 
form in nouns, 8 1 
denoting indirect object, 80, 369 
fusion of dative and accusative, 370 
absolute, 372, 5 
position of, 81 

governed by prepositions, 79 
objective for nominative, 177, 467 
cognate objective, 372, 3 
adverbial relation of, 372^ 
syntax of, 457 
Objective relation, 368-370 
Oblique cases, functions of, 346 note 
Of, off, /. xx8 
Older, oldest, 1 15 note 
One, x66, X79 
Or, 287 

Or = ere, /. 112 note 
Orthography, 3 

Orthographical system, English, 
imperfections of, 20 
Other, 169, X74 note 
Ought, 244 
Owe, 244 
Own, 244 

Participles, 90, 201-202 

used absolutely, 282, 372, 5 
miscalled prepositions, 282 
Parts of speech, 25 

primaiy and secondaiy, 24, 348, 

349 
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Parts of speech, same word belonging to 
more than one p^irt of speech, 27 
Passive voice, 186-188 
conjugation of, p, 102 
of intransitive verbs, 187, 370 note. 
in Anglo-Saxon, i88 note 
Pea, pease, 57 
Pennies, pence, 57 

Perfect participle, 201, 202, 221, 224 
in the strong conjugation, 221 
in the weak conjugation, 224 
used with an active signification, 
201 note ^ 

Perfect tense, active, 201, 204, 205, 208, 
210, 215, 221 note 
in Latin, 221 note 
in Greek, 221 note 

Periods of tlie English language, p. 6 
Person, Jn pronouns, 131, 132 
in verbs, 219, 227, 228, 229 
origin of personal inflexions, 219 
note 

Personal pronouns, see Pronoun 
Personification, its influence on gender, 
42 

Plural, definition, 48 
suffixes of, 49-57 
formed by vowel-change, 53 
plurals in appearance, 59 
same as singular, 55 
of proper names, 5 1 
of foreign words, 55 
of abstract nouns, 62 
used as singular, 58, 480 
different in meaning from singular, 
57, 61 

of compound names, 63 
double forms, 57 
words only used in, 60 
in Anglo-Saxon, 83, 103 
in -teSf 58 
of address, 134 
in pronouns, 139 

suffix of, in present tense of verbs, 
p 78 note 

Positive degree, 106, 108 
Possessive case, definition of, 71 
functions of, 456 
formation, 75, 76, 78 
supposed derivation from ‘his,’ 
76 note 

in feminine nouns, 76 7iofe, 83 
of complex names, 77 
replaced by ‘ of,’ 74 
used objectively, 72 


Possessive case in names of things, '’72 
use in Anglo-Saxon, ^72 
relation to the Genitive, 71 7tote ' 
omission of the possessive suffix„ 
'76 note 

Possessive case of personal pronouns, 
135 , 142, 144 
Potential mood, p. 66 note 
Predicate, 343, 355, 356, 358, 360, 
378-382, 389-396 
simple, 390 ^ 

complex, 391-396, 5 ^ 3 , 5 ^, 
indirect, 387 fiote, 397, 550 ^ 

complement of, 391-395 
logical and grammatical, 356, 50 1 
Predicative relation, 354 
Prefixes, Latin,/. 133 
Greek,/. 138 
Teutonic, /. 129, &c. 

Prepositions, definition of, 277 
origin of, 279 

primary function of, 279, 280 
supersede case-endings, /• 113 7tote 
simple, 281 
derived, 281, 282 
same in form as adverbs, 271, 279 
relations indicated by, 283 
passing into conjunctions, 290 
Present used for future, 216 
historic, 216 

Preterite or past indefinite tense, 
in the strong conjugation, 221 
in the weak conjugation, 222, 223 
used as a present, 231 
final ‘ d’ of, sounded like ‘ t,’ 222: 
Prongfninal adjectives, 178 
Pronominal adverbs, 270 
Pronouns, 25, definition of, 97, 127, '12S 
subdivision and classification of, 
129, 130 

^ adjective, 129, 135, 144 
personal, 131-137 
demonstrative, 145-150 
relative, 151-X65 
interrogative, 153-156 
distributive, 1 71-175 
reflective, 176, 177 
possessive, 97, 135, 144 
compound, 157 
syntax of, 463, &c. 
confusion of cases, 467 note 
Punctuation, rules for, 601 
Purpose, clauses denoting, 423 

Qualitative adjectives, 90 
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Quantitative adjectives, 91-97 
Qu 5 en, 44 • 

Quoth, p, 82* 

Rather, 529, 597 

Reduplication in the preterit^ tense, 
221 

Reflective pronouns, 176, 177 
Reflective verbs, 183 
Relational words, 25 
Relative pronouns, 97, 130, 151-165 
thut, 152 

subititut* for inflexion, 152 note 
•who, 153, 157 
what, 154, 158, 159 
which, 155, 158, 160, 162 
whether, 156 
whoso, &c., 157 
as, 165 

understood, 409, 467 
used continuatively, 412 
syntax of, 463, 468, 469 
Riches, 59 
Root, 28 

S, plural suffix, 49, 50 
’S, suffix of possessive case, 75 
adverbial suffix, 267, 268 
Saxons invade Bntain, 2 
Saxon dialect becomes predominant, 
p, 6 

Scandinavian element in English, p. 3 
Se, seo, thtet, 148 

Second person sing, of verbs without 
suffix, p. 87 note 
Self, 176, 177 
Semi- vowels, ii 
Sentence definition of, 4, 343 
simple, 400, 506-538 
complex, 401-442, 539, &c. 
compound, 443, 444 
contracted, 449-452 
collateral, 445 
tlliptical, 453, 544-572 
declarative, 358 
imperative, 358 
optative, 358 
inten'Ogative, 358 
Sequence of tenses, 488 
6hall, 210, 21 1-2 13, 215 
conjugation of, 232 
originally a preterite, 232 
She, 1 40- 1 43 
Sibilants, 13 
Since, p. US 


j Singular number, 48 
like plural, 55 

Singular numbef used as plural, 55 
used in multiplication, 480 
So, 150 
Some, 91, 170 
Stem, 28 

Ster, feminine suffix, 45 
Strong verbs, 221 

become weak, 85 
Subject of verb, 343, 355, 378—386 
understood, 382 
jimple, 385 

compound, 381, 386, 475 
complex, 387 
enlarged, 388 
provisional, 387 note 
logical and grammatical, 355, 500 
subjects differing in number and 
person, 481, 482 ^ 

Subjunctive mood, 192, 430—440, 

485—487 

conjugation of, pp, loi, 103 
Subordinate clauses, 401 
Substantive clauses, 401, 403-407, 

542, &c. 

Such, 150 

Suffixes, once independent words, p. 
i2g 

in nouns, see Declension 
in verbs, see Conjugation 
in adverbs, see Adveib 
in derivatives, p, 130, &c, 

Latin,/. 134 
Greek,/. 138 
Summons, 59 

vSuperlative degree, definition of, in, 
1 14 

how formed, in, 115, 116, 117 
formed from comparatives, ri6 
Syllables, 17 

Syntax, definition of, 342 

T, suffix of second person singular, 219, 
232 

offgrowth of ‘ s,^/. 114 note 
Tenses, 203-217 

present, past, and future, 205-215 
imperfect, 204, 205, 208 
perfect, 204, 205, 206, 209 
indefinite, 204, 205, 207, 210, 216, 
217 

formed by inflexion, 2 10, 221, 222 
auxiliaries, 210-213, 215,/. 104 
comparative table of, 215 
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Tenses, use of, 216 

in Anglo-Saxon, 217 
TeiUonic languages, p. \ 

Than, 294 

than whom, 477 
That, those, 145, 146, 148, 149 
That, rel. pron. 152 

difference between ‘ that ' and 
‘who,’ 152, 163 

sign of grammatical subordination, 
157 note 

conjunction, 290, 403 
The, definite article, 124-126 

before ‘which,’ 160 r 

adverb, ]>y, 126, 149, 270, 5 
Ther, comparative suffix, 108 note^ 156, 
169, 174 

There, thence, thither, 270 

There for ‘ that ’ with preposition, 147 

They, 1.38-143, 149 

Thilk, 150 

Me-Thinks, 247 

This, these, 145, 146, 147, 149 

Thou, 132, 136, 137 

use of singular and plural forms, 

134 

Though, 291 
Thus, 270 

To, too, meaning of, traced, 284, 

119 

before infinitive, see Infinitive 
To-day, to-morrow, 267, 4 
Transitive verbs, i8i, 182, 183 
Trix, feminine suffix, 45 
Twelvemonth, 55, 480 

U, sounds of, 20 
Un (prefix), 281, 4 j 311 
Uncouth, 243 
Unless, 291 

Verbs, definition of, 180, 345, 354 

transitive and intransitive, 181-183 
1 effective, 182 
impersonal, 382 nofe^ 247 
active voice and passive voice of, 
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moods, 189-194 
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gerund, 197-200 
tenses, 203, see Tenses 
number, 218 
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auxiliar}^, 185, 205, &c., 192, 188, 
209, 231-237, 391 
concord of verb and subject, 378— 

383 . 
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370 7101 e ' 

Vocative case, 66 7 iote, 73 
Voice, 186 

Voiced mutes, 14 7 iote 
Vowels, 8 
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Was, 98 
We, 131, 136, 137 
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why, 270, &c. 
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162 

While, 294 

Who, see Relative pronoun 
Widower, 45 
WilL 210-213, 215, 233 
jJTo; wdt, 245 
vVitch, gender of, 44 
With, 284,/. 1 19 
Wizard, derivation of, 44 
Woman, derivation of, 44 
Wont, p. 85 
Worse, worst, note, 276 
Worth, weorthan, 247 

Y, semi- vowel, ii 
pure vowel, 1 1 
Ye, you, 132, 135. 134 
Yea, ye'5, 272 
Ylc, 150 note 
Yon, 150 
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Stedman (A. M. M.). First Latin Lessons. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown Svo. 28. 

First Latin Reader. With Notes adapted to the -Shorter 

Latin Primer and Vocabulary. Crown Svo. Is, 6d. 

^ Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. 2nd and 

enlarged Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter and 

Revised Latin Primers. With Vocabulary. 3rd Edition. Crown Svo. 
2», 6d. 
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Stedman (A. M. M.) Notanda Quaedam. Miscellaneous Latin 

Exercises on Common Enles and Idioms. E(5^p. 8yo. Is. 6d. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition : arranged according 

to Sul3]ects. 4tli Edition. Ecap. 8vo. Is. 6cl. 

First Greek Lessons. \_Xn •preparation, 

Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation, icap, 

8to. Is 6d. 

Easy Greek Exercises on Elementary Syntax. 

[In preparaiion^' 

Greek Vocabular/es for Repetition. Fcap. 8vo. 6(^, 

Greek Testament Selections for the Use of Schools. 

2nd Edit. With Introduction, 2Totes, and Vocabulary. Fcap Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Thackeray. Anthologia Grseca. A Selection of Greek Poetry, 

■with Notes. By F. St. John Thackeray. 5th Edition. 16mo. 45. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Latin Poetry, from 

Nsaviiis to Boethius, -with Notes. By Bev, F. St. J. Thackeray. 5th Edit. 

^ Idino. 4'. 6d. 

Wells. Tales for Latin Prose Composition. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Gr. H. Wells, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 


Donaldson. The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, 

B.D. 10th Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

Keightley. The Mythology of Greece and Italy. By Thomas 
Keightley. 4th Edition. Revised by L. Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 5s. 
Mayor. A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By j. B. 

Mayor, M.A. 3rd Edition, Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Teufel. A History of Roman literature. By Prof. W. S. 
Tenfel. 5th Edition, revised by Prof. L. Schwabe, and translated by 
Prof. G. 0. W. Warr, of King’s College. 2 vols. medium Svo. 15s, each. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By 0. Pendlebury, M.A. 6th Edition, 
stereotyped, with or without answers, 46. 6d. Or in two parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Part 2 contains the Commercial Arithmetic, A Key to Part 2 in preparation. 

BiAsrPLES (nearly 8000), -^nthout answers, in a separate vol. 3s, 

In use at St. Paul's, Winchester, Wellington^l^rlborough, Charterhouse, 
Merchant Taylors*, Christ’s Hospital, SnSrhorne, Shrewsbury, &o. &o. 
Algebra. Choice and Chance. ByrW. A. Whitworth, M.A 4th 
Edition. 6s. 

Euclid. Newly translated from the Greek Text, with Supple- 
mentary Propositions, Chapters on Modem Geometry, and numerous 
Exercises. By Horace Deigntou, M.A., Head Master of Harrison College, 
Barbados. New Edition, Re-vised, -with Symbols and Abbreviations. 
Crown Svo. 4«, 6d, 

Book I ... Is. U Books I. to III. ... 2s. 6d. 

Books I. and n. ... Is. 6d. | ' Books III. and IV. Is. 6d, 
Eudid. Exerolses on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By 
J. MoDoweU, M.A. 4fch Edition. 6s, 

Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and Rev. 

B. H. Whitcombe, M.A., Assistant Masters, Eton College. 4s. 6d. 
Trigonometry. Plane. By Eev.T.Vyvyan,M.A. 3rd Edit, 3s, 6d, 
Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. 5s, 
Oonlos. The Elementary Geometry of. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 0. Taylor, D.D. 4f. 6d. 

Solid Geometry. By W. S, Aldis, M.A. 4th Edit, revised. 6». 
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Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Brd Edition, 4s, 
JEligid Dynamics. By»W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. Garnett, M. A., D.C.L. 5th Ed. 6s. 
Dynamics. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., E.E.S. 7s. 6d. 


Heat. An Elementary Treatise, By W. Garnett, M.A., D.O.L. 6th 

Emtion, revised and enlarged. 4s. 6cl. 


Elementary Physios. Examples in. By W. Gallatly, M.A. 4s. 
'Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., E.B.S. 16th 
^ EdSbion, rewritten. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.B.S, 6th Edition. 
Part I. Hydrostatics. Ss, 

Mathematical Examples. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., Eton College, 
and R. Prowde Snutli, M.A., Gheltenham College. 6s. 
jyCechanics. Problems in Elementary, By W, Walton, M.A. 6s. 
Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D.,^ 
E.R.S. 2nd Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises for the. use of Students, 

Arithmetic. By Eev.O.Elsee, M.A. Reap. 8vo. 14th Edit. 3s. 6d. 

By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

A Progressive Oonrse of Examples. With Answers. By 

J. Watson, M.A. 7tTi Edition, revised. By W. P. G-ondie, B.A 2s. 65. 

Algebra. By the Eev. 0. Elsee, M.A, 8th Edit, 4s. 

Progressive Course of Examples. By Eev. W. E. 

M*Micliael, M.A., and R. Prowde Smith, K.A. 4th Edition. 8«. 64. With 
Answers. 4fi.6d. 

Hane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A* 
6th Edition, revised. 

Conic Sections treatSrGeometrically. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D, 
8th Edition. 4s. 64. Solutioci^ the Examples. 4$. 

■ Emmeiations and Figures Separately. Is. 

Statics, Elementary. By Eev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s; 

Mensuration, AnElementary Treatise on. By B.T.Moore, M.A. h'>M. 

Newton’s Prinoipia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen. 
dix; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T, Main, M.A, 48.^ 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G.Tyvyan. 6th Edit. 4s. 6d, 

Groeh Testament, Companion to the. By A, C. Barrett, M.A, 
6th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
on the. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. eth Edition. Pcap. 8yo. 2s. 64. 

Music, Text-book of. By Professor H. C. Banister. 15th Edition, 
revised. 6s. 

Concise History of. By Eev, H. G. Bonavia Huirt, 

Mtis. Boo. Dublin. 12th Edition, revised. Ss. 64. 

^2 
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ARI T H M ETI C, two foregoing Series,) 

Elementary Arltimietic. By Charles ^endlebury, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, St. Patil*s School; and W. S. ]Seard, F.B..Q-.S., 
Assistant Master, Christ’s Hospital. With 2500 Examples, Written and' 
Oral- Crown Svo. Is. 6d. With or without Answers. 

Arithmetic, Examination Papers in. Consisting of 140y^pers, 
each containm^ 7 questions. 357 more diffioult problems follow."^ A col- 
lection of recent Public Examination Papers are appended. By C. 
Pendlebury, M.A. 28. 6d. Key, for Masters only, 5s. tf 

Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple and Compouj^d). ^By 
W. S. Beard, C. S. Depamnent Rochester Mathematical School.. Is. Eor 
Candidates for Commercial Certificates and Civil Service Examsi 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping Papers, set at various Public Examinations?. 
Collected and Written by J. T. Medhurst, Lecturer on Book-keeping in' 
the City of London College. 2nd Edition. 3s. 

GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of XX A New Translation. By 
H. Deighton. (See p. 8.) 

The Definitions of, with Explanations and Exercises, 

and an Appendix of Exercises on the First Book. By R. Webb, M.A. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

■ ' Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre* 
paratory Schools, &c. By Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C, P, 

Mason, B.A.- 2nd Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Bev. 

X Brasse, B.D. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. Without the Mgures, 6<J.- 
Exercises on Euclid. By J. McDowell, M.A. (See p. 8.) 
Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 3s. 6d. (See p, 9.) 
Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. (See p, 8.) 
Geometrical Oonio Sections. By W, H. Besant, So.D. (See p, 9.> 
Elementary Geometry of Conics. By 0. Taylor, D.D, (See p. 8.). 
An Introduction to Ancient and Mo(^n Geometry of Conlos, 
By 0. Taylor, D.D„ Master of St. John’s OoU., Camb. Svo. 15s. 

An Introduction to Analytical«^Pl^ne Geometry. By W. P. 
Turnbull, M.A. Svo. 12s, 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M. A. Svo. 16s. 

TrlLmear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. Svo. 16s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, 
M.A. 4th Edition revised. Cr. ^/o, 68. ^ 

Elliptic Punotions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, D.Sc. 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at Cambridge TTnivermty. Demy^o. 15s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry. By Bev. T. G. Vyvyan, 3s, 6d, (See p, 8.) 
Trigono metry, Elementary. By J. M. Dyer, M.A , and Bev. E. H. 

' Whitcombe, M.A., Asst, Masters, Eton College. 4s. 6d. (See p. 8.) 
Trigonometry, Examination Papers in. By G. H. Ward, M.A»p 
^ ' Asaistant Mafter at St. Paul’s School. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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MECHANICS** NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Statics, Blementsiy, By H. Chjodwin, D.l>, Fcap. Sva Snd 

Edition. 3s. 

Dljiainics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, 

5t!h Edition, Crown 8vo. Bs. 

Dynamics, Bigid* By "W. S. Aldis, M.A, 4#. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on. By W.i Besant, So.D.,E.E.S. Is. 
*»Elei2Jentary Mechanics, Problems By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M,A. 3rd: 
Edition. Demy 8ro. 16s, 

Structural Mechanics. By B. M, Parkinson, Assoc. M.I.O.E. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics. Stages I. and 11. By J. C. Horobin, B.A.^ 
Is. 6d. each. 

Theoretical Mechanics. Division I. (for Science and Art Ex- 
aminations). By J. C. Horobin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. Bd. 
Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, Sc.D. Or. 8 vo. 15th Edit. 4«. 6 d.‘ 
Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D,, E;B,S. 
8vo. Stb Edition, revised. Part I. Hydrostatics. Ss. 

Hydrodynamics, A Treatise on. VoL I., 10s. 6 d. ; YoL H., 12s. 6d^ 
A. B. Basset, M.A., P.R.S. 

Hydrodynamics and Sound, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
A. B. Basset, M.A;, P,R.S. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Physical Optics, A Treatise on. By A. B. Basset, M.A., E.B.S. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 3rd 

Edition. 4s. 

Double Eefifaotlon, A Chapter on Eresnel’s Theory of. By W. S, 
Aldis, M.A. 8vO. 2s. 

Eoulettes and Glissettes. By W. H, Besant, Sc.D., E.B.S. 2nd 

, Edition, 5a. 

Heat, An EIementaj;y Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M,A., D.G.L. 
Crown Svo. 5th Bcfflfei. 4s, 6d. 

Elementary Physics, Exanrples and Examination Papers in. By 
W. Gallatly, M.A. 4s. ^ 

Kewton s Principia, The Eirst Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Hinth and Eleventh Sections. By J, H, Evans, M.A 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. M^, M.A« 
Fcap. Svo. doth. 6th Edition. 45. 

Practical and Spherica]|^ By B. Main, M.A. 870 . 14f. 

Mathematical Examples. Pure and Mixed. By J. M. Dyer, M. A. , 
and R. Prowde Smith, M.A. 6$. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formnlss in. By G. R. Smalley. 2nd Edition* revised by 
J, McDowell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Elementary Course of Mathematios. By H. Goodwin, DJ>, 

6th. Edition. Svo. 16s. 

A Collection of Examples and Problems in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, 
Ac., with Answers. By Rev. A. Wrigley. 20th Thousand. 8s, 6cL 
Key. 10s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS.^ 

A Series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
es^lanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic exjgressions. 

Fcap, 8vo, 4^ 

SolaJller’s Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Bnchheim. Sth Edit. 6s. 

Or the Lager and Kcoolomim, 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. r 

— Maid of Orleans, ^y Dr. W. Wagner. 2nd Edit. 4 pls. 6^*. 

Marla Stuart. By V. Kastner. 3rd Edition. Is. 6d. 

Qoethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
B. WolfeL New Edition, Revised. Is. 6d. 

Gherman Ballads, from Dhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 5th Edition. Is. 6(2. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 7th Edition. Is. 6d. 

Aventures de T41^maque, par E^nelon. By 0. J. Delille. 4th 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Select Fables of Da Fontaine. By P.B. A.Gaso. 18th Edit. Is.Od. 
Koclola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr.Dubue. 16th Thousand. Is. 6d. 
Lamartine’s Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By 
J. Boielle, 6th Thousand. Reap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Italian Primer. By Eev. A. C, Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Xte&oh Q-rammar for Pnblio Schools. By Ber. A. C, Clapin, M.A. 

• Reap. 8vo. 13th Edition, 28. 6(2. 

French Primer. By Bey. A. 0. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 9th Ed. Is. 
Primer of French Philology. By Bev. A. 0. Clapin. Fcap. 8yo. 

5th Edit. Is. ^ 

Le Nouveau Tr6sor; or, French Stuoent’s Companion. By 
M. B. S. 19th Edition. Fcap. Svo. le*. 6(2. 

French Papers for the Prelim. Army Exams. Collected by 
J. F. Davis, D.Lit. 2s. 6(2. 

French Eammination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. Compiled by A M. M. Stedman, M.A. 4th Edition. Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6(2, Key. 5s. (For Teachers or Private Students only.) 

Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. Crown ^ 
8vo. 3s. ^ 

Lexicon of Conversational French. By A. Holloway. 3rd 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6(2. 

PBOF. A. BABBEBE’S FBENGH COUBSE. 

Junior Graduated French Course. Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

Elements of French Grammaj; and First Steps in Idiom. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 

Prdcis Of Comparative French Grammar. 2nd Edition. Crow* 

Svo, Ss. 6(2. 
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F. F. A. (iASO’S FBBNOH COURSE. 

First Frenoh Book. Crown 8vo. 116th Thousand. 1#. 

Second French Book. 52nd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Key^ First and Second French Books. 5th Edit. Fcp.Svo, 8s. 6d. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 16th Thousand. 

^ 12mo. Is. 6d, 

Splect^ables of La Fontaine. 18th Tl^usand* Feap.Svo. 1#. 6d 

^toires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 17th Thou- 
sand. Fcap, 8to. 2s. 

Practical Ouide to Modem French OonTersation. 18th Thou- 
sand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 6th Ed. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or. Selections from 
th,e best Englisi. Prose Writers. 19th, Thoas. Fcap, 8vo. Ss, Key, Be. 

Prosateurs Oontemporains. With Notes. 11th Edition, re- 
vised. 12ino. 3s. 6d. 

Le Petit Oompagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children, 
12th Thousand. 16mo. Is. 6d, 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 4f7bh Thousand. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Modem French-Engllsh and English-French Dictionary. 5th 
Edition, revised. 10s. 6<i. Innse at Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, 
Shrewsbury, Radley, &c. 

The ABO Tourist’s French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants. By F. E. A. Clasc. Is. 

MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by James Boiellb, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College, 

Daudet’s La Belle N^Sfemaise. 2s, 6d. For Begitmers. 

Hugo’s Bug Jargal. Bs. Fom Advariced Students, 

Balzac’s Ursule Mirouet. 3s. For Advanced Students, 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 


« Being a Selection of the best Trafedies and Comedies of Moli^re. 
Bnoine, OomeiUe, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. B. A. Gasc. Fcap. 8vo* Is. each 
8ew.d,6d. CoHrauis. 


Moli&ue Le Misanthrope. L*Avare. Le Bourgeois Qentilhomme. Le 
Tartuffe, Le Malade Imagmaire. Les Feinmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Pr^cieuses Bddicules. L*Boole des Femmes. L*Boole des 
Maris. Le M^eoin malgrtf Lui 

BAcnsrn Ph^dre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^nie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Th^alde; ou, Les Fr^res Ennemis. Andromaque. Britannious. 

P, OoniirxirLX:— ’LeOid, Horace. Ohma. Polyeucte. 

Toiwas Zaiie. 
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GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for German Prose Oomposltlou. B; Dr, Bnchheim 

14tli Edition. Ecap. 48. 6d. Key, Parts I. and II., 3s. Parts III. and IV., 
Groetlie’s Faust. Part I. Text, Hayward’s Prose Translate?5i, and 
Notes. Edited by Dr. Bucbbeim. 5s. 

G-erman. The Candidate’s Vade Mecum. Five Hundred Ea^y 
Sentences and Idioms. By an Army Tutor. Clotli, Is. Joy Army Exanib* 
Wortfolge, or Rules ai^cl Exercises on the Order of tvTordS'in 
German Sentences. By Dr. F. Stock. Is. 6d. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. 0. 

ClapinandF. HollMuIler. Sth Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

A German Primer, with Exercises. By Rev. A. C. Olapin. 
2ud Edition. Is. 

Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. WithNotesby Dr. W. Stromberg. Is. 
German Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
B.. J. Morioh. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d, Key for Tutors only, 5s. 

By Fr 2 . Lange, Ph.D., Professor E.M.A., Woolwich, Examiner 
in German to the Coll, of Preceptors, and also at the 
Victoria University, Manchester. 

A Concise German Grammar. In Three Parts. Part I., Ele- 
mentary, 2s. Part II., Intermediate, 2s. Part III., Advanced, Ss. 6d. 
German Examination Course. Elementary, 2/. Intermediate, 2^. 

Advanced, Is. 6d. 

German Reader. Elementary, Is. 6d. Advanced, 3s, 


MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Small Crown 8vo. 

Hey’s Eabeln Fiir Kinder. Edited, ^Sh Vocabulary, by Prof. 
F. Lange, Pb.D, FHnted m Eomatj^cTiaracters. Is. 6d. 

The same with Phonetic Transcription of Text, t&jc. 2s. 

Benedix’s Dr. Wespe. Edited by F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 6d, 
HoflBnan’s Meister Martin, der Kxifner. By Prof. F, Lange, Ph.D. 
Is. 6d. 

Heyse’s Hans Lange. By A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
Auerbach’s Auf Wache, and 5loquette’s Der Gefrorene Kuss.'" 
By A. A. Macdonell, M.A. 2s. 

Moser’s Der Bibliothekar. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 3rd Edi- 
tion. 2s. 

Ebers’ Eine Frage. By F. Storr> B.A. 2s. 

Freytag’s Die Journalisten. By Prof. F,. Lange, Ph.D. 2ndEdi. 

tion, revised 2s. 6d. 

Gutzkow’s Zopf und Sohwert. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 
German Epic Tsdes. Edited by Ear Neuhaus, Ph.D. 2s. 6d» 
Scheffel’s Ekkehard. Edited by Dr. H. Hager 3s. 
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DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 

Bi TEX LATE Bet. F. H. Soeitbnbb, A.M., D.O.L. 

TdBtamentumi Onsee, Editio major. Being an enlarged 

Edition, containing the Readings of Bishop Westoott and Dr. Sort, and 
those adopted by the ReYisers, ®c. 7s, 6d. (For other FMUons see page 3.) 

fik Introduotloii to the Critlojl|m of the Kew Testament. 
With Eorty Faosindles from Ancient Mannscripts. 4fch Edition, revised 
by Rev. E. Miller, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 

Codes Bezee Gantabrlgiensls. 4to. 10«. 6^^. 


The New Testament for English Beaders. By the late H. Alford, , 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 12s. Vol. I. Part H. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d/ 
Vol. II, Part 1. 2nd Edit, 16s. VoL II. Part II. 2nd Edit. 16s, 

The Ghfeek Testament. By the late H, Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 7th 
Edit, 11. 8s. Vol. n. 8th Edit. IZ. 4s. Vol. HI. 10th Edit. 18a. Vol. IV. 
Part 1. 6th Edit. IBs, Vol. IV. Part H. 10th Edit. 14s, Vol. IV. IZ. 128. 

Companion to the Q^reek Testament. By A. 0. Barrett, M.A. 

5th Edition, revised, Reap. 8vo. 5s, 

(3-nide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 

Rev. B. Miller, M.A, Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &c. 
By the Rt. Rev. J, J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 8vo. 
Vol, I. 8th Edition, ISs. Vol. II. 7th Edit. 168. 

— Abridged for Schools. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10#. 6d. 

History of the Asrtioles of Keligion. By 0. H. Hardwick. 8rd 

Edition, Post 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Creeds. By Bey, Professor Iiumby, I).D. 3rd 

Edition. Crown Svfi^^s. 6d. 

Pearson on Ihe Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 

With Analysis and Index by M Walford, M.A. Post 8vo, 5s. 

lAturgies and Offices of the Church, for the Use of English 
Readers, in Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
Edward Burbidge, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s, 

An Historloal and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 

Common Prayer. By Rev. W. ^Humphry, B.D, 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. j Cheap Etition, Is. 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 

Apostles. By Rev, W. Denton, A.M, ISfew Edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 98. each. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Bt. Eev. Bishop Barry. 9th Edit. 

Reap. 28. 

The Winton Ohiufoh Oateohlst. Questions and Mswers on the 
Teao^g of the Church Catechism, the late Rev. J. S. B, Monsell, 
LL.D. 4th Edition, doth, Ss. $ or in Ronr Parte, sewed. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian InstruoUon. By 

Bev. M. R. Sadler.^ 43rd Thousand. 28. 6d. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by Sir H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the Society of Arts. 

Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.E.S. 6s. 

GHass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A.; H. J. Powelj^.A.; 
aad H. G. Harris. 3s. 6d. 

Cotton Spinning. By Eichard Marsden, of Manchester. 3rd^ 
Edition, revised. 6s. 6d. 

Chemistry of Coal-Tar CJolours. By Prof. Benedikt, Shd IX!'. 

KnecM of Bradford Technical College. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 6s. 6d. 
Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Professor 
Eoberts Beaumont, The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Silk Dyeing. By G. H. Hurst, F.C.S, With numerous coloured 

specimens. 6s. 

Cotton Weaving. By E. Marsden. [Preparing, 

Bookbinding. By J. W. Zaehnsdorf, with eight plates and many 
illustrations. 5s. 

Printing. By 0. T. Jacobi, Manager of the Chiswick Press, os. 
Plumbing. By S. Stevens Hellyer. 5s. 

BELUS AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

The Farm and the Dairy. By Prof. Sheldon. 2s. 6d, 

Soils and their Properties. By Dr. Fream. 2s, 6d!. 

The Diseases of Crops. By Dr. Griffiths. 2s. Qd, 

Manures and their Uses. By Dr. Griffiths. 2s. 6d. 

Tillage and Implements. By Prof. W. J. Malden. 2s. 6d, 

Fruit Culture, By J. Cheal, F.E.H.S. 2s. 6d, 

Others in preparation. 


HISTORY. 

Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5 vols. Demy 8vo. 2Z. 12s. 6cl. 

The Decline of the Eoman Eepublio. By G. Long. 6 vols. 
Svo. 5s. each. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 3rd 
Edition revised. Sis. 6d. 

England in the Fifteenth Century, By the late Eev. W, 
Denton, M.A. Demy Svo. 12s. 

Feudalism: Its Eise, Progress, and Consequences. By Judge 
Abdy. 7s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-46. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 9th 
Edition, revised. Svo. Is. 
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Uvea of the Qaeens of Hugland. By A. Sttiekliuid. Library 

SlditioQ« 8 TolB. 78, 6i, Gooh, Cheaper Bdition, 6 vols. Ss. eaoh. Abridged 
HditioB, 1 vol. 6s. 6d, Mary Queen of Soots, 2 vols, Ss. each. Tudor and 
Stuart Priuoesses, &. 

Thl^EZemeEta of General History. By Prof. Tytler, New 

Iditioii, brought down to 187A Small Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

^History and Qeograpliy Examination Papers. Compiled by 

^ 0. J, Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Or^^ro. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

The Schoolmaster and the Law. By Williams and Markwiok. 

Is. 6d, 

For other Risiorioal Poofcs, see Catalogue of So}m*s L^rarieSt sent free on 
application. 


DICTIONARIES. 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY of the 

English Language. Including Scientific, Technical, 
and Biblical Words and Terms, with their Signi- 
fications, Pronunciations, Etymologies, Alternative 
Spellings, Derivations, Synonyms, and numerous 
illustrative Quotations, with various valuable literary 
Appendices and 83 extra pages of Illustrations grouped 
and classified, rendering the w<5rk a Compietb 
Literaet and Scientific Eefehence-Book. New 
Fdition (1890). Thoroughly revised and enlarged 
under the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

1 vol. (2118 pages, 3500 woodcuts), 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. j half calf, 21. 2s, ; 
half russia, 21, 5s. j calf, 2Z. 8s. 5 full sheep with patent marginal Index, 
2Z. 8s. ; or in 2 vols. cloth, 11. 14s. j half mssia, 21. 18s. 

Prospectuses, with speomm pages, sent free on application, 

Eiohardson’s Philological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by 
Quotations from th^lltet Authorities. With a Supplement. 2 vols. 4to. 
41, 14s. ed. Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 

Kluge’s Etymological Dicifonary of the German Language. 
Translated from the 4th German edition by J. P. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 
(Bond.). Crown 4to. half buckram, 18s. 

Dictionary of the French and English Languages, with more 
than Pifteen Thousand New Words, Senses, &c. By P. E. A. Case, With 
New Supplements. 6th Edition, Bevisod and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d, In use at Hareow, Shbewseuet, &c. 

Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By P. E. A, Gasc. Containing more -than Five Thousand Modern and 
Current Words, Senses, and Idiomatic Phrases and Benderings, not found 
in any other dictionary of the two languages. New edition, with addi- 
tions and corrections. 47th Thousand, 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Argot and Slang. A new French and English Dictionary of the 
Cant Words, Quaint Expressions, Slang Terms, and Plash Phrases used 
in the high and low life of old and new Paris. By Albert Barrere, Ofideier 
do 1’ Instruction Publique. New aaidBevised Edition, Large Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 
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ENGLISH CLASS-BPOKS. 

OompsufatlTe Grammar and Philology. By A. 0. Frioe, K.A., 

Assistant Master at Leeds Gf-rammar SohooL 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

25 th Edition. Revised "by J. "P. Davis, D. Lit., M. A. PostSvo. 

The Budlments of English arammar and Analysis. By 

E. Adams, PI 1 .D. 19tli Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

A Concise System of Parsing. By L. E. Adams, B.A. Is. 6d, 
Examples for Grammati<g?l Analysis (Verse and Prose)? Se-* 
looted, &c., by P. Edwards. New edit'on. Oloth, Is. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Plays. By T. Duff Barnett, B.A. 
Midsummer Night*s Dream, Is. ; Julies 0.esar, Is. ; Henry V., Is. * 
Tempest, Is . ; Macbeth, Is.j Merchant oe Yenicb, Is.; Hamlet, Is. j 
Richard IL, Is. ; King John, Is.; King Lear, Is.; Ooriolanus, Is. 


GRAMMARS. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fcap. 8vo. 

67th Thousand. Revised and enlarged. Cloth. Is. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 

18mo. 54th Thousand. Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the Use of Junior Classes. 

87th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 33rd Edition. 137th Thousand. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences. 2s. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 44th 

to 49th Thousand. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. U» 
Code Standard Grammars. Parts I. and II., 2d, each. Parts DDL, 
IV., and V., Sd. each, 

Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, &q. By Jos4 Eiokard, 
Park Lane Board School, Leeds, and A. ]9<*^raylor, Rodley Board 
School, Leeds. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Syllabic System of Teaching to J^ead, combining the advan- 
tages of the * Phonic* and the ‘ Look-and-Say * Systems, Crown 8vo. Is. 
Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A, 6th Edit, 
revised. Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 4th Edition. Paper cover, 1«. 6d. 
Picture School-Books. With numerous Dlustrations. Royal 16mo. 

The Infant*s Primer. 3d.— School Primer. 6d.— School Reader. By J. 
TiReard. Is.— Poetry Book for Schools. W Is.— The Life of Joseph. Is.— The 
Scripture Parables. By the Rev. J. B. Clarke. Is. — The Scripture Miracles. 
By the Rev. J, E. Clarke. Is.— The New Testament History. By the Rev, 
J. G. Wood, M.A. Is.— The Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. Q-, 
Wood, M.A. Is,— The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. Is. 
Helps’ Course of Poetry, for Schools. A New Selection from 
the English Poets, carefully compiled and adapted to the several standards 
hy E. A. Helps, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

Book I. Infants and Standards I. and II. 134 pp. small 8vo. 9d, 
Book II. Standards III. and IV. 224 pp. crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Book III. Standards V., VI., and VII. 352 pp. post 8vo. 2s, 

In PARTS. Infants, 2d.; Stand. I„ 2d. ; Stand. II., 2d. ; Stand. III., 4d. 
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BOOKS F(iR YOUNG READERS. 


A S&ries of Reading Books designed to facilitate the acqmsiUon ofthepow** 
of Reading hy mvy yomg Children, In 11 mU, limp clothe 6<?. eaek 

^^06 witla an asterisk have a Frontispiece or otker Ulustrationfl. 


*5Piie Old Boathouse. BeU and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. \ 

*^t mdf the Cat. A Bit of Cake. »ae Jay. The 

Black Hen *0 If est. TomandKed. Hrs. Bee. \ SuitalJe 

*The Cat and the Hen- Sam and his Dog Kedleg. / r 
Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. 

*The Hew-bom Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor J 
Fan. Sheep Dog. ^ 


*The Two Parrots. A Tale of the Jubilee. By M. B. 

Wintle. 9 Ulnstrations. 

*The Story of Three Monkeys. 

*Story of a Oat. Told by Herself. 

The Blind Boy. The Mute GUrl. A New Tale of 

Babes in a Wood. 


SuiiahU 

for 

Siandarth 


♦Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 

♦auH’s Crag. j 

SyUabio Spelling. By 0. Barton. In Two Parts. Infants, Bd. 
Standard 1., 3d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READING-BOOKS. 

By M. J. Baeeinoton Wabd, M.A. With numerous ILlustratiom. 

The Child’s Geography. For the Use of Schools and for Home 
Tuition. 6d. 

The Map and the Coifpass. A Reading-Book of Geography. 
For Standard I. Ifew Edition, r^sed, 8d. cloth. 

The Round World. A Reading-Book of Geography. For 
Standard II. New Edition, revised and enlarged. lOd. 

About England. A Reading-Book of Geography for Standard 
III. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Map. Is. 4d. 

The Child’s Geography of England. With Introductory Exer- 
^ cises on the British Isles and Empire with Questions. 2s. Qd. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 

By J. 0. Hobobin, B.A., Principal of Homerton Training College. 

Stage I. With mimerous TLlmiraHons. Is. 6d. 

Stage II. With numerous TLlustrations. Is. 6d. 


[Frepanng. 
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BELU8 READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCrf^AL LIBRARIES. 
Now Beady, PostSvo, Strongly homd in cloth^U, each. 


^Adventures of a Donkey. 

♦Life of Columbus. 

*G-rimm’8 Gherman Tales. (Selected.) 

♦Andersen’s Danish TaiyHS. Ulnstrated. (Selected.) 
* Ghreat Englishmen. Short Lives for Young Children, 
Ghreat Englishwomen. Short Lives of. 

Grreat Sootsmen. Short Lives of. 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) ByMrs, Gatty. 
♦Edgeworth’s Tales. (A Selection.) 


^SuitaHNi 

for 

Standards 


J 


♦Scott’s Talisman. (Abridged.) 

♦Friends In Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 
♦Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, B.N. Abgd. 

♦Dickens’s Little Nell. Abridged from the ‘ The Old 
OurioBity Shop.* 

♦Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. (Abridged.) 
♦Masterman Ready. ByCapt. Marryat, lUus. (Abgd.) 
♦GhuUiver’s Travels. (Abridged.) 

♦Arabian Nights. (A Selection Rewritten.) 


\ 

standard, 

} ir.dr. 


) 


♦The Vicar of Wakefield. \ 

Lamb’s Tales firom Shakespeare. (Selected.) 
♦Robinson Grusoe. Illustrated. 

♦Settlers in Canada. By Capt. Marryat.^^bridged.) 
Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro. 

♦Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 

♦Life of the Duke of Wellington, withMaps andPlans. 
♦Sir Roger de Ooverley and other Essays from the 
Tales of the Coast. By J. Runciman. spectator.^ 

* These Volumes are nUistrated, 

r 


Standards 

nt. 


Uniform with the Series^ in limp elotht 6d!. each. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. Kemble’s Reading Edition. With Ex- 
planatory Notes for School XJse, 

JULIUS C.aBSAR. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. KING JOHN. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. MACBETH. AS YOU LIKE IT. 


London; GEORGE BELL & SONSj York Street) Covent Garden* 



